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Your Employees Can 
Enjoy ‘‘by-Prescription’’ 
PROTECTION 


No longer is it necessary to, accépt cut-and- 
dried Group Welfare Insurance plans that may 
not meet the individual neéds.of-your plant. 


For over a half-century the Provident has been devising specialized programs 
on "'prescription''—that is, with benefit ingredients proportioned exactly to 


fit the needs of workers in various industrial plants. 








Without obligation, let our trained representa- 
tives make an analysis of your welfare situation, 
upon which to base a suggested Group protec- Such “by-prescription” Welfare 
Plans can help solve financial 
. burdens of employees—-without 
vidual needs. cost to employers—by meeting 
the extra expenses caused by 


tion plan—"by-prescription''—to suit your indi- 


Death in family. 


Loss of time due to accident 
or sickness. 


Hospitalization or operation 
when necessary. 


Aiding dependents upon 
death of employee. 
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MANUFACTURER WITH 50 PLANTS 
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One of the largest U. S. manufacturers, operating over 
50 plants, adopted Thermoliers for all new buildings and 
for many older plants. Average overall savings of 30 percent 
are reported. In one plant alone, savings are estimated at 
$50.00 per day. 

Now is a good time to plan for a truly efhcient heating 
system in your plant — one which delivers plenty of heat 
| when you want it and where you want it. 


Investigate Thermoliers. Their 14 points of superiority 








place Thermoliers as the No. | heating units in the minds 
| of engineers. 

We shall be glad to send you a copy of the Thermolier Data 
Book which points out why Thermoliers usually save 28% 
over old, inefhicient heating systems. Grinnell Company, Inc., 
Executive Offices, Providence, R. I., Branch offices in 


principal cities. 
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is drained continuously by Thermolier’s exclusive 
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(of aR Internal Cooling Leg. This feature keeps all of the 
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heater working all of the time. You get more heat 





at less cost with Thermoliers. This is but one of 











the 14 Points of Superiority. 
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Under the Trip Hammer 
of Rising Costs of 
Doing Business 
the Mill 
with Slow Speed Looms 
Can't 
Stand the Pressure 














It Cracks Up 


But the Mill 
with 
High Speed Looms 
Can 
Stand the Pressure 
and Break the Force 
of Mounting Costs 











It Has a Present 


and a Future 








Periods of Profits in Textiles are Short 
But Good While They Last 
Get Your Mill Ready for the Next One 


Install Draper High Speed Looms 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts Spartanburg S C 
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The many small, high-speed ball bearings used on textile 


machinery make possible a considerable saving in power, 
when positively and continuously lubricated. Texaco 
Starfak keeps the polished surfaces of high-speed anti- 


friction bearings in prime condition. 


HE SHOCK of starting and stopping a loom 
4% 150,000 times is a severe test of the ball bear- 
ings. Examined upon completion of this test, they 
were still in first-class condition. 

It is performance like this that shows the ad- 
vantages of protecting high-speed ball bearings 
with Texaco Starfak. Here is a lubricant that gives 
you, immediately, an astonishing reduction in start- 
ing and running torque . . . that reduces wear and 


lowers power bills. 








Free from impurities that can cause bearing drag, 
Starfak’s lubricating qualities are unaffected by 
long use. It does not become spongy, separate, or 
break down under high speeds or temperatures. 
Trained lubrication engineers are available for 
consultation on the selection and application of 
Texaco Starfak and other Industrial Lubricants. 
Prompt deliveries assured through 2108 warehouse 


plants throughout the United States. The Texas 


Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York City. 


ge) TEXACO 


REG TM 


STARFAK 
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(G-OFKE” TESTED 
150,000 TIMES 
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“New Departure Engineering 
Makes Sense” — Say Engineers 


and practical common sense. too because 
New Departure application engineering does not stop 
with selection of bearing tvpe. size. details of mounting 
and lubrication. but considers the design from you? 
standpoint: the feasibility and economy of production 
for you—-and just as caretully as if it were for 
New Departure’s own manutacture and use. Let our 
engineers assist you in vour bearing work. There is 
no obligation. Ask for Booklet |. “Ideas by New 


Departure Engineers. 





NEW DEPARTURE Ball Bearings 


New Departure - Diviston General Motors Corporation - Bristol, Connecticut 
Oe es ae ROLLS |e .@ > A BALL 


























Avoid Uneven Paint Surfaces With Pittsburgh 
Sun-Proof Titanic Outside White 


RDINARY exterior paints seldom level 

out to a really smooth surface. They are 

apt to leave rough, uneven brush-mark “hills 

and valleys.”” And it is in these “‘valleys’”’ that 

the film is the thinnest. Here is where the paint 
breaks down. 


Avoid costly deterioration by specifying 
Pittsburgh Sun-Proof Titanic Outside White. 
This dependable, protective coating contains 
a specially processed vegetable oil—called 
Vitoloil—that controls penetration and has 
far superior sealing value. A large portion 
of this oil remains in the paint film, leaving a 
more uniform surface—tough and elastic. 


There are no brush marks—no “hills and 
valleys’ —with Pittsburgh Sun-Proof Titanic 
Outside White. Specify this durable finish for 
long-lasting beauty and protection—and save 
on maintenance costs! 


PITTSBURGH @ 
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SMOOTH, EVEN SURFACE 
No brush-marks with Vitoloil 


SHARP BRUSH MARKS 
Typical of ordinary paints 














Above you see unretouched photographs of two paint surfaces applied 
to a single piece of wood. At the left, the brush mark “hills and 
valleys’’ which break down the film of ordinary paints are plainly 
visible. At the right notice the smooth, even surface produced with 
Pittsburgh Paint—the influence of Vitoloil! No destructive furrows 
here. For best results, ““Paint with Pittsburgh!” 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


Complete information on Pittsburgh Sun-Proof Titanic Outside 
W hites and Vitoloil is contained in our “Sun-Proof”’ book. Itis chock- 
full of money-saving facts that will help you cut paint bills. Write 
for it now! Just send your name and address to: Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company, Paint Division, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Copr. 1988 Pittsburg! Plate Glase Co. 
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COMPLETE LINE OF STRUCTURAL MAINTENANCE FINISHES 
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Poor i MAKE YO UR 
WAIR NS ? 


LIMINATE unnecessary machines... and | 





do the job better. 


To mills that are still running multiple roving 
processes, the Whitin Long Draft Roving Sys- 
tems offer opportunities for manufacturing 

































































FREE ° Ask for a copy 


of this 8-page 
illustrated bulletin describing 
the outstanding mechanical 
features of the Union Special 


LOCKSTITCH machine. 


us Be «8 
oe wens oN 


-and it costs less to own! 


LTHOUGH priced lower than you may 
believe, the new Union Special 
LOCKSTITCH machine is by no means 
the cheapest machine on the market. Yet 
time after time, it has proved to be the 
LEAST EXPENSIVE machine for a 
manufacturer to own. In other words, 
users find that it costs less to keep it go- 
ing... and that more work can be finished 
in a shorter length of time. 
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$42.00 IN 80 DAYS MAKING 
BELTS...$109.45 PER YEAR ON 
HEMMING...$50.50 IN 180 DAYS 
ON PLAIN SEAMING... ux 





At Max Stone, Inc., the 
Union Special LOCK- 
STITCH demonstrated 
its ability to increase 
production on _ belts 
14.7%. This is equivalent 
to a saving of $42.00 in 
eighty days. 
ote +h ote 


In another plant, the 
LOCKSTITCH stepped 
up output 19.8% on a 
long hemming operation. 
The net annual saving 
figures $109.45. 
+}. +} +}. 

In a well known garment 
factory, the Union Spe- 
cial LOCKSTITCH is 
used for plain seaming. 
Despite the fact that short 
runs with much time out 
for handling are com- 
mon, records’ indicate 
savings of $50.50 per ma- 
chine in a season of 180 
working days. 


The LOCKSTITCH is designed to handle 
@ wide variety of single needle seaming, 
hemming and piecing work. All common 
attachments for pinking, pleating, folding, 
guiding, etc., are readily applied and the 
Union Special factory is always glad to 
work out additional special attachments. 
Write for complete information. UNION 
SPECIAL MACHINE CO., 438 North 
Franklin Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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- HAS RUN 3 TIMES AS LONG 


a AS ANY OIL WE EVER USED IN THIS TURBINE 
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bs UNIT’... 4ay4 plant Engineer 





4 REASONS 


Why Gulfcrest Oil is the Turbine 
Lubricant of Unparalleled Quality 










1 Refined by the ALCHLOR Process. This famous 
process, patented and owned exclusively by Gulf, 
is the most thorough and effective method for remov- 
ing chemically active hydrocarbons as well as the 
general run of impurities present in all crudes. 







Highest resistance to oxidation. Because this fa- 
2 mous ALCHLOR Process synthesizes and rear- 
ranges the molecular structure of certain hydro- 
carbons, resulting in a finished product of greater 
stability, GULFCREST OIL stands alone in its high 
resistance to oxidation. 








‘Tos GULF ENGINEER was right when he said that 
Gulfcrest is an entirely different kind of turbine oil. The 
batch.we have in this unit now has run ¢hree times as long 
as any oil we ever used.’’—states this power plant engi- 


‘4 Highest resistance to acidity and sludge. Because of 
the elimination of oxidation catalysts in addition 
to the unparalleled refining power of the Alchlor 
Process, these oils form less gum and deposits, less 
emulsion and sludge, when mixed with water over a 
period of several years continuous operation, than 
any other turbine oil of which we have recor 












neer. 

The quality of Gulfcrest Oil is not due alone to the 
fact that it is made from the finest lubricating oil stocks 
obtainable. Gulfcrest is refined by a special process— 
Gulf’s Alchlor Process—which gives this quality turbine 
oil a higher degree of stability than any of which we 
have record. The four reasons at the right tell you why 
this is true. 


Hichest kilowatt-hour performance. Because Alchlor 
d not only makes possible an oil more thoroughls 
refined and homogeneous but also creates antioxi- 
dants, these oils have great resistance to deteriorating 
influences and are longer lived. Less makeup oil is 
required. 













Gulf Oil Corporation * Gulf Refining Company : INDUSTRIAL 


GENERAL OFFICES: GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MAKERS OF A COMPLETE LINE OF FUEL AND FURNACE OILS LUBRICATION 






















































, a $390’'s worth of size 
materials—SAVED. Two hundred 
and sixty tons of coal, or $1,404 
SAVED. One per cent of all cotton 
used, or $3,680—SAVED. A 1% 
increase in weave room efficiency, 
meaning $1,597 yearly—SAVED. 

The total for all these savings is 
$7,071. And all are due to Taylor 
Completely Engineered Automatic 
Temperature Control in the slasher 
room. 

These results are not unusual. In 
every mill where Taylor Automatic 
Temperature Control has been in- 
stalled it has usually paid for itself 
ina matter of months, many times 
in less than a year! 

In all cases, Tavlor Control is 
designed for increased weave room 
efficiency and better hand and ap- 
pearance in the cloth. In most cases 
as in this one), a material cotton 
saving is made. Under manual oper- 
ation, there is poor solid retention 
on the warp. This requires the use 
of slightly coarser yarn numbers in 


order to maintain cloth weights. Un- 
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Again Taylor completely engineered 





Automatic Slasher Control 


soon pays 


for itself... 


assures uniform finished goods 


der Taylor automatic operation,with 
more uniform slashing, finer yarn 
numbers can be used. A saving in 
cotton naturally follows. 

Your mill, too, can enjoy the 
money-saving—and money-making 

advantages of Taylor Completely 
Engineered Automatic Temperature 
Control. Taylor textile engineers 
have successfully solved control 
problems for more than fifteen years. 
They bring this experience with 
them when they undertake a specific 
job for you. Just get in touch with 
a Taylor representative, or write 
Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. Plant also in To- 
ronto, Canada. Manufacturers in 
Great Britain—Short & Mason, 


Ltd., London, England. 








indicating # Recording Controlling 





TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE, FLOW 
and LEVEL INSTRUMENTS 


2 ZEMAN OO ak aw me 


5 REASONS WHY 


We call Taylor Automatic 
Temperature Control 


“COMPLETELY ENGINEERED”’ 


1. Taylor Textile Engineers 
survey your mill thoroughly. 


2. They consider your instal- 
lation an individual prob- 
lem, recommending instru- 
ments and steam and size 
distribution to fit your spe- 
cific needs. 


3. Taylor Textile Engineers 
install complete systems to 
insure definite savings and 
profits. 


4. They remain on the job to 
supervise the installation of 
every Taylor instrument. 


5. Taylor Textile Engineers 
properly balance your slasher 
room operating conditions 
and help train your person- 
nel in operating procedure to 
insure continuous efficiency. 
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A tew of the most progressive 
mills now using Saco-Lowell 
Controlled Draft Roving. 


EN years ago Controlled Draft Roving was 

an idea. Today it is an achievement which 
has so revolutionized conventional methods of 
roving that its adoption must certainly interest 
every mill now using multi-roving processes. 
Furthermore, its acceptance by the most pro- 
gressive mills in the industry is a definite indi- 
cation and additional proot that this new tech- 
nique is here to stay. 
But what are the facts? Simply these: Controlled 


Draft Roving eliminates excessive doubling 














ae 


yet improves quality. There is a more regular 


distribution of the fibres — fewer irregularities 
— greater strength — consistent uniformity. 
And mills spinning a number of counts can do 
so with two or three rovings. 

Interpreted in terms of investment 
—Controlled Draft Roving means lower oper- 
ating costs, greater efficiency, and more profits. 
You want facts, proof, evidence — not words or 
claims . . . Saco-Lowell engineers would like to 


go over the details with you. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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The Right 
BELTING and HOSE 


for your needs 





Do you have close at hand ed and recommendations based on our long 





accurate descriptions of various grades of experience. 

mechanical rubber belting and hose, and It is Republic's aim to give users every pos- 
correct engineering data to assist you in sible assistance in making selections among 
choosing the right grade and size for the par-_ the many grades and sizes of belting and hose. 
ticular job. Some buyers, whose use of these products is 


These six bulletins are available to you on __ limited, hesitate to call a factory engineer and 





request and will prove invaluable. Many Would be greatly benefited by concise and 


tables on horse power ratings, working pres- Valuable information that could be referred to 





sures, etc. are given together with helpful in- ©2 @ moment's notice. 


formation on the many factors to be consider- Send for these bulletins at once. 


EPUBLIC RUBBER 


oe OF LEE RUBBER AND 
Division TIRE CORPORATION 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


ORDER REPUBLIC RUBBER PRODUCTS FROM YOUR DISTRIBUTOR 










Manufacturers of HOSE 
BELTING e PACKING 
MOLDED PRODUCTS 
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_” Toward a Lower Cost of Warping 
_.. anda Better Beam for the Loom 


se large photograph illustrates features 
of the Universal Creel and high speed warper 
used for preparing warps with colored stripes. 


The white cones in the creel are magazined. 


The colored cones are changed according to 
specifications for the cloth. Each cone holds 
enough yarn for three or more full beams 
without creeling. When changing over from 
blue to red, for example, the extra cone holders 
can be used to load the red cones while the 
blue cones are running in the warper. 


The tensions are of the anti-lint type (see 
smaller picture), with streamlined bracket and 
a cap over the disc to prevent lint accumula- 
tion. This new design of tension also has 
fewer contact points, and the anti-balloon 
disc controls lively yarn; both these features 
mean less chafing. The number of contact 


UNIVERS 


PROVIDENCE 
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BOSTON 





points in the warper have also been reduced 
to a minimum. 


The measuring clock on the warper counts 
accurately the number of yards going into the 
beam, replacing the old-style “‘wrap”’ clock, 
and making it possible to stop the warper auto- 
matically for any required yardage. The clock 
is quickly reset to run off the same number of 
yards on the next beam or can be quickly 
changed to a different yardage if required. 
* * *K * 

These are only a few of the new features which 
have helped to create a new Universal High 
Speed Warping System which presents 
far more opportunities for savings than older 
Universal installations. A complete account of 
these improvements is contained in a bulletin 
now being printed. Have us send you Bulletin 


244. 
In 3 Out of 4 Mills More Net Return 


WINDING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


ATLANTA 


8528 


UTICA CHARLOTTE 
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Above. Final inspection... Checking shaft 
height, the spacing of holes for holding- 
down bolts, and their location with respect 
to the shaft shoulder. 


Below. All. parts are gauged for accuracy 
while in process of manufacture. 





md. 


a During his 26 years in engineering and manufacture, Charlie Williams has seen Reliance 


EEDA policies and ideals crystallized through decision and action. With a clear understanding 


ene of such intangibles he is well qualified to direct the work of guarding Reliance quality. 
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on Reliance < Aci 


Because of a closely-knit organization we can do things at Reliance in unusual ways 








which put added value into our product. Here inspection and tests are in charge of 
the Engineering Department. In this way, engineering follows the motor from the point 
of design to the shipping floor. Raw materials, parts in process, and assembled units are 
constantly under the observation and control of men primarily interested in maintaining 
high standards of quality which have been set for Reliance Motors. It’s never a case of 
“getting by” but of “making sure.’ Our inspection . 

and test work is followed through on this basis. ZA 4 CV ruu—< 


le 
' a 


Engineer in Charge of Inspection and Tests 











Left. Every direct-current 
Reliance Motor is put through 


Below. A _ locked-rotor test its paces under load. 


given each alternating-cur- 
rent motor provides a defi- 
nite check against standards 
which have been set for a 
particular rating. 
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Right. Care is taken to pro- 
duce units which when as- 
sembled will insure a smooth 
running-balance. Any vari- 
ation from established stand- 
dards will be caught by this test 
with a vibrometer. 










Reliance Electric and Engineering Co. - 1088 Ivanhoe Road, Cleveland 


BRANCHES: BIRMINGHAM * BOSTON ¢ BUFFALO « CHICAGO ¢ CINCINNATI © DETROIT 
GREENVILLE, S.C.. © NEW YORK ¢ PHILADELPHIA © PITTSBURGH 


Representatives In Other Principal Cities 


RELIANCE St, MOTORS 
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WHEN YOU PAINT, WOULD 


PENNIES” 


If you buy paint simply by COST PER GALLON, 
you may save pennies...and lose dollars 


The real measure of paint economy is not cost per gallon 
IT’S COST PER JOB PLUS COST PER YEAR OF SERVICE 


T isn’t necessary to pay a high price for a 

good mill white. Nor is it economy to buy 
the cheapest. You may save a few cents per 
gallon. But you will lose dollars if the mill 
white takes longer to apply, and requires more 
gallonage to do a good job. 

Labor costs far exceed the cost of any paint. 
Naturally, the mill white that does a good 
job fastest with fewest gallons costs you least. 

Judge the mill white you buy by the six qual- 
ities a mill white must have to keep your paint 
overhead down to the lowest possible point. 


%, "x re 
DULUX saves brushing time. It flows smoothly, evenly 
quickly...and it’s self-leveling. Painters cover more area 
per hour. More labor time saved here. 





@) HOW DOES IT HIDE? 


| 
Cy F 


¢ 
Bi me 4 ¢ 


The intense hiding of DULUX Mill White means fewer 
coats needed. This saves gallons, labor time and your 
Company’s money. 


(3) HOW FAR DOES IT SPREAD PER 














OTHER 
MILLWHITE | #pULUX 


MILL WHITE 











considerably farther per gallon. This means that you 
need fewer gallons for the job. 
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YOU RATHER SAVE 


DOLLARS: 


ef | ie 
' 




















DOES IT STAY WHITE? — __HOW LONG DOES IT LAST? 
























































- 
Lod 

The whiter whiteness of DULUX Mill White means The amazing durability of DULUX means big savings, 

maximum light reflection . . . it keeps its whiteness longer. because of fewer repaintings over a period of years. 


DOES IT SAVE MONEY? ULUX Mill White has the right balance of these im- 


portant qualities to give you a better job... with 


stg HIDING = FEWER OFS ES less gallonage . . . in a shorter time. ‘This means lowest 
se - R APPLICATION=LESS TIME On aad cost per job—the real measure of paint economy. More 


than that, this whiter, amazingly durable mill white stays 


down to the lowest poaibte minimum. 


D Ber TER RETENTI ON OF wi iT ENESS gs Do you know about DULUX? If not, you may be spend- 
FEWER RE PAINTI NGS / ing more than necessary on paint overhead. A Du Pont 


maintenance engineer will be glad to call and give you 
full information. Send in the coupon below for complete 
story. 





E. I. pu Pont pe Nemours & Co., Inc., C-38 
Finishes Division 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Please see that I get full information about DULUX Mill White. 


REG US. PAT. OFF 


H T [ T X pS ee ee ee er ee ee ee 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. wise WHI E Ee ee ee ee ee et 
tte deecid dna keh bade ebeee ded 46 de0s Seeds dee bes 


STARTS WHITER STAYS WHITER 
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YOU'LL BE DOLLARS AHEAD WITH 
THE WATER COOLERS THAT ARE 





OF TROUBLE-FREE PERFORMANCE 








The very LIFE of a modern Water Cooler is its MECH- 
ANISM. The Westinghouse mechanism is sealed inside 
an airtight case of solid steel... Hermetically-Sealed 
... to PROLONG that life. 

The exacting demands of industry make severe tests 
for any water coolers. Westinghouse Coolers have proved 
outstanding ability to meet these tests. 

Such features as large %4 inch, ‘‘free-passage’’ drain 

.. special capacity booster... high efficiency cooling 
chamber... Built-In Watchman thermostat .. . lifetime 
lubrication . .. water or air-cooled mechanism .. . assure 
the EXTRA efficiency, economy, capacity and depend- 
ability that industry needs. 

And in addition to all these advantages, the Westing- 
house Hermetically-Sealed Mechanism is backed by 


5 YEARS’ PROTECTION 


Ask your Westinghouse dealer for free copy of a useful folder — 
‘“‘Hoow to Check Drinking Water Costs’’ or write —- Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, Section 8205, Mansfield, Ohio. 





Westinghouse 
WATER COOLERS 


HERMETICALLY SEALED FOR Sx YEARS OF TROUBLE-FREE 
PERFORMANCE... BACKED BY 5S YEARS PROTECTION 


Explosion-proof models available 
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akKF CONTRIBUTES 


BEAR I NG 2XI BILITY 


TO MODERN STACK DRYERS 
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VERTICAL STACK DRYERS BUILT BY 
H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS, CO. 


VERY feature of this Butterworth Vertical Stack 
Dryer is modern as its SiLG{F Bearing Mountings. 


The inherent flexibility provided by SxS Self- 
Aligning Ball Bearings assures smooth operation 
when the housings are mounted on the economical 


structural steel frame. 


The LSiF Mounting promotes cleanliness because 
it needs only occasional lubrication despite adverse 


temperature conditions. 


More than 1000 of these SXUS/P’ Mountings are 
giving dependable performance—proof that SiSF 
puts the right bearing . . . and the correct stack 
dryer design . . . in the right place. 4053 


Saisie’ INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
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YOU CAN'T SPIN A PICKER LAP 


So why not judge the quality of the laps by the 
quality of the roving? 






























Weighing picker laps is about as informative as 
weighing 100-yd. sizings of sliver. 











The real test, and the only real test, of a 
picker lap is the sliver it produces. 


Of ali the many tests comparing the Ald- 
rich system with other kinds of single 
process picking equipment, we have nev- 
er known of a case where the Aldrich Syn- 
chronized single process picking did not 
produce laps making evener card sliver. 





Every installation of long draft roving or spinning 
equipment with reduction in the number of doublings 
demands better work from the pickers, and emphasizes 
the advantages of the Aldrich system which does pro- 
duce evener card sliver. 








Greenwood, Work S South Carolina 











\ew Butterworth 
Scutcher incorpo- 
rating the latest 
method of design 


and engineering. 





; 





A COMPLETE 


S$ yout Fuishing Cant 


aw ORPHAN ? 


Miany mills are marvels of efficiency 
in every department except the one that 
should be first in efficiency and every- 
thing it stands for... 


The Finishing Department 


it is a fact. and every textile man knows 
it. that a poorly equipped finishing plant 
ean spoil the appearance of the product 
of the finest mill. Also, that a modernly 
equipped finishing plant, efficiently run. 
ean add to the appearanee and saleability 
of any piece of fabric. 


H. W. 





ie . 
a 
‘—. w. 


it is beeause of problems being con- 
stantly put up to us that we urge you to 
consider whether or not your finishing 
plant is neglected, an orphan. 

Here is a suggestion—inspect your own 
finishing plant— check it over with your 
emplovees— get their ideas. Remember 
the effect of modern machines on morale. 
Give your finishing department machin- 
ery as efficient as you give your cotton 
mill, and these men will take pride in 
turning out more work and better work 
at lower cost. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Established 1820 
PLANTS at PHILADELPHIA and BETHAYRES, PA. 


New England Office: 
TURK’S HEAD BUILDING 
Providence, R. I. 


BUTTERWORTH fuihiy M0 


LINE OF FINISHING AND RAYON MACHINERY FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Southern Office: 
JOHNSTON BUILDING 
Charlotte, N. C. 


In Cancda: 
W. J. WESTAWAY CO. 
Hamilton, Ontario 


CHITLERY 
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The Improved BACHMAN GUIDE 





The Improved BACHMAN GUIDE has beentested under actual mill operating conditions and the ex- 
perience of those cotton mill operators throughout the country attests to the definite findings below: 
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Better Yarn 


A smoother, rounder, 
fuller, stronger and 





Hl 


AX 


TM 


Operating Costs Production 


B — : By operating the machine 
y saving considera- ten percent faster without 


ble power for each ma- impairing the quality of the 
' chine — By increasing work or increasing break- 








| 


AUK 
He 


‘leaner yarn is pro- 
‘ age of the ends—By start- 
the life of the travelers ing twisters at full speed Fos SS duced. Uniform yardage 
from two hundred to with traverse in any posi- A SS a 
five hundred percent— tion without breaking ends S33 SSS SCS obtained by both 
—By cutting knots to a BEE front and back rollers 


AKI 


\\ 
HM 


By eliminating the top minimum it enables the op- 
rollers it reduces ninety erator to take care of more 


his work. 


running at the same 
speed. 


SS==ZAZZZ 


These facts are not mere claims. They may be substantiated by leading mills in United States and Canada. Let 
us furnish testimonials and data. For further information reverse charges on long distance phone call, or write. 


WesT POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


(Batson-Ccok Company, Owners) 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA 


\\ 
\\\ 


> 


\\ 
{ 
| \\\ 
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we asked for it 





ON JANUARY 28 we sent out ballots asking our 
customers to comment and express opinions about 
certain phases of our Supply Parts business. 

Within ten days we had returns from over 10 per 
cent... and the ballots are still coming in. 

Reproduced on this page are typical comments. 
You will notice not all are ‘bouquets’ .. . indeed 
we welcome the "’ brick-bats’’ as they help us to im- 
prove our service and to clear up misunderstandings. 

If you have not returned your ballot please do... 
if you did not receive a ballot, write us and we will 
see that you get one. 

Next month we propose to publish a two-page 
advertisement on Supply Parts based on the com- 
pleted returns. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
ALLENTOWN, PA. - PHILADELPHIA, PA. - CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
CROMPTON & KNOWLES JACQUARD & SUPPLY CO., PAWTUCKET,R.I. 
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LUNKENHEIMER 125 Ib. SP 
BRONZE GATE VALVES 


Double Wedge Disc Single Wedge Disc 
Taper Seat Taper Seat 
Rising Stem Non-rising Stem 


These two valves offer many advantages to users of 125 Ib. SP 
bronze gate valves. 

Their design provides unusual strength and ruggedness—accurate 
machining is to close tolerances—materials exceed accepted standards. 
In short they possess the inherent quality, characteristic of all 
Lunkenheimer Valves, which means they will stay tight and will 

give added values in long service life and low cost upkeep. 
For detailed design and construction features write for 
circular No. 544 shown below or ask your Lunkenheimer 


distributor for a copy. 








THE LUNKENHEIMER = 


—e ‘QUALITY’ = 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. U.S.A. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


EXPORT DEPT. 318-322 HUDSON ST. NEW YORK 








BOILER LUBRICATING 
MOUNTINGS DEVICES 


11012-40-10 
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Over 2 5 Years 
of H.xperi ence 


WHEN you install an evaporative 
cooling and humidifying system. 


you want to be certain that it 





has been properly designed and 
that it will efficiently and exactly meet your 


particular requirements. 


You have such assurance when the system 


installed is a Sturtevant. For Sturtevant 


Systems are the product of over 25 vears of 


experience in designing and building Evap- 
orative Cooling and Humidifying K.quip- 
ment for the textile industries. It is a highly 
specialized experierce — supplemented by 


over 79 years of air engineering background. 


THE COOLING AND AIR 


in Hvaporative Coolin 


WHAT STURTEVANT SYSTEMS DO—1. In the 
summer—they ventilate, cool and humidify: 
2. In the winter—they ventilate. heat and 
humidify. 

WHAT ARE THE RESULTS?—1. Proper regain 
accurately maintained at all times: 2. Re- 
duced operating costs; 3. Improved product 
quality; 4. Elimination of “window opening 
and closing” nuisance; 5. No more “wetting 
down troubles: 6. Better working condi- 
tions for employees; 7. Increased employee 
efficiency. 

Our nearest office would welcome your 


InquIry. 


CONDITIONING DIVISION 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY «+ Hyde Park. Boston. Mass. 


ATLANTA +: CAMDEN + CHICAGO 


Sturtev 


REG. VU. S. PAT. OFF 





GREENSBORO +: LOS ANGELES - NEW YORK 
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Baltimore 
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Sixth Annual Consolidated Financial Report 
AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1937 





LRN AT IO: ON 




















ASSETS 
Cash 
Motor Lien Retail Time Sales Notes... $155,015,564.40 
otor Lien Wholesale Notes and Ac ceptanc 60,740.756.14 
Industrial Lien Retail Time Sales Notes. . Paback $7,795,609.16 
Open Accounts, Notes and Factoring Receivables 
Sundry Accounts and Notes Receivable 


33,893 956.19 


Customers” Liability on Foreign Drafts and Letters o 
(Contra). .. 

Repossessions in Companies” . 
Motor Cars < 145,112.22 
Orhe *9r than Motor Cars = 16.689.83 


Investments: 
Sundry Marketable $ tl value 
$442,379.50) . io tee $14,935.13 
Investment Securities held by Haanineke can Cr ty 
Company of New York, at market value ears 4.775,710.42 


ferred Charges: 
Interest and Discount Prepaid, etc... 1,103,024.37 
Unamortized Debt Discount and Expense 820,288.00 


Furniture and Fixtures 





LIABILITIES 
Unsecured Short Term Notes (Subsidiaries $6,496,155.88) . 


Accounts Payable: 
Credit Balances of Manufacturers and 
Factoring Subsidiaries $ 2,164,214.51 
6,123,728.72 


3 35 000 000. 00 
30.000,000.00 


Sundry, including Accruals, Federal and other Taxes 
2349 Debentures due 1942 
314% Debentures due 1951 
Contingent Liability on Foreign Drafts and Letters of Credit 
(Contra) 
Contingent Reserves: 
Margin due Customers only when Rece 6,054,633.01 
Dealers’ Participating Loss Reserves ie 6,268 432.59 
Reserves for: 
Possible Losses and Contingencies.................0.6. 5 226,991.37 


American Credit Indemnity Company of New York, Re- 
serves required by Insurance Regulations, plus Voluntary 


Reserves of $500,000 


Deferred Income and Charges (unearned) 


1 122,606.64 
15,121,208 85 


Capital Stock and Surplus: 


Minority Interests (Common Stock and enses 
Subsidiaries) ee eS ee ae ee 44,668.00 


Preferred Stock, $100 par wee 
499.646 shares authorized—121,948 shares outstanding 
designated as: 


414% Cumulative Convertible 12,194,800.00 


Common Stock, $10 par value: 


(3.000.000 shares authorized —1.840.900 ful! 
1,094 shares of fractional scrip outstanding 


Capital Surplus tee eccccese§ §17,964.493.87 
Earned Surplus... ... 16.047 640.70 


18,419,940.00 


34,012,134.57 


307 445 885.89 
740,537.05 


161.802 05 


5,190,645. 


1 923.312.: 


$343 678.697. 


8,287,943 


65 Of 10,000 00 


138,683.77 


21,470,806 .86 


64,671,542.57 
$343.678 697.91 





Summary of Operations 


Year Ended 
Dec. 31, 1937 


Gross Receivab les Purchased $933,854. 331.85 
Gross Operating Income ... $ 33,966,634.46 
Sundry Income-...... 700,218.37 
Gross Income BS 34.666. 852.835 
Operating Expenses: 
Officers, Employes and 
Salaries, Commissions and s 
compensation.............. 7 426,642.70 
Taxes (except Federal incon me an 
Undistributed Prohts) 787 025.19 
Management Expenses 6,646,659.03 
Reserves for Losses in Excess of Net 
Losses (Credit). .... 912,635.55 
Net Income before Int al 
Discount ic co acucce ae eee 
Interest and teases Ch. irges..... 3,781,604.71 
Reserve tor Federal Income Taxes... 2.916.609.59 
Net Income from Operations...... $ 14,020,947.16 
Less Net Income tor Miuinority 
Interests 4 844.55 
Net Income on Capital Stocks 
Commercial Credit Company... 
Reserve for Federal Surtax on Un. 
distributed Profits 4?) 983.50 
Net Income credited toSurplus..... $ 13,593,119.11 


14,016,102.61 


1937 1936 
Interest and Discount Charges— 
I. 5'< saa dananiduens 47 8.50 


After Federal Surtax on Undis- 
tributed Profits: 


Net Income per share on 444% 
Cumulative Convertible Pre- 
ferred Stock outstanding at end 
of period. . ¥111.46 


Dividend Requirements on 414° 
Cumulative Convertible  Pre- 
ferred Stock outstanding at end 
ot period—Times earned. 

Net Income per share on Common 
Stock, including scrip, outstand- 
ing at end of period 


Analysis of Earned Surplus 


» 
Net Income credited toSurplus..... $ 13,593,119.11 


Excess Reserves on closed banks re- 
turned to Earned Surplus 41,828. 
$ 13.634.947 


Less dividends paid in cash on: 
444% Cumulative Convertible 
Doctocnsd Stock. 
Common Stock ($4 ‘and. $1. 50 
extra per share). . ; 10,123,656.5 
Transferred to reserve for seme 
tion of securities to market value 
(American Credit Indemnity Com- 
pany of N. Y.) 374,424.38 
Furniture and Fixtures written off 359,825.20 
Total. .... $ 11,37 6,658.95 
Net Surplus Credit for period $ 2,258,288.38 
Earned Surplus Balance, beginning of 
period 13,789.35 


2.32 





Earned Surplus Balance, end of period $ 16.047.640.70 














Commercial Credit Company conducts a highly specialized form of commercial banking through the purchase of receivables created by the sale of merchandise 
from the manufacturer to the consumer. It purchases current open accounts from manufacturers and wholesalers, who collect the accounts as usual, and limit 
their credit losses. Its subsidiaries, Textile Banking Company, Inc., and Edmund Wright Ginsberg Corporation, New York, offer “Factoring™ service, under 
which they purchase and collect accounts, assuming all credit risk. Its subsidiary, American Credit Indemnity Company of New York offers “Credit Insurance 
which reimburses credit losses in excess of an agreed percentage on annual sales, and guarantees specific accounts. The Company specializes in time payment 


financing of automobiles, refrigerators, heating equipment, radios, Diesel engines, time and labor saving machinery and other articles of a durable nature. 
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' “ \T’S THAT SECOND “‘O.K.’”” WHICH ASSURES 
, YOU EXTRA PURITY IN CAUSTIC SODA 


W orking closely with cotton textile and rayon manutacturers. Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company understands well the need for purity in the Caustic Soda vou 
use. It is natural that we should take exceptional care to guard the purity of our 


product by setting a high manufacturing standard. 


But that is only the beginning, for we have developed an additional process—a double 
purification—that results in electrolytic Caustic Soda low in salt content and extremely, 
low in iron. When this product has received its second “O. K.~ you know that it will 


meet your most exacting requirements. 


It is supplied in aqueous solution in 8,000 gallon tank cars as well as in solid. flake. or 
ground form in drums. Our technical staff is always ready to help in all problems of 


pumping, piping, and dissolving. Why not write us today ~and let us discuss vour problems i 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING COMPANY : Est. 1850 - WIDENER BLDG., PHILA., PA. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS PITTSBURGH TACOMA WYANDOTTE 











YLVANIA/ SALT 


Ss 7 a alt / fy ay 


/ / } 


- ' i 
\ . ~t . . A { 4 o * 




















@® Pictured above is a battery of slashers in 
a large southern mill. Uniform sizing and drying 
of the warp—to prevent stretch, matting and end 
breakage—are accomplished with a REEVES Va- 
riable Speed Transmission on each unit... . Here, 
as in practically every other textile operation, 
REEVES Speed Control has become the accepted 
method to provide quick, easy, and accurate accom- 
modation of machine speeds to varying conditions, 
materials, and processes. ... Leading manufacturers 
of textile machinery, appreciating that the reputa- 
tion of any machine is judged by its performance 
on the job, include REEVES Variable Speed Con- 
trol as standard equipment. Machines in service 
may be modernized by the application of one or 
more of the three basic REEVES Units. Our en- 
gineers are at your service, without obligation. 


W rite us. 


REEVES PULLEY CO., Dept. T., COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


REEVES SPEED CONTROL 
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VARIABLE SPEED TRANSMIS- 
SION. Provides infinite speed ad- 
justability over wide range. Accurate 
and positive at all speeds. Modern, 
compact open and enclosed designs, 
vertical and horizontal. Fifteen sizes 
—tractional to 100 h. p. Speed va- 


riations from 2:1 to 16:1 inclusive. 





VARI-SPEED MOTOR PULLEY. 
Simplified development of Transmis- 
sion. Mounts on standard shaft of any 
constant speed motor. Forms direct 
drive to machine. Sliding motor base 
is moved forward or back for speed 
changes. Seven sizes—tractional to 


Tl h. p.; 3:1 range of variation. 





V ARI-SPEED MOTODRIVE. Com- 
bines in one compact, self-contained 
enclosure, constant speed motor, 
REEVES speed varying mechanism 
and reduction gears (where required). 
Available in space-saving horizon- 
tal and vertical types—',, to 10 h. p. 


Speed variations 2:1 to 6:1 inclusive. 
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QUALITY “IN THE CLEAR”... 








with Detail-Revealing 


Mercury Light 


Rew" 


(Above) Cooper Hewitt lamps provide detail- 
revealing light in this plant for inspection of 
fine woolens. 


(Right) The daylight effect of Combination 
“Skylight” units in this prominent South Caro- 
lina mill increases accuracy of inspection and 
shading. 





Right now, it takes extra quality to keep your product ahead of the field. 
Detecting and eliminating tiny defects is more important than ever. That’s 
why foresighted textile plants have decided that good seeing is always 
good business... that it pays its way as “reputation-insurance” whether 





The new Cooper Hewitt Mercury 
Vapor Lamp starts instantly... 


production rates are high or low. 


Now, too, with the new Cooper Hewitt lamps... 22% more efficient hangs on a true horizontal . . . and 
than previous types. .. soft, detail-revealing light for inspection or produc- gives the same light output on 22% 
tion areas is less expensive than ever before. Or, if color problems are less wattage than previous types. It 


:, : ' : : : = : ” , rovides a _ soft, detail-revealing 
important in your inspection routine, the combination “skylight” units . 


sis . light of unexcelled quality for 
meet critical requirements. non-fatiguing seeing. 

To keep quality “in the clear,” why not talk over your immediate or 
long range plans with a representative who knows the economics as well 


as the engineering of modern textile mill lighting? General Electric Vapor 








Lamp Company, 853 Adams Street, Hoboken, New Jersey. 





In the General Electric Combina- 


tion “Skylight,” mercury vapor light 
GE NERA i E i ECTRIC is additively balanced by incandes- 
cent light to provide a color- 


corrected synthetic daylight. Bulle- 


VAPOR LAMP COMPANY [°° °°" 
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Seventeenth century Spaniards loading Barilla for shipment to France. 





| Through The Centuries With Abkabies 


Today, an impressive list of American manufacturers find their 


During the Middle Ages, alkalies were 
used extensively throughout Europe in 
the manufacture of soap and glass. One 
of the most important sources of soda 
was the ashes of a fleshy plant called 
Barilla, grown along the seashores of alkalies in the great Barberton plant of THE COLUMBIA ALKALI 
Mediterranean countries.Spanish Barilla 





chief source of supply for Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, and other 








was preferred by manufacturers until the CORPORATION. This preference is not due to coincidence, but 
close of the 18th Century when soda 
made from brine by the LeBlanc process to the cold logic of careful purchasers who have found by 


began to supplant it. 
long experience that COLUMBIA delivers quality and value. 


SODA ASH T 
CAUSTIC SODA 
SODIUM BICARBONATE 
MODIFIED SODAS 
LIQUID CHLORINE 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


ooh PEs COLUMBIA CORPORATION 


BARSESA7 ON: © OH TO 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND CINCINNATI Rae tOoOUS MINNEAPOLIS 

















en + me ee oe 
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Monel covering adds high wear and corrosion resistance to 
Cast Iron, Steel, Brass, Bronze and Aluminum rolls 


What do you do with old, scored 
and worn rolls—re-condition 
them, or replace them? In either 
case, make sure of extra wear, 
longer life. Here’s how you can 
do it—with notable economy: 

By means of a patent protected 
process, Youngstown Welding and 
Engineering Co. of Youngstown, 
Ohio, can cover almost any size 
roll with Monel.* The Monel 
cover, formed from cold-rolled 
sheet, is stronger and tougher 
than structural steel. Completely 
rust proof, and stoutly resistant 
to corrosion. This durable, wear 
resistant cover is securely an- 
chored to the core and, for all 
practical purposes, made a part 
of the roll itself. 


You can profit from this proc- 
ess on rolls for slashers, dye jigs. 
continuous dyeing and washing, 
printing machines and many 
other places in dyeing, bleach- 
ingand finishing operations. Fur- 
thermore, you can have Monel 
covers applied to rolls of any 
reasonable diameter and face. 
Examples: 6” to 42” and larger 
rolls have been covered with 
Monel, and a recent job of 15- 
inch diameter had a 21-foot face. 

If youre looking for better 
performance from rolls, send us 
the details and let us advise you 
on Monel covered rolls. Write to: 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 
COMPANY, INC. 


67 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 
















...can also 
protect your 


ROLLS 








Monel covered cast- 

iron roll 12” diameter 

x 44” face. This roll 

used as a color preparer 

roll handling caustic col- 

or solution. Monel cover- 

ing fabricated by Youngs- 

town Welding & Engineer- 

ing Co., Youngstown, Ohio, 

using customer’s old cast- 
iron roll. 


(Below) Monel covered alu- 
minum rolls 4144" and 8” dia., 
other sizes available, or with 
cast-iron, steel, etc. Where rolls 
are required having lghtness 
combined with resistance to wear 
and corrosion the Monel covered 
aluminum rolls often meet these 
requirements best. 





* Mone! is a registered trade-mark applied to an alloy 
containing approximately two-thirds Nickel and one- 
third copper. This alloy is mined, smelted, refined, 
rolled and marketed solely by International Nickel 
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WHY G-E BULBS 
GIVE MORE LIGHT THIS YEAR 


C~ 2 £> 
—~ = al ACH year MAZDA lamps are 
brighter than they were the 
year before. 


This means that the G-E bulbs of 
1938 not only give more light 








than ever before ... but they use 
no additional current, come to you 
at the lowest prices in history, 
and they STAY BRIGHTER 
LONGER. 

Responsible for the recent in- 
crease in light output are MAZDA 
research developments and tech- 
nical improvements made during 
the past twelve months. When 
you buy MAZDA lamps made by 
G-E, you are sure of getting lamps 
that represent the latest develop- 
ment in lamp manufacture. 

When you buy lamps for your 
plant, use these new MAZDA lamps 
made by G-E ... the kind that 
STAY BRIGHTER LONGER. 


Most electric service companies will gladly 
measure the lighting in customers’ plants free 
of charge. Check-ups of this kind often reveal 
that modern, sight-saving lighting more than 
pays its own cost by stopping profit leaks and 
by increasing efiiciency. Phone your local elec- 
tric service company today. Ask them to mea- 
sure the lighting in your plant... to show you 


how better light can help increase your profits 








MAIL THIS 
COUPON 
FOR FREE 
BOOK 


REE 





LEARN THE REAL FACTS ABOUT 
LAMP BULBS 

General Electric Co., Dept. 166 Nela 

Park, Cleveland, O} 


Please send me free of charge your booklet : 
Plain Common Sense and Good Busi- : 
ZDA iar Ss . 





ti 
ness’’ containing facts about MAZI 


GENERAL@ ELECTRIC ie 
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each thread writes the answer 
fo AUTOMATIC CONTROL 


Strong, flexible fibres, easily woven with- 
out becoming fluffy, without becoming 
charged with “static.” They are readily 
attained with the aid of Foxboro Humidity 
Control. The ideal manufacturing atmos- 
phere can be maintained day after day, 
winter and summer alike, with precision. 

The correct regain will be maintained in 
the fibre during weaving. And the fibres 
will “lay up” so as to assure a uniformly 





fine bolt with Foxboro control. 

Foxboro’s intimate knowledge of textile 
requirements is at your service. Let our 
engineers be your consultants in effecting 
economies through intelligent instrument 
applications. Write to the Textile Division, 
The Foxboro Company, 18 Neponset Ave., 
Foxboro, Mass., U.S. A... . Atlanta Office: 
161 Spring Street Building. Branch Offices 
in 25 Principal Cities. 





REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


HUMIDITY CONTROL 
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Incorporates Complete Electrical System 
High-speed, Precision Lap Winder 











LEFT — With all moving parts enclosed, and 
with the electric drive and contro! built in, 
this Saco-Lowell Mode! 37 lap winder sets 
new standards of fast and uniform production 


BELOW —G-E gear-motor with disk brake — 
a positive and smooth drive for the Model 37 
and for many other textile machines 
















MACHINE 


AN ELECTRICAL Model 37 is 


if Basically the 















[letin: | ctrically ' 
-_Lowell Bu a an elie 
From the att electrically controlled, eal have been de- 
ine ica 
ACO-LOWELL’S ge hine in which the mechan ts in contrast fo what 
Model 37 i patient eane ee It around th he electrical PO! the electrical parts 
O os 1S an signed and bul th in practice of ta Ca machine in this 
outstanding devel- has generally bee | desig Designing the llection of bell 
° ° Cc 
opment in a high- onto 4 re’ to eliminate the pagina: her small parts. 
speed, precision lap manne enabled vs 5, pawls catches, and oF 
? spring ’ . 


:; ; ks, sleeves, 
winder. This lap Qa an 


winder, according to 
the manufacturer, 





while making laps of greater uniformity, produces The Model 37 has a built-in drive and control system. 
33 1/3 per cent more than any previous machine Thus the electrical installation requires only the con- 
of this type. nection of power leads to put the machine into opera- 


In perfecting the Model 37,Saco-Lowell engineers drew tion. Use of a disk-type brake on the motor makes 


upon the application experience of General Electric. possible positive braking without jarring the machine. 


Electric stop-motion control automatically and in- 


; es oo sili | 
This combination has resulted in stantly stops the machine whenever an end breaks. 


1. Increased productive capacity. 


2. Yard-for-yard weights of unusual uniformity. Whether you are building or installing machines, it will 
3. Simpler operation, with safety at a new high pay you to consult General Electric as to the correct 

standard. electrical application. Inquire of the nearest G-E office, 
4. Elimination of numerous bothersome parts. or write General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


011-319 


GENERAL (6 ELECTRIC 
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Why It Pays To Use DEB-E-LITE In Your Mill 


employee houses insure a lasting attractive appearance 


EB-E-LITE paints are designed by specialists in the 
and protection against weather, wear and industrial 


manufacture of industrial maintenance paints... 
and nothing else. And because we sell direct to you, you atmospheres. 
can take advantage of our low wholesale prices. Put DEB-E-LITE Paints to the test in your mill. When 
DEB-E-LITE Inside paints diffuse more light, stay white 
longer and are easier to keep clean. 
DEB-E-LITE Outside paints for company buildings and 


=~ DEBEVOISE mann ances 


968-978 GRAND STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


you see the service they give... efficient, long-lasting, 
economical... you'll agree that DEB-E-LITE Paints de- 
serve the confidence they have won. 
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ADVANTAGES: 
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Arnold-Hoffman & Company, Inc. 
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T THE HEART 


the Jenctile. Industry 


A long step forward was taken when Allis-Chalmers engineers 
after exhaustive study, perfected the Allis-Chalmers Quick Clean 
Motor—designed specifically for the textile industry. 

Plugging, fouling and overheating are no longer problems— 
maintenance costs go down quickly, wherever Quick Clean Motors 
are installed. Actually self-cleaning, these motors expel lint and 
dust as fast as they enter—allowing them no foothold . . . requiring 
no workman to remove them. 

Exclusive Allis-Chalmers features make this possible: glass- 
smooth surfaces to which lint and dust can’t cling; big, roomy air 
passages to let them out; working parts completely dust-sealed. 
Allis-Chalmers Quick-Clean Motors come in four sizes—5, 714 


10 and 17 hp. Standard N.E.M.A. mounting dimensions. 


The Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company builds standard motors 
of every type from 1 Ap. up—also motors for special application 
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) TEXTILES 


@ Every foot of U. S. Royal Jr. Transmission Belting is made- 
to-order for textile mill drives. Flexible layers of tough cotton 
duck, thoroughly impregnated with specially compounded live 
rubber... for powering cards, spinners, and looms. It’s a light, 
flexible, and elastic belt... that runs steadily and true despite 
high speeds... crossed drives... frequent shifting. Operators 
like its easy feel...its quick responsiveness! Mill super- 
intendents order Royal Jr. because of its wide range of 


application... because it requires a mini- 











VW rile ror Your FREE COPY of the 
U.S. Transmission Belt Album... with 
case histories, problems, applications you Service Beyond Price and Specifications. 
... U.S. belts at work and in the making. ‘(PUNE in on Ben Bernie—C.B.S. Wednesday Evenings on the U. S. 


Rubber Royal Master Tire Program with an all star cast. 9:30 
E.8.T., 8:30 C.S.T., 7:30 M.S.T., 6:30 P.S.T. 


mum of care... because it invariably gives 








United States Rubber Company 


United States Rubber Products, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
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a. & ‘ortihe d° Steel Heddles are 
inspected from start tofinish 
of their manufacture in 

order to control their 
high standard of 
quality. 
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Every manufacturing operation on Emmons 
“Certified” Steel Heddles is carefully checked — 
every heddle shipment is inspected. That’s inside 
Control of Quality. But we’re not content with 
that alone. To check on our own standards of 
control, we have the famous Pittsburgh Testing 
Laboratory buy heddles in the open market, make 
their own independent tests, report back to us. 

That way, we're sure of our quality — and you 
can be sure of the quality you get 
by buying Emmons “Certified”. 

The points that both Emmons 


ety é s ‘ 
nS ee, 
we - tall Peiogstt 


Emmons 


March, 





Weaving Guatity DOUBLY PROTECTED at NO EXTRA COST 


and Pittsburgh Testing look for are: Eye Smooth- 
ness; Tensile Strength; Durability of Plating; 
Corrosion Resistance of Plating — all of them add 
up to what you want most: smoother weaving 
over a longer period of time. 

So — be right by buying right. Order the heddles 
with the “Certified” Tag and the Inspected & 
Approved Seal. We always have stocks on hand, 
suggest you telephone or telegraph your order 
— collect, if you need fast ship- 
ment. Emmons Loom Harness Com- 
pany, Lawrence, Mass. 


“CERTIFIED” STEEL HEDDLES 
EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY ® 





CHAFELESS CORD COTTON 
HARNESS 


Long staple cotton, given 5 smooth Life-long rigidity. 
coats of specially prepared varnish, 
baked for 48 hours. Humidity proof. 


Super smooth. Strong as Gibraltar. 


TUBULAR ALUMINUM HEDDLE 
FRAMES 


No friction on warp 
yarns. Heddle bars easily inserted or re- 
moved. Less wear on them. Less vibra- 
tion. Ask for folder. 


ALL EMMONS PRODUCTS ARE LISTED IN TEXTILE WORLD 


Fe 2 8 On ee 








MULTIPLIED YARN SPACE REEDS 


Dents polished 6 times, spaced ac- 
curately within 1-100th inch. Freer 
warp movement. No streaking from 
uneven spacing. All-metal or pitch- 


band. 





YEARBOOK 
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Which warps 


would you run... 




















...tf interested in profit..? 


On the face of it, you would run smooth warps like the two on the left 
. because they have better fiber-lay . . . resulting in fewer loom-stops 
. higher weave-room efficiency and, therefore, greater profit. 


However, fiber-lay is only one feature of proper sizing.. Increase in 
breaking strength, decrease in elongation and low kettle costs are equa ly 


important ... and all obtained to an unsurpassed degree by HOUGHTO. 
SIZE. 


Daily, from all over the country, mills are profiting through the use of 
HOUGHTO-SIZES . . . and reporting savings of 25°% to 75%, in kettle 
costs. One mill reports a 3°, increase in loom efficiency with 
HOUGHO-SIZE. Another reports a 50°% less decrease in elongation, 
as compared with a former sized warp. And _ still another 
claims 36°, fewer loom stops after a long comparative test on 










10 looms. 
HOUGHTO-SIZE your warps for greater production 
. greater profits! Ask us to prove it... in your mill! 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Charlotte Chicago 


soliici iter 1745 





FOR COTTON WARPS 
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PARKS Automatic AIRCHANGER 


HOW IT WORKS 


2 Fan in this mixing chamber draws in air... 
and propels it forward. Air comes from outside (open- 
ing not shown)...or from room (opening at bottom) 
or at times from both. 
















2 Pushed forward through ducts at ceiling, the 







amount of outside air... or its mixture with inside 
| air ...is regulated and automatically balanced with 
| evaporation. 






wea 












3 Discharged through a series of duct outlets, 
air circulates throughout the room. Free moisture 


from humidifiers evaporates, heat is removed . .. and 
marked uniformity, particularly of humidity, results. 
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4 The “measured service” air...and with it much 
of the heat...escapes through a series of automatic 
exhaust shutters. With a slight pressure in the room, 
leakage is outward, increasing uniformity. 
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Parks Graduated Automatic Airchanger Regulation (Patented) 


The only system that can regulate as below 


Starts humidifiers 
Minimum incoming air 


HUMIDITY LOW 


HUMIDITY “2CVE tHE Low | | Operates humidifiers 
BELOW THE HIGH | Air change balanced 


HUMIDITY HIGH .... | Maximum air change 
| Humidifiers restricted 





Bulletin 637 tells more 


FITCHBURG, MASS. © CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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How white 


Color is an important characteristic of a tex- 
tile starch. The photograph shows a Stein Hal! 
chemist testing starch for color. By means of 
the photo-electric cell, the Colorimeter records 
for all time the exact degree of “whiteness” 
of any starch. Thus science controls still 
another of nature’s variables. 


This test is typical of many employed in 


STEIN, HALL & COMPANY, inc. 


STARCHES, 


DEXTRINES AND GUMS 


Stein Hall laboratories to insure the uniform- 
ity and quality of our starches, dextrines and 
gums. It is also typical of the close attention 
which the entire Stein Hall organization gives 
to the sizing, printing, and finishing problems 
of the textile industry. 

If you have any problems, why not let us 


help solve them g 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 


FOR 


SIZING - PRINTING: FINISHING 
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A radical new development! Belts vul- 
canized continuously in an exclusive pat- 
ented rotary press. No press overlaps or 
press marks — no undercure or overcure at 
any point. 
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AND RUBBER COMPANY iix'ss. 
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Technical Service 
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labor and 
Note—tThis referred to several 


Our Job 


(Maybe you are not having any trouble 
jinishing zippers, and maybe you don’t want 
to buy a 6000 spindle cotton yarn plant or 
machinery for fishing seine, rope and twine. 
Maybe you don’t have a speech to make 
or a training course to conduct on which 
you wish infermation. However, we be- 
lieve you will understand the scope of our 
job better in looking over some typical let- 
ters which we are receiving regularly. Your 
comments on any Of these letters or your 
own questions will be appreciated.) 


Wanted—6000 Spindle Cotton Mill 

“The writer is interested in locating for 
some friends a very up to the minute 6,000 
spindle cotton yarn plant; which special- 
izes in the very best grade of carded yarns, 
running in numbers from about 7s to 16s 
singles and which are then plied into 2, 
3, 4 and 5 plies as needed in the trade. 
This mill could be located either in the 
Carolinas or Georgia. 

“The writer is acting as intermediary for 
the parties concerned and will ask that 
you forward the information to him in 
strictest confidence.” 

(Name withheld) 

Note—CoTTon was able to find two pros- 
pective locations for the above party. If 
you know a mill for sale answering any- 
thing like the above description, your letter 
to CoTTON will be forwarded on to the 
proper parties. 


e 
Talk on Safety 


“Having read in your January issue in 
CoTTON Magazine a story on Safety which 
was very good, I am writing to you to 
see if you could send me a five minute 
talk on Safety around Textile Plants.” 

GEORGE HADFIELD 
J. & P. Coats 
Valley Falls, R. I. 

Note—Clippings of seven articles on safe 
ty, published recently in our columns, were 
furnished. Duplicates are available upon 
request. 


Knit Manufacturer Plans Training 


Course 

“We are planning a training course for 
employees covering all processes involved 
in hosiery manufacture. 

“We have been advised that you have 
published articles from time to time which 
are descriptive and educational along these 
lines and we would appreciate having you 
advise whether you have reprints of these 
articles and whether you could compile a 
set covering the different phases of hosiery 
manufacture, submitting a set to us with 
the understanding that if desirable, we 
could order a sufficient number of reprints 
to be used in this educational program.” 

H. V. W. ScoTT 
Van Raalte Company 
465 Getty Avenue 
Paterson, N. J. 

Note—Several knitting handbooks, taken 
from previous editorial pages of COTTON, 
and current reprints are available for such 
purposes. 


e 


Twine Machinery 
PL iebcdetheabes iat an executive of __- — 


Cotton Mills, is contemplating starting a 





business to manufacture fishing seine, rope 
and twine, and asked me to tell him what 
machinery would be necessary to make this 
twine and rope. 

“T told him would write him anid 
give him the names of these manufacturers. 

“If you don’t have this information al- 
ready in hand, you can probably get it from 
some of our old friends and subscribers.” 

W. A. McGEE 


you 


COTTON 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Note—-Haskell-Dawes Machine Company 
of Philadelphia makes twisters, Foster Ma- 
chine Company, Universal Winding Com- 
pany, C. G. Sargeut’s Sons make winding 
machinery. Any further suggestions to 
furnish this party will be forwarded on. 

* 
Finishing Zippers 

“We would like some information rela- 
tive to the finishing of zippers and wonder 
if there is some specific machine manufac- 
tured for this purpose. 

“Our problem is, of course, to stretch and 
finish these with the minimum amount of 


inquiry 
mills, and comments will be carried in “How 
Other Men Manage Department”. Any sug- 
gestions appreciated. 


* 


Articles on Loom Fixing 

“In your January or December 
COTTON in OLD-TIMER’S article he was writ 
ing on loom fixing and the system that he 
used when he was running a section on in 


issue or 


specting various parts of the loom 

“As I am planning to have a meeting 
with loom fixers next week, I would like 
to get some copies of this article if they 


are available. My recollection is that in 
the past you have had such articles printed 
in pamphlet form for distribution. If you 
can send me 100 copies of this, or any 
other short article might have which 
you think would be of value to loom fix- 
ers, I wish you would do so, enclosing in 
voice for these copies.” 


you 


T. W. MULLEN 

Vice President 
Rosemary Manufacturing 
Cotton Damasks 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 

Note—-Reprints can be secured on “The 
Story of OLD-TIMER’sS Methods of Working 
and Management’ from February and 
March issues, and from the first two in- 
stallments of “The Pleasure of Running a 
Section’ from November 1937 and January 
1938 issues, and “Methods of Fixing 
Looms”’, Articles 1 to 7 inclusive. 


Company 


Engineer Likes Modernization 
Editorial 

“T have just been reading your editorial 
in the February issue of Corton. I think 
this is a splendid editorial and tells a very 


important story in a concise and interest- 
ing way. 
“It does seem to me that the Textile 


Industry is undergoing a severe test at the 
present time of its own morale. If it can 
maintain a reasonable schedule of wages 
and hours, there is no excuse for federal 
regulation, but if a considerable part of 
the industry breaks down and runs 60 hour 
shifts at starvation wages, as a few lone 
wolves have done, then can count on 
the fact that we will have federal regula- 
tion with all its accompanying evils. 


we 


“IT hope that you will keep this topic 
on your editorial pages in the next few 
months.” 

CHERRY L. EMERSON 
V. P. Robert and Company, Inc 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

@ 
Camera Fans—Please Note 

Since including the Textile Pictorial 
Portfolio. in the February number, we have 
received numerous favorable comments on 


We are glad vou like the pic 
tures and we promise more of them 
time to time What kind do like? 

The Editorial Department welcome 
any photographs with a textile slant 
mitted by amateur photographers among 
our readers If we sufficient 
number of the right kind, we will run them 
as a special section. 


this feature 
from 
you 
will 


sub 


receive a 
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REPUBLICS PERFECTED 
| STAINLESS STEEL 
& | 


[REPUBLIC 
STEEL 
Reg. U.S. Pot. Off. 


First... he reports a substantial saving in cleaning time; 
for ENDURO’S smooth, lustrous, corrosion-resisting surface 


requires only a quick flushing. Second ... big savirgs due 
to the flexibility of ENDURO equipment; for colors can be (3(5L- HL3(U(c 
quickly and safely changed; fewer tanks being required. 
Third . . . re-dyeing costs due to corrosion or improper 
cleaning have been eliminated. Fourth . . . ENDURO’S per- 


manency has put an end to high equipment replacement 
STEEL AND TUBES, INC. 


and maintenance costs. 
The complete story of this and other prominent ENDURO URUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
Pp y P UNION DRAWN STEEL DIVISION 


installations in textile plants is available. Ask Republic, NILES STEEL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
Dept. C, to send you all the facts. BERGER MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
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economic thought; one of these dealing with 

fundamental and the other with superficial eco- 
nomics. Fundamental economics has to do with the 
application of deeply-rooted, basic principles, as af- 
fecting longtime results of a certain course of action. 
Superficial economics is concerned only with what a 
certain course of action can produce immediately. 
Thirty years ago, when Theodore Roosevelt was so 
forcibly preaching the doctrine of conservation of 
natural resources, he was merely recognizing that as 
a principle of fundamental economics we could not 
indefinitely continue to ravish our forest lands; ex- 
haust the fertility of farm lands and invite their ero- 
sion; and wastefully expend many of our other natural 
resources without ultimately reaching a point of ex- 
haustion where the country would suffer seriously 
from the depletion of these resources. At the same 
time that the President was preaching this doctrine 
of good sound common sense, the superficial econo- 
mists were roundly denouncing his program and in- 
sisting that we should increase employment and speed 
up business by exploiting and destroying our natural 
resources as expeditiously as possible. The funda- 
mental economists in that sort of argument recog- 
nized the necessity of perpetuating the supply of tim- 
ber and arable land, while the superficial economists 
were only interested in a quick profit, and with their 
eyes primarily on election day were not much con- 
cerned with what happened after the election. 

From the nature of things, practically every poli- 
tician, if he understands anything about economics at 
all, has to be a superficial economist. His immediate 
problem is obtaining favors for his constituents; his 
chief concern is election day. For a politician to take 
a sound, longtime view of a national economic prob- 
lem is to invite defeat at the hands of some oppor- 


[con ARE always in evidence two schools of 





This begins an intermittent series of editorialized discussions 
on subjects of a general scope that have a specific relationship 
to the interests of textile manufacturers. The business, economic 
and political activities of this country are so complex and inter- 
twined that the major problems of an individual or of an in- 
dividual business man cannot be segregated or compartmentized. 
Thus, we feel that the textile reader, as an American business 
man, has so definite an interest in the broader subjects to be 
discussed here that they have a logical place in his industry- 
reading and industry-thinking. Your comments will be helpful.— 
THE EDITOR. 
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SUPERFICIAL versus 
FUNDAMENTAL 


Vol. 102 No. 3 


ECONOMICS 


tunist who promises much in the present without 
thought to the future. 

The affairs of the past few years have certainly 
been administered according to the theories of the 
most superficial of the superficial economists. Any 
needling or pump-priming scheme that seemed likely 
to stimulate a little temporary business excitement 
was resorted to, regardless of possible longtime con- 
sequences. We have been living more or less on an 
inflation for 20 years, and we hate to give it up, yet 
for the past eight or nine years fundamental economic 
laws, that Congress cannot repeal or an administra- 
tion ignore indefinitely, have been trying to pull our 
inflated economic structure down to a sensible level. 


THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY went through this period, 
beginning about 1922. It was a hard, bitter, distress- 
ing period, but there was no help for it, and the re- 
adjustment had.to be made. While it may not be ab- 
solutely complete, even yet, it is substantially com- 
plete. Other industries entered upon their period of 
deflation in 1929 and 1930. By 19382 deflation had 
made considerable headway, but inflation had been 
such a beautiful toy to play with that nobody wanted 
to give it up, and we have been trying to hang on to 
it by every conceivable sort of subterfuge and illusory 
scheme imaginable. These schemes seem to have more 
or less crumbled up, and we are now back into another 
depression; call it by whatever fancy name you please. 

Among other futilities that have been widely prac- 
ticed has been that of lending money on easy terms 
through Government agencies to people who were not 
entitled to credit. A good deal of this indiscriminate 
lending has been prompted by sentimental, rather 
than logical, reasons. Hundreds of thousands of per- 
sons about to lose their homes through foreclosure 
presents a powerful appeal to the sympathies of the 
public. The Federal Government is now finding out, 
however, just what the bankers and insurance com- 
panies had found out before, and that was that a per- 
son who can’t pay the interest or principal of a loan 
has sooner or later got to lose the property securing 
the loan, or else the person who makes the loan has 
to lose his interest, and possibly his principal. Recent 
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newspaper reports indicate that the Federal Govern- 
ment has been forced to foreclose on over 200,000 
homes for non-payment of interest or principal. 


THE SAME LINE of reasoning applies to Federal 
loans on moribund manufacturing enterprises. There 
are undoubtedly textile mills, as well as other manufac- 
turing concerns, which have been benefited by Gov- 
ernment loans on favorable terms, but at the same 
time there have undoubtedly been cases where loans 
were made largely through the influence of some local 
politician wishing to curry favor with his constituents 
and where the loan was unjustifiable on any economic 
ground. The stock argument advanced is that if the 
plant goes out of business its employees are automat- 
ically thrown out of work, but since the production 
of this plant is immediately taken up by other plants, 
the same number of unemployed people are put to work 
elsewhere, and as far as the body politic is concerned, 
the effect is the same. People who had work now have 
none, while others who had none are now employed. 
It all adds up to the same thing. By keeping some 
hopelessly defunct plant running and leaving it owing 
the Government a good deal of money, the taxpayers 
were left holding the bag, and it is hard to see how 
any real benefit accrued from stringing out the exist- 
ence of something that finally had to go under. 


THERE IS now under consideration a companion 
scheme to the idea of trying to stay the hand of Fate 
by bolstering up rickety credit with Federal loans. 
That is the wages-and-hours bill which has been so 
hotly debated within the past few months. Certain 
sections of the country, no longer able to compete with 
other sections on a natural basis, are appealing to the 
Government to establish an artificial basis to forcibly 
maintain their status quo. The textile industry is 
particularly illustrative of that point. Southern cot- 
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ton mills enjoy certain natural advantages over New 
Englanders; these being chiefly climatic. Many New 
England mills suffer a terrific artificial disadvantage 
as compared with southern mills, in that militant labor 
organizations flatly refuse to permit the handling of 
as much machinery per worker as is generally handled 
in the South. 

As a fundamental economic principle, is it sound 
to adopt artificial measures to force all textile costs 
up to the level of those mills which now cannot meet 
competition? Generally speaking, mills in Maine and 
New Hampshire enjoy distinct advantages over those 
in Massachusetts. Practically all of those mills have 
cheap water power and are not subject to labor union 
restrictions prevalent in Massachusetts. Textile mills 
in New Hampshire and Maine should be able to com- 
pete on fairly even terms with mills of equal charac- 
ter in the South. If about 75 per cent of the mills of 
the United States are able to compete with each other 
on a natural basis, is it fair to artificially raise prices 
to the consumers on the product of this 75 per cent of 
the industry to help the other 25 per cent. 

Superficially, and as a practical political move, it 
might be desirable to do this, but over a long period 
of time, those who are best fitted to compete are going 
to survive, and those who cannot compete must give 
way to those who can. 

Most of the economic ills from which we suffer 
today have been caused by inflation and unjustifiable 
optimism, together with a determined policy of trying 
to defeat the operation of perfectly natural economic 
laws. If we would turn our minds less to perpetuat- 
ing inflation and stimulating it when it lags, and just 
let nature take its course to a greater extent, we would 
get back to a fundamentally sound economic structure 
a lot quicker than if we try to prolong the pipe dream 
a few more years. 
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Can You Answer These Questions for Us? 


HE ANSWERS to all of the 20 questions appended 
A below may be found in articles appearing in this 
issue of COTTON. If you have read this issue carefully, 
you should be able to answer a large percentage of 
them. They cover a wide range of subjects, and per- 
haps no individual reader’s interest extends over the 
entire field. However, we feel it will be interesting 
and entertaining if, after you read this issue in your 
customary way, if you will turn back to these ques- 
tions and see how many of them you can answer. 
There is no prize, other than the result of checking on 
yourself. Another result is that some question you 
cannot answer may lead you to read an article you 
otherwise would have overlooked. The page number 
after each question indicates the source of the answer. 
Drop us a line and tell us how you came out. 
1. What is the fundamental cause of most of our eco- 
nomie ills? (Page 51.) 


2. What are the major forms of textile printing? 
invented stencil printing of textiles? (Page 53.) 
3. What is the best way to check quickly on seconds 
produced in weaving? (Page 96.) 
4. How does one prominent mill in Mexico handle its 
waste problem? (Page 58.) 
5. What percentage of 


hosiery in 1916? In 1937? 


Who 


rayon consumption went into 


(Page 62.) 


6. In what year or years did the consumption of cotton 
by U. S. mills break all records? (Page 62.) 

7. What point of textile interest did Paul Seydel dis- 
cover on his recent trip to Australia? (Page 63.) 

S. On what grounds is the patentability of an idea or a 
device judged? (Page 68.) 

9. How do English textile mills apply individual drive 
motors on their cards? (Page 69.) 

10. What are the dates and places of the more impor- 
tant coming textile conventions? (Page 72.) 

11. Who handles, in the South, a recently developed 
hydraulic truck for handling large loom beams? (Page 78.) 

12. Who now represents Kaumagraph Company in the 
Carolinas territory? (Page 84.) 

13. To what mill presidency was D. W. Anderson, who 
has been president of Pacolet, recently elected? (Page 88.) 

14. What was the Wollar Savings Club founded by Old- 
Timer, and what were the results? (Page 92.) 

15. Does a weaver have to see all of his cloth as it is 
woven to make perfect cloth? (Page 97.) 

16. What is the best way to make a loop selvage? 
(Page 101.) 

17. Why are uniform lengths and perfect foot-and-leg 
matching such a problem on full-fashioned hosiery? (Page 
109. ) 

18. What well-known hosiery concern is 
addition at Siler City, N. C.? (Page 111.) 

19. What is the difference between the 13-step and 25- 
step Scott & Williams spiral attachments? (Page 113. ) 

°0. What are the nine requirements of an ideal hosiery 


dyehouse? (Page 116.) 


erecting an 











(Article 1) 


EXTILE PRINTING is an art which has come down 
to us through many centuries, and in that time 
has evolved itself into the forms which we know 
today. By “textile printing’ we mean the impression 
of one or more colors onto a woven fabric so as to pro- 
duce a pattern. The woven fabric may be silk, wool, 
cotton, linen, rayon, or mixtures of these materials, and 
in this article we shall endeavor to explain the various 
processes used to produce such designs. 

As before stated, the background of modern print- 
ing covers many centuries and its origin can be traced 
definitely to the Far East. Both the Chinese and the 
Hindoos may well claim themselves as being the first 
to produce patterns on cloth, but neither claim is so 
well authenticated as to say definitely which nation 
can take precedence over the other. 

It is probable that one of the first forms of print- 
ing was really a transitional phase from the art of 
dyeing, which is the impregnation of a woven fabric 
with a solid color. This form of printing is done by 
taking cloth and tying it into a series of knots, some 
of which are hard and some of which are soft; some 
double knots and some single, scattered at irregular 
intervals along the length of cloth. The goods are then 
dipped into a vat of color which is absorbed more by 
the cloth which has not been tied tightly, and less by 
the cloth which forms the knots. This piece of cloth 
can then be dried, the knots untied and retied in 
new places, the cloth again dipped into another vat 
containing a different color, dried again and this proc- 
ess repeated until the cloth has been immersed into 
as many colors as desired. This process, known to- 
day as “tie-dyeing”’, is still 
practiced on a very small 
scale, especially in the pro- 
duction of scarf and tie 
materials. The pattern 
formed is extremely hap- 


A Description and Study of 
TEXTILE PRINTING 


By C. Norris Rabold 


Chief Chemist, Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C. 


HIS article begins a serial treatment of 
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ayer might say this is more nearly dyeing than it is 
printing, this method was probably one of the first 
used to produce more than one color upon the same 
piece of cloth. At the same time, in the development 
of textile printing, there probably occurred the trans- 
ference of designs or colors on a woven fabric by the 
method of “hand printing’; here, the artist, with a 
brush and palette, produced designs upon a piece of 
cloth, which design could be repeated or a continuation 
of it made, depending upon the artisan’s intention. 


Batik Printing in Java 


The types of printing which are the direct fore- 
runners of textile printing and are still practiced to- 
day, are “batik (battik)” printing and “block,” and 
“stencil” printing, all of which were practiced many 
centuries ago. Batik is still carried on in the East, 
especially in Java, while block and stencil printing is 
practiced in this and European countries, though not 
on an extensive scale. Batiks are made by tracing the 
outline of the pattern on the cloth with a mixture of 
melted wax and resin, and subsequently filling in the 
portion between the outline with the same material. 
The cloth is then immersed in a bath of dye stuff and 
is colored where it is not “‘reserved” by the wax. After 
the unwaxed portions have been dyed, the cloth is then 
immersed in a bath of boiling water, usually contain- 
ing some alkaline material, which emulsifies off the 
wax, leaving part of the cloth dyed and the part which 
has been reserved, white. The cloth may then be dried 
and another pattern traced with the wax on top of 
what already has been printed. The cloth is again im- 
mersed in another color 
bath, and depending upon 
the nature of the second 
pattern, this different col- 
or may overlap the first 
and also color part of the 


eneeh cont ten apenenn te textile printing. This installment, OP elie cee Os ay 
usually carried on with  Scribing the earlier forms of printing and  qucing several different 
very bright colors. Due to those utilized in specialty work, is a logical shades. This is not com- 


the different tensions in 
the fabric, the colors from 
one vat to another overlap 
and shade into each other, 
thus producing a variegat- 
ed effect on the fabric. 

A somewhat _ similar 
process is used where a 
length of cloth is tied with 
string so as to constrict it 
at irregular intervals, and 
then dipped into various 
vats of color. While the 


section. 


of textiles 


introduction to the discussion. 
article will cover the subject of machine 
printing, which is in greatest use today. 
Piece-goods printing is the latest phase 
of finishing to receive development in the 
South in a substantial way. 
amount of the yardage woven in southern 
mills for printing is being processed in that 
This serial discussion will be of in- 
terest and value to those engaged in this 
work, as well as to readers in other phases 


The next mon as most of the Java- 
nese goods are single color 
patterns, although more 
than one is known. Due to 
the cracking of the wax 
and resin in the handling 
of the cloth in a one-color 
pattern only, delicate veins 
of color would trace them- 


An increasing 


selves irregularly across 
the reserve, thus producing 
a very rich effect. 


When modern machine 
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printing was first developed, considerable effort was 
expended, particularly in England, to imitate the 
hand-printed batik patterns. At first, these efforts 
were very crude and did not match the hand work, but 
later, due to improvements in engraving, and the gen- 
eral technique of machine printing, the imported fab- 
ric from the East was almost entirely supplanted. 
While batik printing has become nothing more to 
the modern age of printing than a curiosity, block 
printing, which is its contemporary, persists today— 
both in Europe and in this country, though in neither 
on a very large scale. Much attention and thought on 
the part of those interested in the development of block 
printing has resulted in many refinements, though to- 
day its technique is much the same as it was long ago. 


Block Printing 


Block printing consists essentially of stamping the 
design on the fabric by means of a wooden or metal 
block, upon which has been cut out the portion of the 
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tact with wet color. The skill of the artisan who 
carves out the design on these blocks is also important 
to the success of the pattern, for the outlines must be 
sharp and the edges of the design smooth, so that when 
the impression is made on the goods, no irregularities 
will appear, due to engraving. Cast metal forms are 
sometimes used in place of the carved wooden blocks, 
and these require touching up by hand only, to keep 
the edges smooth. 

In printing with blocks, a separate one must be 
carved for each portion of the design, thus if a flower 
is to be printed with the stem one color, the leaves an- 
other, and the petals still another, a separate block 
would have to be engraved for each of these portions 
of the design. These blocks may be of any size and 
shape, though they are usually square or rectangular 
and seldom run over 15 to 20 inches on a side, as over 
this size they become too cumbersome for the printer 
to handle satisfactorily. On each corner of the blocks 
are small wooden pegs, known as “register pins’”’, which 








A line of printing machines in a prominent southern plant 


design, in relief. These portions are then coated with 
color and are applied to the cloth by pressing the block 
against it. The cloth to be printed is laid upon a 
smooth, flat table and has underneath it another cloth 
made of thick absorbent material, which acts as a 
cushion, and the entire length on the table is printed 
by means of successive impressions made with the 
block or blocks forming the design. When this length 
has been printed, the cloth is pulled over the table un- 
til it is again covered with unprinted cloth, and the 
process repeated. 

The success of block printing depends largely on 
the blocks themselves, as the face of each block must 
be perfectly level and smooth and of a wood which does 
not tend to warp out of shape, due to continued con- 


are placed there so that the printer can match up ac- 
curately, one impression of the block with another. 
This he does by means of super-imposing the pin marks 
left by the first impression he makes on the cloth with 
the wooden pegs on the block when he makes a second 
impression, matching the right hand pin marks on the 
cloth with the left hand register pins on the block. 
Where possible, and it usually is, the blocks are so 
carved that these register pins form a part of the de- 
sign, and the layman can seldom distinguish these 
pitch marks in a well executed pattern. 

In applying the color to the block, the printer does 
it by pressing the block against an absorbent pad, 
which has been impregnated with the properly thick- 
ened dyestuff. This pad consists of a wooden frame 
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with sides several inches deep and the 
bottom covered with thick felt. The 
color is poured over this felt as evenly 
as possible, and is absorbed by it so 
that when the block is pressed against 
it, a thin film is retained by the raised 
surfaces. The printer then presses 
the block coated with color on the 
cloth, fixing its position by means of 
the aforesaid register pins and forces 
the color into the cloth by tapping 
the top of the block with a mallet, a manual process. 

Several machines, fathered by the Perrotine ma- 
chine, have been designed to do block printing me- 
chanically, but they have not come into extensive use, 
due to reasons too lengthy to mention here, although 
some printing by these machines is still done in France, 
where the Perrotine originated. 

Block printing today is used primarily on designs 
or patterns where the “repeat” is too far apart to be 
done by machine printing, or where the number of dif- 
ferent colors entering into the pattern are too many 
to be done by machine printing. Block printing is 
most suitable on very expensive fabrics, where the 
entire yardage to be printed is quite small, and the 
fabric after printing is intended primarily for orna- 
mental purposes. 


value. 


Screen and Spray Printing 


Several modifications of the art of “stenciling”’ 
are in use today in this country, these modifications 
being “screen printing” and “spray printing’’. Stencil- 
ing of textiles was originated by the Japanese and 
carried to a high plane of development by them. The 
stencil was made by cutting perforations on a piece 
of parchment, or similar material, which was then laid 
over the cloth to be printed, and a brush, dipped in 
suitably thickened color, was then passed over the sten- 
cil. As in block printing, where a separate block must 
be engraved for each color of the design, so must a 
stencil be cut for each separate color. These stencils 
may be cut in such a way that when one is placed on 
the cloth where a previous color has been printed, a 
portion of the second stencil may cover the already 
printed color so that the second color overlaps the 
first, forming a third shade. As the perforations in 
the stencils permitted a free passage of color into the 
cloth, and as the nature of the stencil itself also per- 
mitted these perforations to be in the form of fine 
lines and dots, the printer could produce many varie- 
gated effects, depending upon the number of times he 
passes his brush over the openings in the stencil, and 
also the pressure he applied at any particular time. 

Screen printing is done by means of frames over 
which are stretched finely woven silk, similar to bolt- 
ing silk. For each color of the design, a screen is made 
and the detail to be printed with each color is traced 
upon the silk, the silk then covered with a quick-hard- 
ening varnish, where the color is not to permeate 
through on the cloth to be printed. The actual print- 
ing operation is then performed by placing the screen 
upon the cloth, adjusting its position by means of the 
register pins on each corner, the color applied to its 
inner surface as evenly as possible with a brush. The 
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The next installment in this series will be of especial interest and definite 
It will describe machine printing, covering in detail the color 
shop, print room, agers and soapers, etc., as operated in present-day, 
progressive printworks in the South , , 


Other subjects of definitely practical interest to be covered in sub- 
sequent installments include: Printing thickeners from the standpoint of 
viscosities, color value, washability, etc.; engraving of copper rollers, 
functions of ager and soaper, dyestuff development, etc. 


printer then takes a wooden wedge, slightly rounded 
at the point, and passes it back and forth over the sur- 
face of the screen, forcing the color through the un- 
varnished portion of the silk onto the cloth to be 
printed, which is stretched smoothly on a flat table 
over an absorbent back cloth. 

With the same screen and the same strength of 
color, the printer can vary the depth of shade and the 
shading towards the edges of the pattern on the screen, 
depending upon the pressure he exerts and the number 
of times he passes the wooden wedge back and forth 
across the screen. As soon as one color is printed, a 
second screen, through which another color is to be 
printed, may be placed on top of the first, and the 
operation repeated, and so on until the design has 
been formed. Thus, as different colors, one after an- 
other, are printed in succession, beautiful shading ef- 
fects are produced, due to the super-imposing of one 
color on another, or to the bleeding where adjacent 
colors come in contact with each other. This bleeding 
effect, at the juncture of two different colors, which 
causes shading from one into the other is also true of 
block printing and is characteristic of both methods. 

By means of either screens or stencils, colors are 
also applied with an air spray gun. Here again, vary- 
ing effects can be produced with the same stencil or 
screen, depending upon the pressure of the gun and 
the time the spray of color is allowed to pass through 
the openings of the screen. 

One adaptation of the spray method of printing is 
by means of a revolving metal cylinder on which the 
design is perforated in a number of fine holes, behind 
which, fixed in position, are a number of air spray 
guns. These are so constructed that their sprays only 
operate intermittently. The cloth is passed in close 
contact to the cylinder which revolves continuously and 
the color sprays inside are actuated by electro-magnets 
which cause the color to spurt out of the jets through 
the perforations on the cylinder, and scatter over a 
definite area of cloth. Depending upon the pressure, 
size of these perforations, fluidity of the color, etc., 
the coverage on the cloth can be more or less controlled. 
Due to the fact that a great number of these spray jets 
may be placed inside of the cylinder, each one fed 
with a different color, a great variety of shades may 
be produced in one printing, and as the colors blend 
into each other, due to overlapping of the sprays, color 
gradations in shading from one color to another en- 
hance the beauty of the print. Also since the cylinder 
with the perforations in it may be quite large, a de 
sign can be continued over a length of cloth much larg- 
er than is possible in machine printing. 


(Continued on page 70) 
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Black Oil 





Cut Filling 





Dirty Cloth 





Dirty Hands 





Dirty Water 





Double Ends____ 
Dirty Filling 
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Hard Size 
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Kinky Filling 
Knock Outs 





Long Runs 





Lumps 








Oily Filling 
Oil on Selvage 





Pick Outs 








Skipped Filling 
Skipped Thread 





Skipped on Selvage 





Slasher Dirt 








Slack Warp 


Shafting Oil—Yellow____ . ie 


Smash 











Stringy Selvage 
Strings. 


Thick Stripes 








Thin Stripes 








Wrong Draw 
Rough 
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Form |. 


Goes to loom fixer 


SECONDS REDUCED 


BY SYSTEM 


Co-operation Between Cloth 


Room and Weave Room 


Aids in Reducing Bad Cloth 


/ HIS short article, with the aid of the accompany- 
ing forms, will attempt to describe briefly the 
system used at our plant for reducing seconds 
in the weave room. To a great many readers, this 
system may at first appear to be somewhat complicat- 
ed and not worth the effort involved; however, it has 
been found very beneficial in the mill where it is being 
employed. It has reduced seconds to, and holds them 
around, 134 per cent in the weave room, and under 3 
per cent for the finished cloth, which of course includes 
shorts, remnants, etc., This is in a mill on narrow 
sheetings and print cloths. 

The cloth is inspected on the loom three times a 
day; once each by the loom fixer, pick-out hand and 
smash hand. However, the weaver is held responsible 
for the quality of the cloth and is paid on a quality 
basis. Each of the three inspectors named has a num- 
ber, and as he makes his rounds, he puts a small, 1, 2, 
or 3, with a blue pencil on the cloth. When this gets 
to the cloth room and an imperfection is found near 
one of these numbers, the man responsible is repri- 
manded by the overseer. 





DAILY REPORT OF IMPERFECTIONS IN CLOTH 
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On the imperfect cloth that reaches the 
cloth room, there are several forms used for 


SECTION N° 1 SECTION N° 2 





notifying the weave room of the trouble. Form 
No. 1, similar to such a report as found in the 


LOOM N° 


TO LOOM N° TO 





majority of mills today, is most useful for get- 
ting word promptly to the weave room over- 
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YDS. DEFECTS Ne YDS. DEFE 
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seer indicating a loom that is making bad 


| 
| 
T 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 





cloth. As the cloth comes to the grader, he 


—— ood 


| 
| 





checks the report at the proper place, puts the 








loom number on and sends it immediately to 








the overseer of weaving. 
Also at the grader’s table is placed Form 
No. 2. On this form the grader places daily 











the loom number of each loom that has made 
cloth with any of the listed imperfections. 








Each day the report is sent to the over- 





seer of weaving, and he has a complete sum- 





mary of the conditions of his room relative 
to the making of imperfect cloth. 
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As the “back grader” works up the bad 





cloth, he makes a list each day of the loom 
numbers, the number of yards of imperfect 
cloth each loom makes and the cause or de- 
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fect. From this list is taken the information . 

for filling out Form No. 3. This form is made Seer rer 7 SECTION NS 
up according to the different sections in the LOOM N° TO LOOM Ne a 
weave room. The illustration shows only one i 

section, but the entire report sheet is printed N° YOS DEFECTS ime 








with a space for each of the sections in the 
weave room, and these sections are perforated. 
In only a few minutes time, a report is ready 
for each loom fixer, showing the loom number, 
number of yards, and defects for any of his looms. 

At the end of the week, the weave room is given 
Form No. 4, which shows not only the number of yards 
of seconds and the percentage of seconds of each sec- 
tion, but the percentage of production as well. This 
Weekly Weave Room Production Report is made up 
with a section for each section of the weave room, 
though to conserve space only one portion of this re- 
port is shown herewith. 

This report goes first to the superintendent, who 
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Form 3. Made out by the back-grader. 


comments with a red pencil “good” or “bad” and ini- 
tials his comments. This report throws an element of 
rivalry into the weave room, as each man sees a com- 
parison of his results with the results of others. 

As mentioned in the beginning, this system may 
appear to be a little elaborate, but once it is put into 
operation, it takes very little of any one person’s time 
in the organization and with us has proven to be & 
very satisfactory method of holding our seconds in 
the weave room to a minimum. 
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Form 4. This report shows the number of yards of seconds and the percentage of seconds as well. 
Reports such as these inject a spirit of friendly rivalry within the weave room 
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Procedure on Mi LL 


In a Mexican 


By James Dugelby 


Director de Hilatura 
Compania Industrial Veracruzana, S.A. Fabrica de Santa 
Rosa, Ciudad Mendoza, Mexico 

N THE CARDING AND SPINNING of cotton, costs may 
| often be substantially reduced by applying a 

method of efficient control of waste and other 
losses. These losses cannot be eliminated entirely 
because some of them are just as important as the 
finished goods themselves. Satisfactory control of 
the losses can be accomplished only by keeping in 
touch with each and all of the individual processes, 
and by keeping classified records for each of the 
different sections (departments). From these rec- 
ords, percentages and graphs may be prepared. Asa 
general indication it must be mentioned that the 
inside manager (superintendent) will require the co- 
operation of his overseers, as a weekly report will 
have to be received by him from the person in charge 
of each section (department). The following para- 
graphs indicate how the efficient and economical 
working of each department is controlled as far as 
the losses are concerned. 

Bales Entering the Mill 

When bales are first received in the mill, a pre- 
liminary examination is made by the storekeeper in 
order to ascertain and to record their condition. If 


WASTE as Practiced 
Textile Plant 


O MANUFACTURER has yet been sat- 
istied with his percentage of waste in 
the mill. As with taxes, we shall always have 
waste with us, but we continually strive to 
decrease it. A systematic method of check- 
ing the waste, and other losses, as employed 
in an outstanding mill in Mexico, is de- 
scribed here by the inside manager (super- 
intendent). We present it for its interest 
as to the problem discussed, and as showing 
practice in the industry in that country . 








excessive humidity is suspected, a test is made in the 
conditioning oven whenever possible. A bale book 
is kept and in it is recorded the weight of each bale 
as received, the broker’s weight, marks on the bale, 
number of the tag, quantity of bale hoops, condition 
of bagging, whether there is any country damage, and 
any other useful particulars. Irregularities only 
are pointed out to the manager and a claim is lodged 
on all justifiable discrepancies. 


Bales Entering the Opener Room 


After weighing, a metal tag bearing a number is 
attached to the bale, and the weight of the bale as 
received must be opposite the same number in the 
bale book; for this purpose it is preferable to use a 
system of progressive numbering. 

The storekeeper’s bale 
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book is made up as shown 
in Fig. 1. 

As the bales enter the 
bale opening room. they 
are weighed again and 
their weights recorded ina 
cotton book opposite the 
number found on the metal 
| tag. This weight is the 
actual weight of the cotton 
entering manufacture and 
may differ from previous 
weighings as local atmos- 
pheric conditions may have 
altered the humidity con- 
tent. 

The blowing-room ma- 
jor’s (overseer of carding) 
cotton book is made up as 
shown in Fig. 2 
It is the duty of the 
person in charge of classi- 
fying the bales to have re- 
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corded any faults he may find, such as false packs, 
inferior grades, etc. When it is possible, the faulty 
bales are left for the broker to see and the bagging 
and tags are kept for reference. Quite a lot of 
money is lost by not attending to these details. A 
few bales of inferior cotton are easily slipped, quite 
accidentally, into a better lot. It is unfair that a 
manufacturer should pay a pre-determined price for 
a stipulated type of cotton, and that he should receive 
an inferior grade or staple. The manufacturer de- 
pends on his employees to see that such does not hap- 
pen. It is up to the employees, whether manager or 
subordinate, to understand and to recognize this re- 
sponsibility. 
Waste Losses 


The cotton, having once been given the official 
classification and acceptance, now follows the normal 
procedure of manufacture. As each kind of waste is 
collected it is put into bags, or sometimes baled in 
a small electrical baling press. The bags or bales 
are then weighed and ticketed and their weights 
recorded in a notebook under suitable headings. Each 
week a list of the weights of the different kinds of 
waste are given to the inside manager (superintend- 
ent) or to his assistant, who records the weights 
under their appropriate headings. 

It is a good plan to have the dust flues and cellar 
cleaned out once a week in order to collect as nearly 
as possible all “visible” waste. 


The Industrial Calendar 


With respect to these records, and in order to be 
able to calculate accurately the waste percentages 
for each week or month, a form of calendar is used 
that divides the months into weeks, each of which 
is numbered. (See Fig. 3). The point of departure for 
this type of calendar is determined by the day from 
which wages are reckoned, i.e., making up day. For 
the purpose of illustration, suppose that wages are 
reckoned up to Thursday of each week, then the 
calendar should properly start on Friday of course. 

Thus February 1938 
will start on February 4, 
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week is referred to according to its number. 

The inside manager’s (superintendent) book of 
records is about 14 x 9 inches and has 36 horizontal 
lines. The vertical lines are drawn by hand to sep- 
arate the different columns. For the sake of sim- 
plicity in subsequently reckoning percentages, it is 
preferable to record the weight of each item in 
pounds. It must be understood that if any of the 
soft waste is not re-used in the mill, it must be added 
to waste losses. 


The Book of Records 


The pages allocated to bales and tares, soft waste, 
and waste losses, are shown in Figs. 4, 5, and 6, re- 
spectively. 

Where different kinds of cotton are manufac- 
tured, such as American and Egyptian, the waste is, 
as far as possible, recorded separately. When the 
soft waste is re-used in the mixing, this is not a true 
loss, but it is useful information to keep a record of 
the different classes of waste in order to compare 
percentages. To run this waste over means that the 
company is paying for processing the same cotton 
twice, so this waste should be kept to a minimum. 

Waste percentages may be calculated each week 
but a better average is secured by using each indus- 
trial month. Percentages are then calculated for 
each kind of waste or loss and are graphed so that 
the fluctuations may be appreciated at a glance. If 
there develops any abnormal increase in any one 
class of waste, an investigation follows at the earliest 
opportunity. The standard percentages for each kind 
of loss may differ in one mill from another so the 
routine standards for local application can only be 
established after several months of observation. 


Production of Yarn 


Every week the number of pounds of each of the 
different counts of yarn produced are booked, each 
column being headed by the counts of yarn; warp 
and filling are booked on separate pages. There is 
also a column for the total production in pounds. 
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(See Figs. 7, 8 and 9.) The average counts are cal- 
culated each month for the warp, the filling, and 
for the general average. 

Under the heading “Hours Worked” (See Fig. 10.) 
the different departments of the mill are classified; 
in each column either the number of hours, or the 
number of hour-machines, or the number of hour- 
spindles (spindle hours) are recorded. Accurate rec- 
ords are constantly kept of the number of machines 
actually at work; thus if a machine stops because 
of a breakage or to change counts, or for any other 
cause, the length of time lost is entered in a book 
by the overseer. At the end of the week the overseer 
delivers a list of stoppages to the inside manager (su- 
perintendent). The overseer also keeps a record of 
stoppages for his own use, such as the one shown 
in Fig. 11. 

At the close of the week the overseer figures the 
time lost as follows: 


Losses through breakdowns: 








432 x 160 
482 X 2 hr. 40 min. = = 1152 hour-spindles. 
60 
408 X 205 
408 X 3 hr. 25 min. = = 1394 hour-spindles 
60 


Total causes through breakdowns 2546 hour-spindles, 
Losses through other causes: 








432 xX 82 
432 X 1 hr. 22 min. = = 590 hour-spindles. 
60 
368 X 70 
368 X 1 hr. 10 min. = - = 429 hour-spindles. 
60 


Total losses through other causes 1019 hour-spindles. 


In his report to the manager he gives only the to- 
tal hour-spindles due to breakdowns, and to other 
causes. The manager or his assistant deducts these 
quantities from the full complement of hour-spindles 
for the week. The hour-spindles corresponding to 
the time lost are booked in a separate column in the 
book of records. The time lost because of break- 
downs may even be booked in a special column. This 
Same system may be applied to other departments. 

If the loss of time because of breakages shows 
an increase, the reason is ascertained. It may be 
possible that the overseer or his assistant or a fixer 
makes some adjustment improperly, or that the fixer 
does not sufficiently tighten nuts and screws, which 
work loose. 


The Departmental Balance Sheet 


The inside manager (superintendent) works out 
his own balance sheet and by so doing he nips many 
irregularities in the bud. The total weight of yarn 
produced added to the net weight of all visible waste 
gives a total that should be less than the net weight 
of cotton entered. There is always a certain amount 
of loss in the atmosphere in the form of dust, fly, 
etc., technically called “invisible loss’. A real indi- 
cation in the departmental balance sheet can only 
be obtained after stock-taking. A sample half-year 
balance sheet for a 46,000 spindle mill is given here- 
with: 
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PRODUCTION 
Yarn produced ...1,554,089 Ibs. 
Net visible waste.. 204,700 Ibs. 


FEED 


Net weight of 








cotton entered ..1,778,866 lbs. Present inventory... 109,2141bs 
Previous inventory 106,759 lbs. Invisible loss...... 17,622 Ibs. 
ee Lewes weed 1,885,625 lbs. eer 1,885,625 lbs. 


To find the invisible loss, add the yarn produced, 
the net visible waste, and the present inventory; sub- 
tract this total from the total of the feed side. Should 
it be found that the production (without invisible 
loss) exceeds or almost equals the feed side of the 
balance sheet, there must be something wrong some- 
where. After making sure that there is no mistake 
in the figures, investigation follows at once. 

The first point verified is the tare allowed to the 
spinners on their production. First of all the weight 
of the container at the weighing machine; it being 
understood that the weighing machine itself must be 
in good order, then a revision of the weight of tubes. 
Half an ounce overweight for every skip or box 
weighed in, taking an average of 30 pounds per 
weighing, and an annual output of 3,000,000 pounds 
approximately would result in an overweight of 3,125 
pounds of yarn which the spinners would have been 
paid for but which they had not produced. This 
amount would of course be at the expense of invisible 
loss. 

Invisible loss itself will vary in different mills. 
For instance, in a mill where the dust chimney is of 
smaller area than that generally used, the up-draft 
has more velocity and carries more dust into the at- 
mosphere. It must not be lost sight of, however, that 
where invisible loss is high, there is a possibility of 
yarn being stolen. Cases of theft are, happily, not 
frequent, but every angle is considered when in- 
visible loss is high. 

When invisible loss is low and the tares have been 
found to be correct, then the likelihood of spinners 
having access to the yarn store-room is investigated; 
where there is such a likelihood, suitable methods 
are adopted to prevent it. In point of fact, the man- 
ager takes steps to prevent this possibility even if 
his invisible loss is on the right side, because just 
as “Necessity is the mother of invention” so is “Op- 
portunity the mother of theft”. This does not by 
any means suggest that the average worker is dis- 
honest, but there are exceptions who may do quite 
a lot of damage—always providing the opportunity 
exists. 

Another source of overweight is the inclusion of 
one or more empty bobbins or pirns in the doffing. 
Where this practice is suspected, a look-out is kept 
for the culprits. 

As the percentage of humidity content is variable, 
invisible loss will also be affected by an increase or 
decrease in this respect. This is indeed where the 
importance of a conditioning oven is made manifest, 
for if the percentage of humidity in the raw cotton 
is known at the time it enters the processing, and if 
the percentage of humidity in the spun yarn is 
known, it is easy to determine whether fluctuations 
in invisible loss are due to a variation in the hu- 
midity contents. As a guide, invisible loss may vary 
between 0.5 and 1.5 per cent. 
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Wages 


It is the duty of the inside manager (superintend- 
ent) to control the cost of production and to keep it 
as low as possible. With this end in view, manufac- 
turing wages should be classified in two categories: 
(1) direct wages, (2) indirect wages. 

Direct wages are those paid to workers actually 
producing, such as picker operatives, card tenders, 
spinners, etc. Indirect wages are those paid to all 
other interior workers, such as overseers, doffers, 
sweepers, and all those not in charge of productive 
machines. 

It will be noticed that wages outside of the actual 
manufacturing are not taken into account. The rea- 
son for this is that the cost of manufacturing as de- 
scribed has nothing in common with costing proper. 
The main motive here is to control the cost and to 
keep it as low as possible, also to prevent unneces- 
sary waste, and as only those occupied inside the mill 
have any direct connection with actual output, only 
those need be taken into consideration. The rest of 
the employees, not directly connected with manufac- 
turing, have definite duties and their wages are fair- 
ly constant. It would be superfluous and irrelevant 
to take them into account here. 


Averages and Cost 


The cost of manufacture per 100 pounds of yarn 
may be easily calculated in direct wages, indirect 
wages, or jointly. The following formula is used: 


Cost * 100 
— cost per 100 pounds 





Production in pounds 


It has been found that, normally, the cost fluc- 
tuates inversely with the production per hour-spindle, 
and in order to have a better indication of the sta- 
bility of the cost of manufacture, the cost per 1000 
hour-spindles is figured, using the formula: 


Total cost « 1000 





— Cost per 1000 hour- 


Total number of hour spindles spindles 


This does not, and should not, fluctuate to any 
great extent, providing the processes are the same. 
Naturally, if combing is introduced where previous- 
ly only carding was the rule, the cost will increase; 
this will also be the case if more cotton passes 
through the jack frame for spinning a greater quan- 
tity of fine counts. 

The formula for finding the production per hour- 
spindle is as follows: 


Total production in pounds 
== Pounds per hour- 
spindle 





Total number of hour spindles 


All of the results should be recorded on the av- 
erages and costs page. (See Fig. 12.) 


Charts and Graphs 


From the worked-out averages and costs, it is 
convenient to keep charts on which the fluctuations 
are graphed. These will enable sudden rises or drops 
to be appreciated at a glance; it also shows whether 
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there exists any relation between one and another 
of the items, as should be the case between average 
counts, cost per 100 pounds, and production per hour- 
spindle. 

Percentages for each kind of waste and for total 
visible loss are worked out every month and the re- 
sults graphed. Any sudden jumps on the charts are 
points to be looked into. 

The production in hanks on the fly frames are 
totaled and recorded every week. Every month these 
productions are worked out in pounds according to 
hank roving being made in order to discover any 
discrepancies in this direction. It is remembered, 
however, that differences are likely to occur between 
the production on the ring frames and the calculat- 
ed production of the fly frames because the stock of 
bobbins itself is constantly fluctuating, but over a 
fairly lengthy period, say 6 months, the productions 
should show some concordance. Here, too, any sub- 
stantial differences in production of ring frames and 
fly frames are investigated. 


Testing 


Every picker lap is weighed and only a limited 
difference in weight is permitted. Drawing frame 
sliver is tested 3 or 4 times a day for weight. Where 
drawing frame sliver shows a series of wide and 
erratic variations the cause is ascertained. At one 
particular mill the investigation disclosed that out 
of 3 finisher pickers, two were working with a 20 
wheel on the drop shaft and one with a 22 wheel. 
This had the effect of increasing the draft between 
the measuring calender roll and the fluted lap rolls, 
and though the laps themselves were of the same 
weight on all 3 machines, a lap was being made 10 
per cent lighter yard for yard on one machine than 
on the other two. What had happened was that the 
blowing room major (overseer of carding), not well 
up in calculations, had run short of 20 wheels and 
had found that, as far as he was concerned, a 22 
wheel worked just as well. Wide variations could 
even be noted in the yarn when testing. 


It is a good plan, in order to keep the drawing 
frame sliver as nearly constant as possible, to strip 
every odd card cylinder and doffer at one stripping, 
and every even card at the next stripping. This tends 
to counteract the thinning effect of stripping all the 
cards at one time. 


Where irregularities are suspected of originating 
in the blowing room (picker room), a series of tests 
are carried out by unrolling laps on the floor and by 
weighing lengths of one yard each. Any fault found 
here is attended to. The regulator pedals may be 
the cause, or the cone belt may be defective, a back 
draft may exist, or a door in the side of the machine 
may have been left out. Any of these defects may 
cause uneven laps and consequently uneven sliver. 

In the combing department, tests are carried out 
at least once a week in order to verify the percent- 
age of waste being extracted. 

Roving from the fly frames is tested regularly, 
especially the fine frames and the jack frames— 


(Continued on page 70.) 
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Figures on Consumption of 


Rayon and Other Fibers 


i yew AMAZING STRIDES made by rayon consump- 
tion in this country are forcefully brought to 
light in figures given by the Rayon Organon, pub- 
lished by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc., in 
its special supplement to the annual rayon and tex- 
tile statistics number, in which is given the distribu- 
tion of rayon by trades. In 1916, shipments of vis- 
cose, cupra, and nitro yarns (acetate was not manu- 
factured at that time) totaled 5,700,000 pounds, in 
1927 it totaled 79,500,000 pounds, and in 1937 it to- 
taled 260,300,000 pounds, being supplemented about 
1931 by acetate rayon which began to find its place 
with viscose, cupra, and nitro. 

In 1916 the manufacture of hosiery required 67 
per cent, or 3,800,000 pounds, other knit goods 9 per 
cent or 500,000 pounds, and broad woven goods 23 
per cent or 1,300,000 pounds. In 1937, though the 
percentage of total poundage dropped in the case of 
hosiery manufactured with rayon from 67 per cent 
to only 5 per cent, there was an increase in actual 
poundage from 3,800,000 pounds to 12,700,000 pounds 
for hosiery, 15 per cent consumed by other knit 
goods or 38,800,000 pounds, for broad woven goods 
75 per cent or 196,800,000 pounds, and for narrow 
woven fabrics, which consumed only 1 per cent of 
the total poundage in 1916, there was an increase to 
3 per cent or a total of 7,200,000 pounds. Though 
narrow woven goods were low in percentage con- 
sumption, the actual poundage consumed by this 
class of goods was more in 1937 than the total con- 
sumption of all rayon in 1916. 

Although the trend in all other trades is toward 
a greater consumption in rayon poundage and a small- 
er percentage of the total consumption, both a greater 
percentage and a greater poundage of rayon is being 
made into broad woven goods. In the distribution 
of rayon by trades during 1937, the broad weaving 
industry showed some gain over 1936, but all types 
of outlet were badly hit by the depression of the 
closing months of 1937. A noteworthy gain by rayon 
during 1937 was its continuing increased use in fine 
woven lingerie fabrics, especially at the expense of 
silk. The accompanying table shows the various 
fabrics into which rayon and silk yarns go. 

The 1937 world production of filament rayon was 
1,125,000,000 pounds. Of this, 325,000,000 pounds 
(29 per cent) was made in Japan. The United 
States produced 312,236,000 pounds (28 per cent) of 
the world production of filament rayon. 

The 1937 world production of staple fiber was 
600,000,000 pounds. Of this, Japan produced 175,- 
000,000 pounds. The United States Production of 
staple fiber was 20,100,000 pounds or about 3 per 
cent of the world total. Substantial gains in staple 
fiber were made in 1937 by Germany and Italy. 

During 1937 the United States imports of staple 
fiber were 20,250,000 pounds, or slightly more than 


its own production. The domestic production of 


1937 CONSUMPTION OF RAYON YARNS AND SILE 
(As estimated by the Textile Economics Bureau) 


Pounds of Yarn 
Rayon Silks 
138,000,000 
16,500,000 


Woven Goods 


6,200,000 
2,000,000 

500,000 
5,500,000 
1,500,000 

800.000 
1,000,000 


Dresses 
Piece Goods (sold by the yard) 
Linings 

Underwear (also see Knit Goods) . 
Velvets 

Neckwear Fabrics 

Narrow Fabrics, Ribbons, etc. . 
Marquisettes 

Bedspreads 
Tapestries, 


22,000,000 
20,000,000 
5,000,000 
4,000,000 
6,000,000 
2,500,000 
4,000,000 
11,500,000 


Draperies, Upholsteries ... 


Knit Goods 
Circular-Knit Underwear 
Hosiery 
Flat-Knit Underwear and Gloves 
Knit Outerwear 
Other Knit 


26,0006 000 
14,000,000 
7,000,000 
8,000,000 
500,000 
15,000,000 


35,000,000 
100,000 
300,000 


1,000,000 








300,000,000 54,000,000 


This table is an estimate showing the various fabrics into 
which rayon and silk yarns go . . «. .« « « 





staple fiber has increased yearly, being nearly 10 
times as great as it was five years ago and 63 per 
cent greater than the figures for 1936. 

The production of rayon yarn in the United 
States has shown a steady increase yearly except 
for a couple of spasmodic drops, at the end of which 
the production picked up considerably to offset the 
decrease. The trend of domestic production and do- 
mestic consumption have gone along at practically 
the same pace. 


ee is still king. According to the Rayon Organ- 
on, consumption of cotton, wool, rayon, silk, and 
linen in the United States reached a total of 4,374,- 
900,000 pounds during 1937. Of this total poundage, 
83 per cent consumed was cotton. Wool was next 
with 8.1 per cent, following closely by rayon with 6.9 
per cent, and trailed by silk with 1.2 per cent and 
linen with .8 per cent. 

The consumption of each fiber was less than the 
preceding year of 1936 in each case except cotton, 
which continued its yearly poundage consumption 
increase so that it brought the total poundage of all 
fibers consumed well above the record set for any 
previous years. More cotton was consumed during 
1937 than during any previous year. 7,424,135 bales 
of cotton were consumed during 1937, exceeding the 
previous high of 7,405,021 bales. 

Over a period of 18 years wool consumption has 
been fairly evenly distributed annually, whereas 
rayon has jumped from a consumption of 8,700,000 
pounds in 1920 to 301,500,000 pounds in 1937. Silk 
also has doubled its poundage consumed since 1920 
and in 1937 there were 53,600,000 pounds used. 

Exports of cotton for the five months ending 
December 1937 amounted to 3,184,766 bales compared 
with 2,896,802 bales recorded in the same period of 
1936, on an increase of 9.1 per cent. Exports were 
lower to Canada, China, Spain, and especially Japan. 
The decreased takings of these countries, however, 
have been more than offset by larger exports to all 
other countries. Cotton prices in January 1938 av- 
eraged 8.6 cents per pound, as compared with a 
December 1937 average of 8.3 cents per pound. 
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Paul Seydel, in Australia, Finds Sheep 
Wearing Coats Made of Cotton Duck 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: We share with our readers the 
following letter from Paul Seydel, president of Seydel- 
Woolley Company, Atlanta, who, with Mrs. Seydel, 
recently made a 30,000-mile trip Down Under, visiting 
Hawaii, New Zealand, Australia, and other points. In 
Australia he encountered a novel use of cotton duck, 
which we know will interest the New Uses Section of 
The Cotton-Tezxtile Institute, and textile manufactur- 
ers generally.) 





at Daiksith. 


A flock of sheep wearing cotton rugs’ 
EDITOR COTTON: 

While in Australia, I encountered something that 
should be of interest to textile manufacturers and 
cotton growers. I was a guest of Sir Frederick 
McMaster, at his sheep ranch. His does not cover as 
much ground as the very largest Australian ranches 
(or stations as they are called there), as some of them 
cover more than a million acres—but Sir Frederick 
has the distinction of producing the finest sheep and 
the ‘finest wool. 
approximately $25,000. His flock of sheep numbers 
20,000—not the largest in Australia, but probably the 
most valuable flock per head. Sir Frederick is well 
known in Australia as a fine sheep breeder and philan- 
thropist. He contributes large sums of money to nu- 
merous institutions; one of them, for the study of 
sheep diseases, carries his name. 

While on his ranch, my attention was called to a 
number of sheep wearing coats such as the pet dogs 
in New York wear to protect them against the cold. 
These coverings for the sheep are called “rugs”, and 
they are made of cotton duck. They are constructed 
with adjustable cords on the back so that the rug can 
be increased in size to fit the animal as the fleece 
grows. They are used to keep the sheep warm and 
dry in the severest weather, and to protect the fleece. 

Sir Frederick assured me that the advantages of 
so covering the sheep after they are shorn in the cold 
days of early spring, to improve the fleece and to im- 
prove the health and meat of the sheep, are such that 


Not long ago he sold one ram for 


no owner in his position can afford to leave his sheep 
uncovered in the future, as he would be at a disad- 
vantage with those who will eventually cover their 
sheep. He had just ordered 15,000 rugs and intends 
to secure enough to cover the remainder of his sheep. 

Authoritative reports of tests and results in using 
these rugs disclose a distinct improvement in the 
quality of the fleece and character of the meat of the 
sheep, through the use of these coverings. ‘‘The com- 
parison between fleeces of rugged and unrugged 
sheep was overwhelmingly in favor of the former. 
Staple was at least half inch longer, the wool 
denser, better nourished and better grown, and there 
was absolutely no tip except on the head and neck, 
which were not covered by the rug. Staple was clean 
and sound, and the crimp curried right to the 
tip. 

“The increased commercial value of these rugged 
fleeces is considerable. Because of the absence of 
waste in tip the percentage of noil in combing would 
be reduced to a minimum. A woolbuyer who inspect- 
ed the sheep ventured the opinion that the rugged 
fleeces would yield 8 to 10 per cent higher than the 
unrugged. The most noteworthy feature 


Was 


Was 


Was 





Sir Frederick and Mrs. —_ with two rugged 
sheep at Dalkeith . . . @ 


the clean, soft-handling fleeces, with practically no 
sign of lamb-tip except on exposed portions.’ 

The number of sheep in Australia, I am informed, 
is nearly as great as the human population of the 
United States, and this is only a part of the sheep 
population of the world. If all sheep raisers could 
be convinced of the value of covering their sheep with 
cotton rugs, this would mean a great new outlet for 
cotton goods. 

Sincerely yours, 


PAUL SEYDEL 





The Why and Wherefore of 
FABRIC DESIGNING 


By T. O. Ott, Jr. 


(Article 2) 


know fabric analysis is the most essential. 

Here not only does he have the opportunity of 
seeing just what makes a fabric what it is, but count- 
less little details are analyzed and stored away for im- 
mediate or future use. When the analysis is complete 
the designer should have the entire process of manu- 
facture within his grasp so that he may chart the pro- 
cess for others. 

Valued comparisons of constructions from the 
standpoint of cost are obtained. In some fabrics the 
cost to the fourth decimal point may be important 
while in others wide margins are permissible. Only 
by continued practice in fabric analysis can the de- 
signer really know fabrics. 

To be able to cover this phase of his work profit- 
ably the designer must be thorough in his analysis. 
However he must use all the ingenuity possible to cut 
down on the details he must follow through. 

Some very helpful instruments are in use today 
which are great time savers. On very finely construct- 
ed fabrics, instruments of special construction are 
most essential. For the majority of fabrics a suff- 
ciently accurate analysis is obtainable with the follow- 
ing instruments. 

1. A one-inch pick glass of the standard folding 
type for counting ends and picks and for close exam- 
ination of fabrics and yarns. 

2. <A pointed wire or pick to locate picks or ends 
and to dissect fabrics. 

8. An ordinary 12-inch ruler for measuring areas 


()' ALL the multitude of things a designer must 


HIS IS the second of a series of articles 

on designing, in which the author is not 
attempting to release a specialty fabric for 
oroduction purposes to the readers, but in 
which he gives the ‘why and wherefore’ 
of each step in the designing process. The 
first article appeared on page 56 of the 
January issue and showed the develop- 
opment of a fabric for which there was no 
sample. This one is a study of fabric an- 
alysis for duplication, and method of com- 
puting costs 


and contractions. 

4. A pair of yarn scales for determining sample 
weights and yarn counts. The regular mill grain scales 
are usually available for this. Direct reading yarn 
balances are a very helpful supplement. 

5. A twist counter is essential to analyze yarn ef- 
fects. This is very necessary for novelty yarns as 
each yarn has a special make-up that cannot be guessed 
at. 

6. A slide rule for rapid calculations. 

The writer has used the direct reading yarn bal- 
ance for some years. It is particularly good for de- 
termining yarn counts where only small amounts of 
yarn are available. These small and delicate balances 
are furnished with templates for cutting standard 
lengths of yarns in cotton, wool, or linen, for direct 
weighing. When the correct template is used and the 
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correct number of yarn lengths are placed on the hook, 
the yarn count is equivalent to the number of lengths 
placed thereon. 

To illustrate a procedure in analysis of a fabric, an 
actual sample will here be dissected step by step. An 
8 x 8-inch swatch was received. All fabric and yarn 
constructions are to be determined along with cost 
data, these data to be supplemented with a point paper 
design of the pattern and chain draft, draw-in-draft, 
and harness chain, if any. (See accompanying design, 
chain draft, drawing-in draft, and reed plan.) 

A 6 x 6-inch swatch was cut from the sample and 
found to weigh 95 grams. The fabric width being 50 
inches, a general standard on draperies, all subsequent 
calculations will be based on this width. 

Note: A 6 x 6-inch equals 36 square inches, a multi- 
ple of a yard which allows cancellations in formulas. 
A template of fiber board is convenient for cutting 
such swatches. 


1. Weight of Fabrics 


(a) Ounces per Yard: 
(1) Formula: Oz. per Yard 
Wt. in Grs. of Swatch X In./Yd. X Fabric Width 





Area Swatch x 
95 < 86 X 50 


Grs. per Ounce 


Calculation 





36 X 4387.5 
For a 6x6-inch swatch, the area of swatch cancels 
yard and we have:— 
95 X 50 


inches per 





= 10.87 Oz./Yd. 
437.5 
The formula for a 6x6-inch swatch would then be:— 
(2) Formula: Oz. per Yd 
Wt. Grs. 6x6-in. Swatch < Width Fabric 


Grs. per Ounce 





(b) tog per Yard: 
(1) For any size sw a 
Formula: Lbs./Y 
Wt. Grs, ~ hei <x In./Yd. XK Fabric Width 





Area Swatch X Oz./Lb. X Grs. per Ounce 
(2) For 6x6-inch swatch— 
Wt. Grs. Swatch X Fabric Width 
Formula Lbs./Yd = 





Oz. per Pound X Grs., 
95 X 50 
Calculation = .68 Lbs./Yd. 
16 X 437.5 
(c) Yards per Pound: 
(1) For any size swatch— 
Formula: Yds./Lb. 
Area Swatch X Ounces per Yard X Grs. per Oz. 


per Ounce 








Wt. Grs. Swatch X Inches/Yd. X Fabric Width 
(2) For 6x6-inch swatch— 








Oz. per Yd. X Grs. per Oz. 
Formula: Yds./Lb. = 
Wt. Grs. Swatch xX Fabric Width 
16 X 437.5 
Calculation = = 1.47 Yds./Lb. 
95 X 50 


These calculations are recorded on the “Fabric 
Specification Record” shown completed in Fig. 1. 
(These figures were corrected later in the analysis 
so the exact figures do not appear as calculated at 
this point.) 


2. Yarn Contraction 

Several strands of warp were then pulled from 
the 6x6-inch swatch and measured after pulling out 
the kinks caused by the weave. The same operations 
were repeated with the filling yarns. Measurements 
were recorded as follows:— 


Length in Cloth Length of Strands 


..., >) eee eee ee 6 inches 6% inches 
Pee GPE taccosacen 6 inches 6% inches 
Filling 3s/1 and 12s/1. 6 inches 6% inches 


Contraction is figured in per cent of difference in 
original length of yarn to length of yarn in cloth. 


(a) Formula Warp Contraction 
Original Length — Length in Fabric 
Warp Contraction = ————————_ —— 
Original Length 





6%—6 
Calculation = - = 4.0 per cent warp contraction 





6 
(b) Formula Filling Contraction (Same as warp) 
2 —— 6 
Calculation = = 7.7 Per Cent Filling Contraction 


6% 
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3. Ends and Picks per Inch, Ends in Warp, Pick 
Gear. 


Actual counting of the ends and picks using the 

pick glass and picks yield the following :— 
Ends per inch (Sley) = 92 
Picks per inch = 17 

The standard width of the drapery being assumed 
as 50-inch finished, for ends in warp exclusive of 
selvage these were 92 50 — 4600 ends in body of 
warp. 24 ends of 18s/2 were added for selvage. 12 
for each selvage. 

On the pick gear an estimate of 16 pick gear for 
a loom constant of one was assumed because the 
fabric will contract after weaving enough to add one 
or two picks. The pick gear is usually a matter of 
a rough estimate and experiment as no general rule 
would apply to all fabrics. This is because the 
shrinkage is a function of weave, construction, yarn 
diameters, and warp tensions. 

At this point the yarn counts were found for each 
yarn in the fabric. The author used a pair of direct 
reading yarn balances mentioned previously and found 
the counts to be: 


Warp — 19s/1 slashed — 20s/1 unsized 


As 19s/1 was obtained on the balances for the sized 
yarn the count of the unsized yarn was found by 
calculating for the yarn minus 10 per cent size. To 
be exact the yarn must be desized before weighing. 

Filling — 5s/1 


Filling 3s/1 and 12s,/ 





‘1 twisted to form a corkscrew 


The 3s/1 and the 12s/1 were separated and several! 
lengths were weighed separately to determine the 
respective counts. Since the fabric was not sized 
in finishing no allowances were necessary as the ex- 
act count was found from the yarn. 

The counts of any of the yarns may be deter- 
mined with the yarn grain scales by weighing a defi- 
nite yardage of each yarn and calculating from the 
formula: 


8.33 * Number Yards 


Ww t. grs. of Y ards WwW eighed 


Yarn Count or H.R. 


The twist per inch in the warp were found to be 
standard warp and the twist in the 5s/1 filling and 
in the 12s/1 binder for the corkscrew were standard 
filling twist. The 3s/1 had a soft twist in order to 
give a fullness to the corkscrew when twisted. A 
more detailed discussion of the determination of 
twists will be given in another article entitled 
“Yarns and Their Analysis.” 

The 17 picks per inch included picks of 3s/1 and 
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12s/1 corkscrew, and 5s/1 filling. To obtain the 
average picks per inch of each filling the following 
rule comes in handy:—Measure off a section in 
which the repeat of filling repeats evenly. With 4 
picks of spiral and two picks of 5s/l, an even re- 
peat is obtained in 5'4-inch warp ways. In this 
distance there are 30 picks of 5s/l and 60 picks of 
3s/1 and 12s/1 spiral or 30 — 5% = 5.45 picks per 
inch of 5s/1 and 60 — 514 — 10.90 picks per inch of 
38s/l1 and 12s/1 corkscrew. The average picks per 
inch is then a little less than 17 or 5.45 + 10.90 — 
16.35 picks per inch. These data are useful later in 
calculations under paragraph 7, Weight of Filling 
in Fabric. 


4. Width in Reed 

With the width of the fabric 50 inches and the 
filling contraction 7.7 per cent the width in reed be- 
tween selvages is calculated. 


(a) Formula for width in reed: 
Width from Loom xX 100 
Width in Reed => ———— 


(100 — Filling Contraction) 
50 & 100 
Calculation: = 
(100 — 7.7) 
This means that the 4600 ends of 20s/1 must be 
spread over 54.2 inches in the reed to allow for fill- 
ing contraction. The selvage adds %4-inch approx- 
imately making 54% inches in reed. 


5. Reed Dent 
The logical way to find the reed dents per inch 


oo 





54.2 inches 





(a) Formula reed dent: 
Ends in Warp 








Reed Dent = —— 
Width in Reed XK Ends per Dent 
4600 
Calculation = = 
54.2 xX 4 
Note:—It was decided to use 4 ends per dent due to charac- 
ter of draw. (See Fig. 2). 


The nearest stock reed was a 21.29 dent spread 
69 inches which was close enough to be practical. 


21.22 Dent Reed 





6. Weight of Warp in Fabric 
For the weight of warp in one (1) yard of fabric 
a calculation is made:— 


(a) Formula: Weight Sized Warp in Fabric: 
Weight Warp in Fabric (in Lbs.) 
No. Yds. Fabric XK Ends in Warp X (100 + Per Cent Size) 


840 





(1 — Per Cent Warp Contraction) X Yarn No. > 
1 xX 4600 X (100+ 10) 
Calculation: ———————-—--—- = .314 Lbs. per Yd. 
(100 —4) K 20 & 840 
1 X 24 
Selvage == ———————--—-—_ - ——  - =: .00344 Lbs. per Yd. 
(100 — 7.7) *¥ 9 & 840 


(Size factors are omitted for unsized w arp.) 
Total Lbs. per yard of warp = Wt. body + Wt. Selv. 
314 + .0034 = .3174 Lbs. 
7. Weight of Filling in Fabric. 

The factors affecting the weight of filling in a 
fabric are width of warp in reed, picks per inch, 
and yarn numbers. 

(a) Formula: Pounds Filling 

Yards Cloth X* Picks per Inch X Width in Reed 








840 xX Yarn Numbers 
Calculation for 5s/1 in 1 yard of fabric: 
1 X 5.45 & 54.5 
.0708 pounds per yard. 





840 X 5 
Calculation for 3s/1 and 12s/1:— 
1 X 10.90 54.5 
—_--+—— = .2960 pounds per yard. 
840 X 3s/l and 12s/1 





(Average count of 3s/l and 12s/1 or 2.4s is used in this 
calculation—secured by 3 XK 12 ~ 15—product ~ sum 
of numbers = average count.) 


8. Total weight of One (1) yard in pounds per yard. 
The total weight of one (1) yard of this fabric is 
weight of warp plus weight of filling. In this case :— 


20/1 + 65/1 + 3/1 and 12/1 


8174 + .0708 + .2960 = .6842 pounds per yard 
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Now a check on the total weight of a linear yard of 
this fabric as figured from the swatch and as fig- 
ured from the yarn counts show a difference. 





From Yarn From Swatch Difference 
.6842 ~o 6 = .0042 
.0042 
Error — = .6 per cent. 
.6842 


This checks within practical limits so .6842 is taken 
as the standard weight of the fabric. The yds. per 
lb. and oz. per yd. were corrected to agree. (See 
Fig. 1.) 


9. Per cent of warp and filling to total weight of 
the fabric. 
Per cent of warps: 


(1) Formula: 
Wt. Warp in One Yd. of Cloth * 100 


Wt. of One Yard of Fabric 
(Decimal pounds are used in all calculations. However, 
ounces and grains may be just as readily substituted.) 
.3174 XK 100 
——— = 46.39 Per Cent Warp 
.6842 





= Per Cent Warp 





—_——___ 


Calculation: 


Per cent of filling: 


(2) Formula: 
Wt. Filling in One Yard of Cloth x 100 
— . —— = Per Cent Filling 





Wt. of One Yard of Cloth 
Calculation: 
(Each filling is calculated separately) 
0708 X 100 
For 5s/1 = 
.6842 
For 3s/1 and 12s/1 corkscrew 
9 


10.35 Per Cent Filling 








= 43.26 Per Cent Filling 

6842 
All these percentages were entered on the Specifi- 
cation Record as shown, Fig. 1. 


10. Production Calculations. 

General production ‘figures were now in order so 
that the cost of weaving possibilities might be stud- 
ied. 


(a) 100 per cent production for 40 hours. 

This calculation is always the starting point of 
all production figures. General experience and 
knowledge of the weaving qualities of other similar 
fabrics allows the designer or overseer to set a 
standard of possible performance at from 60 per 
cent to 95 per cent of the 100 per cent production 
figure to allow for all necessary stoppages. 


(1) Formula: 
Picks per Min. X Min. Operated 





= 100 Per Cent Production 


Picks per Inch X 36 in Yards. 

(The loom to be used in our case was a 25 harness dobby 
4/1 OC & K 72-inch Cotton King automatic loom, 130 
P.P.M.) 

130 XK 2400 


= 509 Yards in 40 Hours 





Calculation: 
17 X 36 


In this case I assumed that the fabric would run 
at 80 per cent efficiency. Then 80 per cent of 509 
yards would be 407 yards. On an 8-loom stand then 
8 & 407 or 3256 yards for 40 hours would be attain- 
able. This is important as a basis for figuring the 
cost of labor and overhead on a particular fabric. 
These figures will be referred to in discussing fab- 
ric costs. 


(b) Pounds of Cloth Per Week (40 hrs.). 
This information is secured to give a check on 
yarn consumption. 


(1) Formula: Yards Cloth per Week at 80 Per Cent efficiency 
xX Pounds per Yard = Pounds Cloth per Week. 
Calculations: 407 X .6842 = 278 Pounds Cloth Per Week 
per Loom, 


(c) Pounds Warp and Pounds Filling Per Week. 


(1) Formula: Pounds Cloth per Week x Per Cent Warp 
Pounds Warp per Week. 
Calculation: 278 x .4639 = 


per Loom, 


129 Pounds Warp per Week 
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(2) Formula: Pounds Cloth per Week X Per Cent Filling = 
Pounds Filling per Week per Loom. 
58/1 Calculation: 278 X .1035 = 29 Pounds per Week per 


Loom. 
3s/1 and 12s8s/1 Calculation: 278 X .4326 = 120 Pounds 


per Week per Loom. 


From the number of looms on a fabric an accu- 
rate check on the yarns needed can be forecast from 


these figures. 


(e) Yards Warp on Loom Beam 
and Cuts Per Beam. 

This information is very useful for checking the 
warps ahead of the loom. In our case the loom beam 
has a 5-inch barrel, a 20-inch head and is 68 inches 
between heads. To calculate this, employ this very 
useful formula: 


Formula: 
Yds. on Loom Beam 
(Dia. Barrel + Dia. Head) x Diff. in Dia. Barrel and Head 
x .7854 X Beam Length 


Pounds to Yd. of Warp X Density Yarn in Cu. In. per Lb 





—_— 
a 


This weight of warp yarn per yard is calculated 
from formula (6 a) leaving out the warp contrac- 
tions as the warp on the beam is not affected by 
same. The calculated weight of warp would then 
be .301 pounds. The yarn density is assumed as 60. 


(5 +20) * 15 X .7854 X 68 
Calculation: ——— 





- = 1108 Yds. on Beam. 
.301 X 60 


The cut length on this drapery would be a maxi- 
mum of 50 yards so to obtain the cuts per beam: 


Formula: 
Yds. on Loom Beam 


$a 


= Cuts per Beam 





Cut Length X 1-+ Per Cent Warp Contraction 
1108 


21% Cuts per Beam 





Calculation: = 


50 X 1.04 


Here the warp connection must be considered be- 
cause the cut length considered was the length of 
finished cloth. 

For the weeks run on loom beam the total yards 
on the beam of warp that will make finished cloth or 
214%, X 50 = 1062% yards is the basis. 1062 — 407 
equals 2.6 weeks run or say 242 weeks. 

The foregoing paragraphs complete the fabric 
analysis and the Specification Record. From these 
data as recorded in Figure I all other essential in- 
formation can be obtained as needed; such as weav- 
ers’ rates and cost data of various kinds. At the 
time of such an analysis of a fabric as has just been 
completed, the designer finds it expedient to make 
a complete analysis of the yarns and yarn construc- 
tions necessary for duplication of yarns. This phase 
of analysis, although very essential, must be cov- 
ered in an article “Yarns and Their Analysis” as 
space does not permit their being covered here. 


Figuring Fabric Cost 
from Specifications 


Inasmuch as the Fabric Specification Record is 
a convenient form on which to record fabric cost, a 
short paragraph or so is well devoted to it at this 
time. Usually these data are recorded in the space 
entitled “Remarks” in Figure 1. In this illustration 
it is necessary to begin with the cost of the finished 
yarn delivered to the weave room at a finished price. 
All figures will be arbitrary in the calculations 
given. 

To begin the theoretical yarn weights as calcu- 
lated from the yarn counts as in paragraph 8 are 
taken for each of the yarns in the fabric. As the 
weights are calculated in decimal pounds and the 
yarn prices are given in cents, a simple multiplica- 
tion gives the cost of each yarn in a yard of cloth. 


6) 


These data were then compiled as follows: 


Cost Yarn 

Pounds Yarn Cost in Fabric 

Yarn Kind of Yarn per Pound per Pound 
3174 20/1 White .2500 .07935 
0708 5/1 colored 3500 02478 
.2960 3/1 and 12/1 colored 4000 .11840 


_— ——-— 


HOOF 
aaed 





Total cost of yarn in the fabric per pound ......... 


Now the next step obtains the cost of direct labor 
for the weaving of this fabric. From the paragraph 
10 it was estimated at production of 80 per cent that 
a weaver would make 3256 yards in 40 hours (407 
8) or production per loom * number of looms per 
With a weaver at $20.00 base pay the cost 


weaver. 
per yard for weaving would be: 
20 X 100 
—————- or .614 of a Cent per Yd 
3256 


For the battery hand assuming that she can han- 
dle 30 pounds of filling per hour, then in 40 hours 
she will handle 1200 pounds of filling. From “Pounds 
Filling Per Loom Per Week” we see that one loom 
uses a total of 149 pounds per week. With 4 per 
cent waste this would increase to 155 pounds per 
week. To obtain the looms that she will handle for 
the 40 hours 1200 — 155 — 8. Therefore 8 looms is 
a stand for the battery hand as well as the weaver 
at the 80 per cent production assumed. Supposing 
that she is paid $12.00 per week then the cost per 
yard for the battery hand will be: 


Pounds Filling Handled per Wk. 











Formula: —— = Yards cloth in which 
Pounds in 1 Yard of the Fabric filling is handled by 
battery hand 
1200 
Calculation: ———— = 3268 yards. 
3668 
12 X 100 
Battery hand cost per yard = .366 of a cent per yard 


3268 


Thus the weaver cost and the battery hand cost 
is .614 plus .366 or .98 of a cent per yard. As indi- 
rect labor such as fixing, drawing-in, tying-in, and 
general may or may not be included in the cost of in- 
direct labor, we must assume that the burden and 
overhead and indirect is a set figure for our calcu- 
lations and make it arbitrarily, say 3 cents per yard. 
Then the cost of manufacture would be in this case 
3.98 cents per yard or $.0398. This figure is then 
added to the yarn cost as shown in Figure 1. 

Warp waste is assumed as 1 per cent and filling 
waste as 3 per cent of the cost of the respective 
yarns. 


Cost of Yarn Per Cent Waste Cost of Waste 
$.07935 l $.000793 
24780 3 007434 
-.. ££ fo eee $.008227 or .82 of one cent 


No seconds were figured in the fabric cost as on 
this fabric the seconds would be so small as to be 


negligible. Usually this cost would be covered in 
the contract of sales. 
Total cost of fabric: 
fi) See -o-s $.2225 or 22% cents 
Cost of Manufacturing O898 or 4 cents 


Cost of Waste 


These figures are offered as an illustration as 
the writer realizes the cost methods of each mill is 
modified for its own use and accounting set-up. 
However, it is an excellent way for the beginner in 
in this work to get the grasp of problems involved in 
fabric costs. 


_ (This concludes the second installment of the se- 
ries on fabric designing. The third article will appear 
in an early issue covering another important phase of 
this subject. Save your installments so you will have 
the complete series.) 








Some Data on Securing 
Textile Patents . . . 
By Oscar A. Geier * 


but the same rules and procedures apply to 

other patents. Textile patents in general may 
be classified as (1) machine patents, (2) fabric or 
yarn patents, such as lastex and fabrics made from 
it, (83) processes on finishing or treating yarns and 
fabrics, such as the Tootal patent for crush-proofing, 
(4) patents relating to chemical for treating fabrics, 
such as patents covering various forms of dyes, wet- 
ting agents, etc., (5) design patents for various 
prints, and various types and styles of dresses. 
There are also other miscellaneous patents not fit- 
ting into any of these classes such as patents on 
garment constructions, patents on spools, etc. The 
United States Patent Office, Washington, D. C., be- 
sides granting patents, also has jurisdiction over the 
registration of trade marks in the textile field. 


The life of a patent in this country runs for 17 
vears from the date of the grant, or from the date of 
the issuance of the patent, and not from the filing 
date, as is common in some other countries. This is 
important because often a watent application is 
pending for several years. The patent states on its 
face that the United States of America grants to 
the patentee the exclusive right to make, use, or sell 
the invention, but this is really not the case; what 
really is granted by the government to the patentee 
is the use of the right to prevent others from mak- 
ing, using, and selling the invention covered by the 
patent. A patent may be infringed by an invasion 
of any one of these three rights. 

The patent is really a contract between the pat- 
entee and the government, and by this contract the 
inventor agrees to disclose his invention completely 
to the public and in turn the government places the 
courts at his disposal to aid him to exclude others 
from manufacturing, using, or selling the invention 
for a term of 17 years, at the end of which time the 
invention becomes public property, unless the patent 
is renewed, and this can only be done by act of Con- 
gress. 

If mutual efforts of several persons result in a 
unitary invention, these persons are joint inventors 
and must apply for joint patent. This is the only way 
to secure a valid patent. Only the real and actual in- 
ventor or inventors should sign the patent papers. 
An employer or financially interested party must not 
apply for joint patent or the rights of both parties 
may be lost. 

To be patentable, the invention or discovery 
must not have been known or used by others in this 
country or patented or described in any printed pub- 


A “| HE FOLLOWING REMARKS relate to textile patents, 





*Textile patent attorney, Richards & Geier, 274 Madison 
Ave., New York City. Address delivered before American 


Association of Textile Technologists, Feb. 2, New York City. 
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lication in this or any foreign countries before the 
applicant’s invention or discovery thereof for more 
than two years prior to the filing of an application 
for patent. The invention or discovery must not 
have been in public use or on sale in this country for 
more than two years prior to the filing of the appli- 
cation for patent therefor. The invention or discov- 
ery must not have been patented in any foreign coun- 
try or an application filed by the inventor or his 


legal representatives more than 12 months prior to 
his application for patent in this country. The inven- 
tion must not have been in public use or on sale in this 
country more than two years prior to the filing of the 
application for patent. 

To be patentable, an invention must be useful, 
which means that the invention must be capable of 
performing a function. The fact that it is more ef- 
ficient or practical than preceding devices is not suf- 
ficient by itself. 

A complete patent application comprises a peti- 
tion, with power of attorney if one is appointed, 
signed by the inventor with his full name, specifica- 
tion signed by the inventor and an oath signed by 
the inventor before a Notary Public, a drawing of 
the invention, and the filing fee. The specification is 
important and must contain a full description of the 
invention and the manner or process of making, con- 
structing, and using it. It must be described in such 
full, clear and exact terms as to enable any person 
skilled in the art to make, construct, or compound 
and use it. The claims are the most important part 
of the patent application. They define the exact 
limits of an invention. There is always a tendency 
for the inventor to withhold information that might 
enable the man skilled in the art to make the inven- 
tion—many such patents so filed are declared in- 
valid. 

Inventors should keep in their files a complete 
record of any inventions being developed, because 
often a proceeding is instituted to determine the 
valid claim of several applications for the same in- 
vention. Dates of first drawings and first written 
descriptions should be verified by a Notary Public 
with witnesses. The wisest plan to follow is for the 
inventor to file an application for a patent at an early 
date and not wait until somebody else has filed an 
application on the same or similar article. 


If an employee, during his hours of employment, 
working with the employer’s materials and appli- 
ances, conceives and perfects an invention for which 
he obtains a patent, he must accord his employer a 
non-exclusive right to practice the invention. 


Design patents are granted, with certain restric- 
tions similar to those for patents, for articles of manu- 
facture, such as dresses, and for surface ornamenta- 
tion on all sorts of articles such as laces, rugs, and em- 


broideries. The design must involve invention and 
be ornamental. Designs cannot be protected by 
copyright. 


Trademarks are used to point out clearly the ori- 
gin and ownership of the merchandise to which the 
trademark is affixed. Once a trademark loses this 
character, the property right is destroyed. A trade- 
mark may be a symbol, coined word, portrait, etc. 


There is a tendency to abstain from patenting in- 
ventions in the textile industry and there is also a 
tendency on the part of the industry to derogate any 
patent which may be issued, usually on the ground 
that the matter was well known and used for many 
vears before the date of the patent. A patent should 
be regarded as a means of insurance to the textile 
industry, and if companies would promptly apply for 
patents on all novel features, they would have no 
cause to complain to the Patent Office for failing to 
reject patent applications directed to ideas which 
have long been in public utilization. 
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Individual Motor Drive on Cards 


By an English Correspondent 


HE ESSENTIAL problem in the drive of cards in 
fine cotton spinning mills is to accelerate the 
card cylinder smoothly and several times a day 
up to 170 to 220 r.p.m. After starting, the above- 
mentioned operating speed must be maintained as 
closely as possible, at a power input of about one kw. 
In order that the starting period should be as 
short as possible and operation economical, the driv- 
ing motor possesses a high starting torque and good 
efficiency. Further, special stripping brushes have 
to be driven which are used for the regular and fre- 
quent stripping of the carding-cylinder clothing. To 
carry out the periodical but less frequent grinding of 
the latter, the card has to be driven in counter sense. 
These requirements are simple 
in themselves but it must be 
remembered that there are a 
great number of cards in the 
mill, as compared to some of 
the other machines, that they 
take up considerable space 
and are placed very close to 
one another. For this reason, 
the driving motors cannot 
usually be placed alongside 
the machines. The problem to 
be solved is the lodging of the 
motor in a very restricted 
space which, usually means 
making some constructive al- 
terations to the machines. 

If the individual drive of 
cards has only come to the 
fore recently, this is due, less 
to there not having been a sat- 
isfactory solution of the ques- 
tion available, than to the slight interest manifested 
towards the individual drive of cards. The same far- 
reaching improvements in operation and attendance 
which accompanied the application of individual 
drive to other textile machines, was not expected 
from the individual drive of cards, which machines 
are infrequently started and always run at constant 
speed. Group drive was, therefore, adhered to and 
this all the more so as the problem could, often, be 
solved with very simple transmission gear. 

In a well laid out group of drives there is general- 
ly a geared motor drive composed of a high-speed mo- 
tor and a reduction gear lodged in the bearing shield 
on the driving side, and this is direct-coupled to the 
line shaft at 250 r.p.m. Drives like this give good 
results. Nevertheless, individual drive has been at- 
tracting increased attention of late. The better light- 
ing and easier supervision and the reduction in dust 
resulting from the elimination of the line-shaft trans- 
mission gear cannot fail to react favourably on the 





production figure of cards. It is also of importance 
whether the operating speed of all cards is exactly 
maintained or not. Investigation in spinning mills 
with line-shaft transmission showed that there were 
speed deviations of 2-4 per cent, usually due to the 
different states of the transmission belts. Now, this 
is no poor result but means, nevertheless, that indi- 
vidual drive at exactly maintained speeds must lead 
to greater production. 

If these qualities of individual drive are to be tak- 
en advantage of, the power transmission must take 
place with as small a slip as possible, this apart from 
the requisite electrical conditions which the motor has 
to fulfil and which have been mentioned already. The 
condition of no slip is best fulfilled by using a roller- 
chain drive which also produces smooth running of 
the driven machine and per- 
mits of bringing the two 
shafts very close together. 
Thus, the motor can be lodged 
in the card bend and close to 
the bearing of the cylinder. 
The motor is secured to the 
cord frame by a cast-iron sup- 
port and does not project be- 
yond the frame. A totally- 
enclosed loom motor is used 
with grease-lubricated roller 
bearings which, practically 
speaking, requires no attend- 
ance. The chain runs in an en- 
closed oil bath. 

The hand-operated motor- 
protection switch with ther- 
mal release is also built on 
the machine; it connects the 
motor straight to the supply 
system. The card is rapidly 
brought to its full speed. The hand-operated protec- 
tive switch can be replaced by one having solenoid 
control and push-button operation. 

Machines with wire clothing are reversed when 
grinding is necessary, this being carried out by a 
change-over reversing switch which causes the motor 
to rotate in the opposite sense. The troublesome cross- 
ing of transmission belts, which is necessary with 
line-shaft transmission is eliminated. The reversing 
position of the switch is interlocked and can only be 
released by the operator. When stripping the cloth- 
ing of the cylinder the motor shaft end which pro- 
jects from the chain box, and is protected in ordinary 
service, is now used to mount a cable pulley to drive 
the cleaning brushes. The grinding cylinders can, 
also, be driven by this pulley. It should be mentioned 
that a horizontal or downward-inclined chain or belt 
is advantageous. This eliminates the danger of the 
card cylinder being lifted during starting and the 
cylinder clothing and the revolving flats harming each 
other by coming into contact. For this reason, mo- 
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tors mounted above the card are not recommended. 

A modern individual belt drive takes this into ac- 
count. The motor is lodged at the bottom of the card 
frame and secured in a cradle under the feed roller. 
The necessary belt pull for efficient transmission is 
generated by the weight of the motor itself and can 
be adjusted by a belt-tightening device, through 
springs. The springs impart a certain elasticity to 
the motor cradling. The stripping brushes are driven 
by the cylinder belt pulley which has a groove on the 
outside for this purpose. The grinding cylinders are 
driven in similar manner from the other side of the 
card, for which work the motor is reversed. 

——— o@® --- 
Taking "No" for an Answer 

When the man stated his grievance the foreman 
knew that the answer would have to be “No.” 

He also realized that the man was very wrought 
up and that a flat rejection would put him in a very 
rebellious and ugly mood. 

Therefore, he proceeded quietly to discuss the whole 
situation in some detail with the man. He put up 
many questions the logical answers to which all point- 
ed to the ultimate negative decision. 

As the discussion calmly progressed the man grad- 
ually cooled off. At the same time he slowly recon- 
ciled himself to an acceptance of the fact that “No” 


would be a fair answer. 
—‘How to Handle Grievances”: Elliott Service Co., Ine. 


* 
Only 38 Cents 

An operator complained to his foreman that the 
adjustment of his machine was not quite right. Asa 
result he was losing out on possible earnings. 

The foreman immediately checked up and found 
that the machine was running such a small percentage 
below the standard speed that this could hardly have 
affected the man’s earnings appreciably. He had it 
adjusted to standard speed, however, which satisfied 
the operator. 

To give the operator the full benefit of the doubt, 
he had an adjustment made of the man’s pay back to 
the beginning of the previous pay period. The ad- 
justment only meant an additional 38 cents, but the 
evidence of the foreman’s desire to be absolutely fair, 


made a deep and favorable impression upon the man. 
—‘‘How to Handle Grievances”; Elliott Service Co., Inc. 


Only One Viewpoint 

“I know what you’re driving at before you go into 
all the details,’ the foreman interrupted, “but the 
trouble with you is that you’re not interested in see- 
ing the company’s viewpoint!” 

Then the foreman proceeded to give the man who 
had brought up a grievance a long harangue on the 
company’s viewpoint without giving the man a chance 
to finish presenting his own case. 

Finally, after being completely talked down, the 
man went back to his job with his request rejected, 
but his mind unchanged. 

The foreman’s refusal to listen to his viewpoint 
had made the worker completely unreceptive to any- 
thing the foreman had to say about the company’s 
viewpoint. 

—‘How to Handle Grievances”: Elliott Service Co., Inc. 
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A Study of Textile Printing 
(Continued from page 55.) 


Spray printing has numerous disadvantages, such 
as the tendency of the spray nozzles to cease opera- 
tion, the plugging of the perforations of the cylinder, 
and a tendency for color to stick fast on its surface, 
plus the difficulty of keeping the cloth, the cylinder 
and the small spray nozzles working in unison. 

One can see that the methods of printing previous- 
ly described do not readily lend themselves to mass 
production. One may have the disadvantage of being 
too cumbersome and expensive, another, mechanical 
disadvantages which have not yet been overcome, plus 
the fact that the designs produced are not distin- 
guished by the clean-cut, sharp impressions which are 
now so much desired. For these other reasons, but 
largely because of the one of cost, machine or roller 
printing since it was first developed over two centuries 
ago has become more and more the medium by which 
the artists’ designs are transferred to woven fabrics, 
until today probably 90 per cent of the world’s printed 
textiles are processed by this method. 

Beginning in the next article, we will give a thor- 
ough discussion of machine printing in a practical way, 
covering the detailed description of the operation of a 
print works engaged in the printing of various types 
of textiles, including the color stocks, print room, 
agers and soapers, etc. 


a | es 


Procedure on Mill Waste 


(Continued from page 61.) 


whichever of these machines precedes the ring frame. 
It is especially essential in mills that consume their 
own yarn in the looms to keep a constant check on 
counts of yarn, for should irregularities be allowed 
to run over a lengthy period the result in weaving 
will be two-fold; first, the irregularities in the yarn 
may show up in the cloth, particularly where filling 
is concerned, for if the yarn is not of the same counts 
in two different cops, the thinner yarn will give the 
cloth a gray appearance in comparison to the length 
woven with coarser yarn, causing a bar effect. Sec- 
ond, if the yarn is allowed to run coarse through lack 
of regular and frequent testing, the cloth will have 
more weight per yard than it should have, and where 
goods are sold by the length, the manufacturer will 
be giving away a corresponding amount of manufac- 
tured cotton. This may result in a serious loss. 

By keeping constant and careful record as has 
been described, the manager can see at a glance how 
his mill is functioning. He has his finger on the 
pulse of his spinning and has the satisfaction of 
knowing exactly what is happening inside the plant. 
Discrepancies, if they occur, cannot last long under 
this systematic supervision and control. Without 
these records, many irregularities, especially in the 
form of unnecessary waste, might go on for years 
and cost the firm a fortune. 


—— Ct 


An article on this same subject was prepared by the author for 
The Tertile Weekly, of England. 
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Curr—ENT TEXTILE Topics .... 





Talk of the Month 


OTTON AND OTHER TEXTILES were in a favorable 
( position, relative to other lines of industry, at 
the start of 1938. Yet they were not able to 
make real headway toward recovery in the first two 
months, although giv- 
ing promise through 
that period, because 
the delay in readjust- 
ments of most industries was a retarding influence 
and the depressing conditions of 1937 were protracted 
by extreme confusion which the administration was 
unable to disperse. 

For months there was nothing but talk as a reme- 
dy for the ills of business, except that contemporan- 
eously the situation actually was being improved basic- 
ally by normal processes. Thus in the face of contin- 
uing confusion sentiment showed a tendency to bright- 
en by the middle of February. The abnormalities of 
last year, and even the confusion, appeared at last to 
have been well liquidated or discounted. 


A Bit of Current History 


Competent authorities began to forecast a general 
upturn for the spring in business. At the same time 
a note of caution was apparent. Without satisfactory 
adjustment of the relationship between government 
and business, underlying basic conditions in industry 
stand to be obstructed by psychological hazards. Auto- 
matic forces may bring a temporary surge upward, 
but a definitely healthy forward movement awaits po- 
litical and economic harmony. 

Cotton manufacturers showed keen foresight as to 
the outlook for the early part of the year, when they 
determined to keep production restricted through the 
first two months or so. Buyers maintained a careful 
buying policy, pending the time when they should be 
forced by requirement or led by expediency to extend 
their purchases further into the future. The low rate 
of production, meantime, helped mills to resist further 
pressure for lower prices. 

This does not alter the fact that cotton manufac- 
tures already had been reduced to unprofitable levels. 
However, the readjustments in cotton manufacturers, 
aggravated by the extreme weakness of the raw ma- 
terial incident to a record crop, have put the industry 
in a favorable position among the textiles as sellers 
look forward to recovery. Competition of other fibers 
with cotton, as ever, makes little headway. 

On this point the experience of 1937 is interest- 
ing. It happens to be pointed out by a trade paper in 
the rayon branch, The Rayon Organon, that the con- 
sumption of leading textile fibers in 1937 was larger 
than in 1936 only because of the increased use of raw 
cotton. Wool, silk and even rayon showed a lower vol- 
ume of consumption, in fact, because of the drastic 
decline in industry during the latter part of the year. 


Basic readjustments 
point to improvement 


Through the first part of the year the reports on 
finished cotton merchandise have been somewhat va- 
ried, but on the whole the markets appeared to be on 
a level which promoted consumer interest. The inven- 
tory position of both retailers and manufacturers by 
February was undoubtedly showing great improve- 
ment. Retailers for several months had generally been 
liquidating the stocks accumulated in the ill-fated 
large covering for what proved to be a disappointing 
fall trade. 

Disappointing Fall Trade 


As pointed out by one economic service, the course 
of trade rarely changes in mid-winter. It was ad- 
duced, however, that the national consuming power in 
the drastic decline of 1937 was not shattered as in the 
severe depression started in 1929. There has been dis- 
cussion of whether 1937 marked the beginning of a 
depression or of a temporary recession in a recovery, 
but the inventory position, the agricultural situation, 
the investment or the employment factors are not akin 
to those of 1930. 

At the time of writing, there was even suggestion 
of a major price movement in raw cotton. It was 
figured that a stronger trend in the staple might be 
the constructive force toward a better position in the 
goods market. Aside from this factor, the severe cur- 
tailment by mills and low prices favorable to consu- 
mer buyers of finished cotton merchandise were ele- 
ments to inspire confidence. The chief fear was that 
the processing tax might again be introduced as a 
disrupting influence. 


Trade Agreements 


One other fear was that the adoption of trade 
agreements with Great Britain and Czechoslovakia 
might introduce another destructive force into the do- 
mestic textile situation. Governmental obsession 
against an isolationist position by this country tends 
toward a policy of self-sacrifice. It can do no good 
to international trade for this country to undermine 
home industry. Even foreign economists are citing 
prosperity of the United States as necessary to the 
well-being of the world. 

Among suggestions for restoration of textile mar- 
kets in general is the idea that manufacturers adopt 
methods of the newer industries for securing a fair 
share of the consumer’s dollar. The New York Journal 
of Commerce recently printed an article on the ag- 
gressive sales methods of such industries, with a ques- 
tion as to why something similar could not be done 
in textiles. It is at least food for thought. 


P TO THE PRESENT MONTH the cotton mills of New 
England had made only moderate progress out of 
the long recession, the leading news through January 
and February being of readjustments with labor and 
reports of losses during the past year. The two de- 
velopments have a normal relationship, although union 
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workers in accepting wage reductions made protest. 

James Tansey, carders secretary and spokesman 
for the Textile Council in Fall River, said that “the 
unions forming the Textile Council and affiliated with 
the American Federation of Textile Operators have 
voted for a reduction of 1214 per cent under protest, 
being firmly convinced that a reduction in wages is 
not a remedy or true solution of the 
depression conditions or the poor 
trade conditions in the cotton tex- 
tile industry.” 

One after another, the large and small centers 
of cotton textile production have faced the issue of 
lower wages. While some differences arose, the spread 
of reductions has been steady. The statement of Mr. 
Tansey says merely what is not the remedy of or rea- 
son for the depression conditions. Labor offered no 
solution thereof itself, but did submit to conditions 
that were a fact and not a theory. 

It could have admitted the fact that the final wage 
advance came inconsistently when the mills were 
facing a period of declining prices. Wages through 
the last half of 1937 were at the highest level in his- 
tory through New England cotton mills. That is the 
wage scales were highest. Yet prices for cotton goods 
steadily declined and, reaching the lows for several 
years, made operation of plants a losing proposition. 


New England 
Mill Situation 


Reduce Wages or Shut Down 


This was well nigh disastrous to some mills and, 
as we noted last month, a number would have been 
indefinitely closed except for the acceptance by work- 
ers of a wage reduction. At last accounts it was re- 
ported that the Booth Manufacturing Company of 
New Bedford still might have to liquidate, after clos- 
ing indefinitely on February 1 because of unprofit- 
able conditions of operation. 

Wage cuts brought an immediate reaction from 
some buyers of goods, in the guise of bids for lower 
prices. Such bids, however, were not productive of 
lower prices for goods. As a number of mills were 
faced with the alternative of cutting costs or going 
out of business, they could not be induced to reduce 
their goods anew. Other mills, moreover, made the 
cuts in order to offset ruinous prices for goods and 
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The Spring 1938 Conventions 


The textile conventions for spring and summer 
1938, thus far announced, presage a busy and profit- 
able season. Here are the dates and places of those 
announced up to press time for this issue, listed 
chronologically: 

Textile Operating Executives of Georgia, carding-spin- 
ning discussion, Ga. Tech Y. M. C. A. Building, Atlanta, 
Saturday, March 19, 9:30 A. M. 

South Central Section, American Association of Textile 
Chemists & Colorists, Andrew Jackson Hotel, Knoxville, 
Tenn., Saturday evening, April 9. 

Southeastern Section, American Association of Textile 
Chemists & Colorists, Hotel Dempsey, Macon, Ga., Saturday 
evening, April 23. 

Annual Knitting Arts Exhibition, Commercial Museum, 
Philadelphia, Pa., week of April 25-29. 

Annual convention, National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers, Philadelphia, April 27. 

American Cotton Manufacturers Association, annual con- 
vention, Bon Air Hotel, Augusta, Ga., April 28-29-30. 

Cotton Manufacturers Association of Georgia, annual 
convention, Cloister Hotel, Sea Island Beach, Ga., May 19-20. 
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not to make a lower market. 


Passage of the Farm Bill in February was the 
occasion for expectations of a stronger market in cot- 
ton goods, by a stabilizing of the price of the raw 
staple. The incidence of a demoralized market for 
raw cotton on the record crop last year was a potent 
factor in the depression of the goods market. By the 
same token, the stabilizing of cotton obviously would 
be a constructive force. 


Almost immediately, however, arose the spectre of 
a new processing tax. One experience has been had 
with the processing tax and so leaders in the industry 
were not without experience in forecasting evil con- 
sequences of such a class levy. As stated by Russell 
T. Fisher, president of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers, the processing levy would be a 
“sales tax of the worst form.” 


He predicted that processing taxes, feared by New 
England congressmen as a possible resort for farm 
bill financing, would increase unemployment and the 
cost of living. ‘“‘Levied on the manufacturer in the 
hope that the people will not realize it is being taxed,” 
he added, “the processing tax pyramids until the ulti- 
mate consumer pays from $2 to $3 for every dollar 
of benefit paid to the farmer.” 


This is only one other way in which Washington 
operates to keep mill men on tenterhooks. New Eng- 
land wool manufacturers have for months been agi- 
tating against reduction of tariffs on textiles for the 
purpose of establishing international trade pacts. They 
have been joined by cotton manufacturers (not to 
mention several other lines of industry here) in a con- 
certed move of protest toward carrying trade agree- 
ments to the point of jeopardizing domestic enter- 
prises. 


In a period of depressing news, some consolida- 
tion is found when a constructive bit of information 
is forthcoming. The citizens of Jewett City, Conn., 
have raised $100,000 toward the salvation of the As- 
pinook Company plant and a New York group is re- 
ported as putting up $500,000. R. B. Armour, presi- 
dent of the Hartford Rayon Company, of Rockly Hill, 
Conn., heads the New York syndicate. Plans involved 
reopening of the mill as speedily as possible. 





Verification 


A man complained to his foreman of a pay short- 
age. 

“And this ain’t the first time it happened,” the 
man said. “I’ve been short-changed on and off for 
the past four or five months.” 


“T’ll have your pay checked for the past six months, 
and if you’ve got anything coming you sure will get 
it,” the foreman replied. 

A thorough check showed absolute accuracy in fig- 
uring the man’s pay, not only for six months, but for 
a year back. The foreman laid all of these records 
before the man so that he could see for himself that 
no mistake had been made. Do you know anything 
better than the real facts for settling such a situa- 
tion? 

—‘How to Handle Grievances”; Elliott Service Co., Inc. 
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IT’S GOT WHAT IT TAKES 


on Pivoted-Base Drives... 











i. changing over from line shaft to 
individual pivoted-base drives correct 
belting specification becomes more impor- 
tant than ever before. It is impossible to 
realize full efficiency with stretchy belts 
that allow the motor to drop too low. 
changing the tension-ratio of the drive— 
or with belts possessing low flex-life. 


ie ech i ren To avoid all such difheulties you need 
sh Gest astniiiee 0" only remember that the Goodyear 
tia Mine bn atk ult te COMPASS “10” Belt is recommended by 
south’s largest textile mills. leading manufacturers of this type of 
drive—for three outstanding reasons: 


It has the lowest inelastic stretch of any 
belt made. insuring a constant relation- 
ship between pivot point and belt strands. 


It is truly endless; has no splice to fail 
with the constant strain of flexing around 
short centers. 


It has extremely high flex-life because the 
load-carrying element is built in one 
plane. There are no plies to separate: no 
interplaner distortion. 


Consult the @® 


Like all Goodyear products for the 
textile industry COMPASS short 
center endless belts are individu- 
ally specified to your operation 
by the G.T. M.— Goodyear Tech- 
nical Man—to insure the correct 
size and weight of belt for most 
efficient service. He will be glad 

to give you complete informa- 
tion about this made-to- 
order belt. To bring the 

G.T. M. to your office write 
Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, 

or Los Angeles, California 

—or phone your Good- 
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What the Southern Mills are Doing 





EWARD CoTTON MILLs, INc., Worth- 
L ville, N. C., has improved the 
weave room by putting down new floor- 
ing and painting the interior. Long 
draft spinning, high speed warping, 
and automatic looms have also been 
installed in this mill. 


North Georgia Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Toccoa, Ga., has taken over the 
old Capps Cotton Mill and is operating 
it as a thread finishing and packag- 
ing plant. It is reported that this com- 
pany is owned by Clark Thread Com- 
pany. 


Burlington Mills Corporation, with 
yeneral offices in Greensboro, N. C., 
has established a branch mill at Bris- 
tol, Va., equipped with $300,000 worth 
of machinery and employing 300 per- 
sons. 


The Bama Cotton Mill, Enterprise, 
Ala., has added a new wing to the pres- 
ent plant, part of the construction be- 
ing one story and part two stories. Ad- 
ditional machinery installed 
and other workers added. 


has been 
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North Carolina Finishing Company, 
Yadkin, N. C., has completed an ad 
dition to the plant, built to take care 
of increased business. It is one of a 
number of buildings erected in the last 
few years. 


According to John W. Notes, com- 
missioner of labor, Columbia, S. C., a 
New England textile concern is plan- 
ning to locate a plant in South Caro- 
lina. 


De Funiak Garment Factory, De Fu- 
niak Springs, Fla., is having a build- 
ing remodeled. The company will 
manufacture shirts and other wearing 
apparel. 


Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, Whit- 
mire, S. C., has constructed a $20,000 
addition to the mills with Potter and 
Shackelford of Greenville, S. C.. us 
contractors. 


Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., it 
is reported, are planning to add 200 
looms for weaving spun rayon and cot- 





ton, using 80 per cent rayon and 20 
per cent cotton. 


Pickens (S. C.) Cotton Mill has let 
contract to C. M. Guest & Sons, Ander- 
son, S. C., for the purchase of a chlori- 
nator mixer and for repair work an‘ 
improvements. 


Monroe Mills, Monroeville, Ala., will 
construct an addition to the present 
plant. Contract has already been Iet 
for this work. 


A new cotton weaving mill will be 
erected in Montgomery, Ala., which 


will employ about 250 persons. Capital 
was raised locally. 


A shirt factory is expected to be 1!v- 
cated at Blue Ridge, Ga., which will 
employ about 200 persons, with an an- 
nual payroll of about $100,000. 


Negotiations are under way to lo- 
cate a weaving plant at the Maryland 
state penitentiary, to be operated un- 
der the state-use system. 


At Newton, Miss., the citizens have 
approved a $50,000 bond proposal to 
locate a textile plant in the city. 


Nalven & Sons’ plant, Clifton Forge, 
Va., has added 55 new ribbon looms. 
—— 


Piedmont Section AATCC 
Meets in Greenville, S. C. 

The Piedmont Section of the Ameri- 
ean Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists held its winter meeting 
in the Poinsett Hotel, Greenville, S. C., 
February 19. There were two _ ses- 
sions, the one in the afternoon being 
devoted to technical subjects and the 
night session consisting of a banquet 
followed by several speakers. During 
the technical program, papers were 
presented by Dr. Sivert Glarum of 
Rohm & Haas Company on printing 
thickeners; by Ben Verity, technical 
advisor, Carbic Color & Chemical Com- 
pany, on some of the dyeing and print- 
ing problems and their solution; and 
by E. M. Edgerton, director of style 
bureau and color research of Pacific 
Mills, on color demands from the mer- 
chandising point of view. General dis- 
cussion was held after the technical 
papers on the AATCC wash fastness 
test. 

The main speaker of the evening ses- 
sion was Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, 
president of the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, Inc., who presented some pertin- 
ent facts concerning the present posi- 
tion of cotton fabrics in the eyes of 
the consumer and the trend of gains 
in the consumption of rayon fabrics. 
He brought out the need for some cen- 








tral agency to study cotton styling and 
merchandising. 


W. M. McLaurine, secretary, -the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, also spoke for a few minutes. 

R. E. Rupp, chairman of the sec- 
tion, announced that the national con- 
vention of the AATCC would be held 
in Atlanta, Ga., December 2-3, 1938, as 
guests of the Southeastern Section of 
AATCC. The next regular meeting of 
the Piedmont Section will be in Greens- 
boro, N. C., May 7, and the summer 
outing of the section will be at Myrtle 
Beach, S. C., June 24-25. Reservations 
for the outing must be made through 
Jasper Ivey, The Mathieson Alkali 


Works, Inc., First National Bank 
Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
—_—__@—_—__ 


Color Fastness Identification 
Better Fabrics Testing Bureau of the 


National Retail Dry Goods Association 
and E. I. duPont de Nemours & Com- 
pany, Inc., announced a new program 
of color fastness identification for tex- 
tiles. The program includes a new 
seal of color fastness to be known as 
the “Color Tested” seal which may be 
affixed to fabrics which pass standard 
color fastness tests of the Association's 
official laboratory. ‘The seal does not 
indicate absolute color fastness; the 
plan is based upon fastness tests in 
keeping with the use to which the con- 
sumer will put the finished article. 
For example, wash fabrics will be 
thoroughly tested for color fastness to 
laundering and to reasonable exposure 
to light—drapery fabrics will be test- 
ed for cleanability and prolonged ex- 
posure to light, etc. The duPont com- 
pany has co-operated in the develop- 
ment of the new seal by supplying the 
Bureau with necessary technical data. 
& 
Allis-Chalmers Announces 


Publicity Personnel Changes 
The publicity department of Allis- 


Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwan- 
kee, Wis., for power, electrical and in- 
dustrial machinery, now has two sec- 
tions. George Callos has been appoint- 
ed assistant manager in charge of sales 
promotion, embracing advertising, bul- 
letins, exhibitions, house organs, etc. 
A. K. Birch has been appointed as- 
sistant manager in charge of market 
analysis, sales organization service em- 
bracing price books, data and sales in- 
formation, and the distribution of lit- 
erature. 
* 
Ken Bishop Represents 


Powell in Southeast 
W. K. “Ken” Bishop, formerly with 


The Lunkenheimer Company, Cincin- 
nati, O., is now sales representative for 
The Wm. Powell Company, Cincinnatl, 
O. He continues his headquarters at 
his residence, 435 10th St., N. E., At- 
lanta, Ga. 
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But the difference isn’t so apparent in roll coverings! 


TRIP several ears of corn and you'll 
find no two alike. Raw products of 
nature do not possess the element of uni- 
formity. In a roll covering material, uni- 
formity is essential. But only in a fabri- 
cated product do you get the essential 
scientific control which assures uniform 
high quality. That is why today, more and 
more mills are changing overto Armstrong s 
Seamless Cork Cots. 

Why so much stress on uniformity? Be- 
cause it means constant satisfaction from 
every cork cot in operation. The uniformity 
of Armstrong's Cork Cots is insured by the 
painstaking precision which surrounds 
every exacting step of their manufacture. 
That is why Armstrong's Cork Cots pro- 
duce better running work and stronger, 
more uniform yarn. That is why they last 
longer. That is why, after serving their 


Arm- 


strong s Cork Cots can be made new again, 


normal life on the spinning roll, 


easily, inexpensively. 

Because this fabricated material is uni- 
form throughout its entire wall thickness 
and is not limited to a thin outer laver, it 


can be precision-ground or buffed to a true 
and concentric finish—an important factor 
In spinning quality yarn. Another advan- 
tage is the rebuffing feature—these cots 


may be made new—again and again—vyour 
guarantee of roll covering economy. 
There is no extra charge for these advan- 


The 


Seamless Cork Cots is no more than other 


tages. initial cost of Armstrong's 
tvpes of roll covering material. And you 
also save through lower assembly costs. 
More than 6,000,000 active spindles run- 
ning on cork today are your recommenda- 
tion of proved performance—greater econ- 
omy and increased efficiency. 

It will take an Armstrong representative 
but a few minutes to show you production 


figures of mills spinning your range of 


numbers. See him when next he calls and 
you I] learn more about how your mill Cul 
benefit by a change-over to Armstrong s 
Seamless Cork Cots ‘ : the fabricated roll 
covering that is alwavs uniform. 
today to Armstrong 
Cork Products Co., Textile Lis - 


sion, 923 Arch St ' Lancaster. Pa 


Or write 





CORK PRODUCTS 
SINCE 1860 





ARMSTRONGS (xtia Cushion. SEAMLESS CORK COTS 


- . _ — 





New Orleans, Feb. 14, 1938 


| HE REACTIONARY TENDENCY Of tne 
last half of January, due largely 
cotton market noted during the 

to the then monetary crisis in France. 
large ginnings, less activity of the 
goods market, falling off in spinners’ 
takings, and the increasing movement 
of the Indian crop, was more than off- 
set by the advance that followed dur- 
ing the first half of February, attrib- 
uted to a good demand for spots and 


contracts influenced by the favorable 
progress of the federal crop control 


bill, values having advanced through 
the nine cents level for the first time 
since last September. 

The farm control bill received final 
congressional approval February 14. 
The measure, establishing a system un- 
der which the secretary of agriculture, 
in cooperation with farmer commit- 
tees, May prescribe limitations upon 
the quantity of wheat, corn, cotton, 
rice and tobacco grown or marketed, is 
expected to be signed by President 


COMMENT 


on the 


Cotton Market 


Roosevelt shortly. 

While the bill establishes varying ap- 
proaches for each of the crops affect- 
ed, in general it directs the secretary 
of agriculture to make an estimate of 


the expected supply, set this figure 
against expected demand and adjust 


production accordingly. 

This would be done by paying bene- 
fits to farmers who planted no more 
than a specified acreage. In addition, 
in years of bumper crops, the secretary 
of agriculture would be empowered to 





For five months— 
American 
Foreign 
ere 
American 
Foreign 


United States— 


January 31 
houses, January 31 
houses, December 31 
Active spindles during January 
during January 


during January 





GARSIDE ESTIMATES WORLD’S CONSUMPTION OF ALL KINDS 
DURING DECEMBER 


Se ee ee ee 


ieicbideeinnen 955,000 1,127,000 
amalitiatniationie 1,306,000 1,531,000 
ee 2,261,000 2,658,000 
aassipltabeaiiaas 5,066,000 5,311,000 
PERT Rapes 6,736,000 7,129,000 
inten ante eae 11,802,000 12,440,000 


i i a 


CENSUS REPORT 


Bales— This Season Last Season 
Consumption of lint, January —-_ 
Consumption of lint, 6 months __ 
Mill stocks, January 31 ___----_--- 
Stock in public storage and warehouses, 
Steck in mills, public storage and ware- 


Stock in mills, public storage and ware- 


———— oe a 


Active spindles during December 
Active spindles in Cotton Growing States 
Active spindles in New England States 
Active spindles in All Other States during 

I ascent ciciityibiraiaiitastiii hina 
Consumption of lint in Cotton Growing 

States for January —___------- 
In New England States ____----- 
In All Other States __--.._-__--- 
In the United States __._..____--- 
Consumption of lint in Cotton Growing 

States for six months ___--- en tiie 
In New England States _______-- 
In All Other States __________- a iaediaeitealiceiienl 
In the United States _________-_-- 


amanatanlin 435,000 679,000 
sienscnie indi 3,085,000 3,855,000 
sop cite 1,763,000 2,074,000 
sects i's 11,772,000 6,779,000 
deecihaes 13,535,000 8,853,000 
sie niall 13,585,000 9,793,000 
paiaipe ailinnniie 22,327,000 24,400,000 
ee ee 22,328,000 24,083,000 

a citiesinldiidion 16,897,000 17,663,000 
seenistctzaien 4,815,000 5,970,000 
scenstiiniaatenion 614,000 731,000 
eitishene 373,000 565,000 
eeurennnies 51,000 92,000 
snljiapilahienadisis 11,000 22,000 
saat 435,000 679,000 
2,632,000 3,224,000 

iiinithdainisieas 373,000 510,000 
80,000 121,000 

simmons 3,085,000 3,855,000 


BRITISH BOARD OF TRADE REPORT FOR JANUARY 


Year— 1938 1937 1936 
Exports of yarn, pounds ___.-_ 11,000,000 14,000,000 13,000,000 
Exports of cloth, yards ____-_- 138,000,000 161,000,000 167,000,000 

WORLD’S VISIBLE SUPPLY OF COTTON 

February 11— Bales— This year Last year 
American __._-_-.._---_--- ATEN Ween te 8,539,000 6,177,000 
Other kinds ......- --- os ssiemnsiasiessiticaiaiatialat biden 1,823,000 2,319,000 
ee Se ea eee Sen eee 10,362,000 8,496,000 


Bales— This Season Last Season 
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fix marketing quotas, limiting the 
quantities that could be sold and there- 
by protecting the price. Sueh quotas 
would be dependent on a _ two-thirds 
vote of farmers taking part in special 
referenda. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation 
is credited with saving that through 
February 10 loans on 4,935,974 bales of 
the 1937 crop were made, the total 
amount of money involved being $215,- 
977,416, at an average price of 8.38 


cents per pound. 
It is figured that during the last 


week the amount of cotton going into 


the loan was 52,273 bales, against 
60,153 the previous week. It is said 


farmers have until 1 to obtain 
loans, 
It is evident, therefore, that the sup- 


my of free cotton is likely to become 


April 


smaller as the season progresses. Nev- 
ertheless there are some confusing 


features in connection with other dis- 
tributing factors this season. Exports 
from the United States thus far this 
season are somewhat larger than to 
corresponding date last season, but 
spinners’ takings, which are more in- 
dicative of consumption, are 1,307,000 
bales smaller, and consumption itself, 
not only of American but of foreign 
growths also, thus far shows smaller 
than to corresponding date last season, 
which is not encouraging. 

Exports from the United States from 


August 1 to February 11, compared 
with same time last season. were 1.- 


282,000 bales to Great Britain versus 
831,000: to the Continent 2,308,000 
against 1,768,000; to the Orient 424,000 
versus 1,051,000, and to Canada 161,000 
against 184,000, or a grand total of 
4,175,000 compared with 3,834,000. 
Spinners’ takings of American for 
the same period, August 1 to February 
11, however, make an _ unfavorable 
showing. The North and Canada hav- 
ing taken only 860,000 bales versus 
1,819,000; the South 3,518,000 against 
4,578,000: foreign spinners, exclusive 
of Canada and the Orient, 2,538,000 
versus 2,126,000, and the Orient 560,000 
against 760,000, making a grand total 
of 7,476,000 compared with 8,783,000. 
As to the future, much will likely 
depend upon plans for the next United 
States cotton crop, that is as to this 
year’s acreage to be planted, weather 
conditions inland, and trade develop- 
ments, ete. Large government expend- 
itures are anticipated for relief, hous- 
ing and for protection of the country 
on land and sea, while spring buying. 
which should set in soon, ought to help 
general business. Meanwhile there is 
talk of the possibility of some inflation. 


eee 
Distributors Announced 


Republic Rubber Division, Lee Rub- 
ber and Tire Corporation, Youngstown, 
O., has announced the appointment of 
Shook & Fletcher Supply Company, 
Inc., Birmingham, Ala., as distribut- 
ors for the company’s complete line of 
heavy mechanical rubber products for 
all types of industrial uses. This de- 
partment of Shook & Fletcher will be 
under the managership of Fred Bailey. 
The Atlanta Belting Company, Atlanta. 
Ga., has been appointed as Republic 
distributor for the company’s territory 
in that part of the South. 
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This clean and compact double reduction Morse 
Chain drive was installed for less than one half 
the cost of a gear speed reducer. Replacing flat 
belts, these chains drive a rubber mill line shaft 
from a diesel engine more efficiently and save 
both space and money. 





The drive consists of a Morse 1” pitch 8” wide 
silent chain on a Morse 1%” pitch double strand 
roller chain. Greatly increased production re- 
sulted when these Morse drives took over their 
job of power transmission. The print above 
shows the drives, and the photograph at the left, 
the installation. 





Morse Positive Drives operate with efficiencies 
up to 99.4%. They are convenient and adaptable 
in installation and will do outstanding jobs of 
this sort on many installations. Consider Morse 
drives for your plant so that you too may benefit 
from these better drives. 


The Morse man in your territory is ready to 
FOR FURTHER 


This photograph shows the Morse Silent Chain and INFORMATION consult with you on every power transmission 
Morse Roller Chain installed on the diesel engine driven problem, and back of his experience is that of 
rubber mill. Note the compact, clean arrangement. BR... 8 forty years of successful power transmission 


(Chain cases and oilers are removed for complete eo Ss with Morse drives. 


T' 
views of chains.) a 


SILENT CHAINS ROLLER CHAINS FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS o@ —5 2 Oe Oc Se oe F - 





MORSE pos/tivveDRIVES | 


; Okla yd = CHAIN COMPANY ITHACA N. Y. DIVISION BORG-WARNER CORP. 
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New TEXTILE EQUIPMENT 
and MATERIALS 


Marion Grimes Handles Truck for 
Large Loom Beams and Other 
Handling Equipment 

The Revolvator Company, North 

Bergen, N. J., are building a new spe- 

cially designed hydraulic lift truck for 

handling loom beams, which is being 
handled by Marion T. Grimes, Box 

198, Gainesville, Ga., along with a com- 

plete line of materials handling equip- 

ment. The recent trend toward larger 
loom beams has produced a problem in 
that in many instances the increased 
diameter of the beam makes it imprac- 
tical to transport the beam down the 





‘ 


back alleys on the conventional dolly. 

The truck being handled by Mr. 
Grimes is constructed with a hydraulic 
lift cradle. The new beam is easily 
elevated to a height above the beam 
stands on the loom (and above the lay 
ends in the cross alleys) and then low- 
ered into place. The lowered height 
of the cradle is 10 inches, and the 
raised height is 34 inches. The cradle 
pivots on the lifting arm, thus sim- 
plifying the placing of the beam in the 
loom. The truck will turn anywhere 
in the mill where a 40-inch beam will 
turn. The handle by which the cradle 
is raised and lowered “stays put” un- 
der the beam, and tests have demen- 
strated that one man can handle the 
entire operation; by placing one hand 
on the handle and one on the beam, 
the truck and beam may be readily 
handled in close places. The truck is 
equipped with six wheels, and has a 
capacity of 1,000 pounds. 

Other conveying equipment handled 
by Mr. Grimes includes cotton stack- 
ers, lift trucks, storage racks, electric 
hoists, electric trucks and trucks of al! 
types. He also represents the Stewart 
compound and chain drive for roving 
frames, and a full line of mill sup- 
plies. 


Mildew-Proof Mill White 

The Billings-Chapin Company, Cleve- 
land, O., has developed a new paint, 
announced as being a commercially 
practical mildew-proof mill white. The 
paint is said to contain a special non- 
yellowing fungicide which is blended 
into the paint at the time of manufac- 
ture and effectively kills the parasitic 
spores before they can “make them- 
selves at home” on the painted sur- 
face. The fungicide content is said to 
blend smoothly with the oils and oxides 
without effecting the brushing charac- 
teristics or the smoothness of the fin- 


The new beam _ truck 
shown with the cradle in 
the elevated position 


ished film. The light reflectivity and 
color life of the paint is not impaired 
by the presence of the fungicide, it is 
stated. 


> 


Re-set Free-Vane Air 
Operated Controller 

The Bristol Company, Waterbury, 
Conn., has made available a new con- 
trol instrument with wide throttling 
range and automatic reset that pro- 
vides for point control. The device is 
of special design and lends itself to 
ready adjustment by the user to meet 
the requirements of the process in- 
volved. The controllers are adaptabie 
to various types of continuous process- 
es which involve the control of such 
variables as temperature, pressure, 
vacuum, flow, and liquid level. It is 
said that any load change, accom- 
panied by a movement of the pen away 
from the control point, produces a 
change in the controlled air pressure 
of sufficient value to give the diaph- 
ragm control valve the required open- 
ing to bring the variable back to the 
control point. The design of the re- 
set operating mechanism makes it pos- 
sible to obtain this change automatic- 
ally at a rate that corresponds to that 


required by the particular process be- 
ing controlled. 

* 
New Line of Pumps 


Goulds Pumps, Inc., Seneca Falls, N. 
Y., has announced a complete new line 
of single stage, side suction, ball bear- 
ing centrifugal pumps in 18 sizes with 
capacities from 5 to 1800 g.p.m. against 
heads up to 110 feet for flat or V-belt 
or direct motor drive. The most mod- 
ern hydraulic design is embodied in 
casings, impellers, and stuffing boxes. 

* 
Gate Valves 


Morton Machine Works, Columbus, 
Ga., manufacturers of dyeing anil 
bleaching machines in capacities to dye 
from 1 to 1000 pounds of yarn or cot- 
ton, have made available a nickel iron 
quick opening handle gate valve for 
dyeing machines, pipe lines, steam 
lines, water lines, boiler blow off 
valves, and throttle valves to resist 
corrosion and dye chemicals. The sizes 
are 4-inch, 3-inch, and 2-inch with 
flanged ends. In cases where screw 
ends are desired, flanges are furnished. 

e 
Adjustable Pitch Diameter Sheaves 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., has announced 
a new series of two groove adjustable 
pitch diameter texsteel sheaves for 
speed variation up to 33 per cent on 
any driven unit. This type of sheave 
is said to provide a sturdy, inexpen- 
sive, easily adjusted, variable speed 
drive for applications where the re- 
quired load does not exceed 3 horse 
power. The pitch diameters on the 





Sheaves of adjustable pitch diameter 


sheaves are easily changed in a mo- 
ment simply by stopping the motor, 
relieving the belt tension, releasing the 
Allen head locking screw, and turninz 
the adjustable plate in or out to the 
desired pitch diameter. The sheaves 
have been newly designed and carry 
many improvements in construction. 
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The only SAFE roller covering is that which can pass 
ALL requirements of the 12 Point Test, for failure in any 
one respect is usually enough to condemn it. 


For instance consider what one mill superintendent 
said about Point No. 2:— 


“The manufacturers of a certain substitute claim that 
their product will retain its cushion and resiliency over the 
week-end in cold weather, IF you keep the spinning room 
heated. 


“But that’s a big IF, because the cost of heating my 
spinning room over the week-end would pay for my 
LEATHER roll covering for almost a year.” 


Of course any old leather won’t pass the 12 point test 
either. It must be GOOD leather, like GILLEATHER, made 
by 4 generations of specialists in ROLLER leather. This 
leather is carefully tanned to give maximum toughness 
to the grain surface of the skins without affecting their 
“cushion”. It is also closely trimmed, 12 to 15 feet of flank 
per dozen being discarded, which considerably reduces roll- 
er shop scrap. 


GILLEATHER spins GOOD yarn as long as it lasts. 
We will gladly tell you on request ALL the reasons why. 
Salem, Massachusetts 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 


Gastonia, N. C., W. @. Hamner Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plowden 
Greenville, S. C., Ralph Gossett—Greenville, 8. C., W. J. Moore 
Dallas, Texas, Russell A. Singleton 






SHEEP and CALF SKIN 


THER 


Or TOP ROLLS 


THERE ARE NO “IFS” 


apout GufkaTHER 


IT’S A HE LEATHER 
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THE 12 POINT TEST 


Does it automatically stop spinning 
when it makes bad yarn? 


Does it retain its cushion in all 
temperatures, and as long as it will 
draft? 


Does it resist flattening or fluting 
over the week-end? 


Does it require standard diameter 
arbors, thus eliminating the need 
for costly changes? 


Is it impervious to excessive hu- 
midity ? 


Does it produce a minimum of eye- 
brows? 


Does it eliminate lap-ups as long 
as it will make good yarn? 


Does it eliminate cockled yarn. 
other factors being correct? 


Does it produce yarn of maximum 
strength for a given staple, other 
factors being correct? 


Does it require a minimum of at- 
tention? 


Does it function properly ALL the 
time until worn out? 


Has time proved it any better than 
the 600 odd “improved” roller cov- 
erings that have come and gone? 
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of the hub is cast 
the 

hard usage or 
The 
similarly 


The stationary part 


integrally around steel 
nount of 
loosen them, movable por 
construct 
to form an 
plate. 
true-running 
sheave at all times. The company has 
added an intermediate diameter 


texsteel sheave to its single groove ad- 


hub is 
material 
the 


sufi 


iclent 
external brace on 


ed with 
outside 
thus 


assuring a smooth, 


la 
ALSO 


justable pitch diameter series. 
+ 
Bench Model Color 
Matching Lamps 
Barkon-Frink Tube Lighting Corpor- 
ation, 23-10 Bridge Plaza South, Long 
Island City, N. Y., have made avatl- 
able the Model F lamps, a bench model 


color matching lamp, supplementing 
the line of carbon dioxide daylight 


































Color matching lamp 


It is said to offer absolute uni- 
formity of illumination and therefore 
is most suitable for standard color 
matching. The quality or chromatici- 
ty of the carbon dioxide radiation Is 
said to remain unchanged throughout 
the life of the tube. It is guaranteed 
for 5000 burning hours. 
2 
New Motor Starting and 
Braking Control 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa 
have developed a new three breaker 
combination for motor control contain- 
ing forward, reverse, and braking oil 
circuit breakers. Each breaker its 
electrically operated with an _ inde- 
pendent solenoid mechanism. The for- 
ward and reverse breakers are ar- 
ranged to close their contacts when the 
solenoid is energized, while the brak- 


lamps. 


ing breaker contacts are opened when 
the solenoid 
are spring 


The brake 
the 


is energized. 


contacts elosed when 





plates so 
abuse 
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mechanism is tripped, this 


complished by a mechanical cross trip 
one of the other two break- 


from either 
ers. The breakers are 2 


7D00 volts. 600 am 


»,000 Kva rup 


turing capacity, 





with Silver contacts. 
interrupters, micarta 
construction. 


the trip 


Silver to 


peres, 
“De-ion” 
ings and 
time for 
either the forward or reverse 
until the brake contacts make is 
125 seconds. Both potential trip coils 
under-voltage release tripping de- 
vices are used in to assure posi- 
tive tripping under all conditions. 
Sd 

Fiberglas Filter Media 

Media Corporation, 
on-Hudson, New York, has developed 
a product that is the 
problem of filtering hot or cold acid 
solutions. It is a eloth that is not 
only strong mechanically but durable 
chemically. It is 100 per cent 
but at the same time is woven so that 
it functions as would any filter cloth 


bush- 
The 
eoil on 


enclosed 
energizing 
break- 


ers 


and 
order 


Filter Irvington- 


said to solve 


glass, 





















metal. 


wool, or 
Fiberglas filter media is woven in sev- 
en different weaves and weights, each 


woven from cotton, 


in standard widths of 26, 32, and 38 
inches. A complete range of other 
widths can be obtained to order. It 
withstands temperatures up to 500 de- 
grees F. and the individual fibers do 
not swell or otherwise change; che 
weave does not open up. The fabric is 
easily cut to fit shapes of different 
filter elements and is readily sewed 
with 100 per cent glass thread. 





being ac- 


New Spot Oiler 


The Dill Manufacturing 
Cleveland, O., 


Company, 


has developed a new 
that 


places 16 


with a snooping 
into ail out-of-the-way 
apply the exact amount of oil needed. 
The new handy fountain pen like Pres- 
To Oiler 


spot oiler spout 


noses 


provides advantages in oil 





PRES-TO SPOT OILER 


ing by simply pressing the steel point 
to the part to be oiled, and 
mately 1/10 of drop of oil is 
ed. If more oil is required, 
pressing of the steel point to the spot 
will eject the 
Thus, no oil is wasted and no part 1s 
over oiled. 


approxi 
eject- 
repeated 


proper amount of oil. 


5 
Dilecto Pipe Ends 


Continental-Diamond Fibre Company, 
Newark, Del., has a new line of prod- 
ucts, Dilecto pipe ends, being a molded 
laminated plastic product. 
said to have high electrical 
properties, 
are unaffected by 


They are 


insulating 


good mechanical strength. 


water. steam, chem 







icals, or chemical fumes, high or low 
temperatures, or rapid changes in tem- 
perature. The pipe ends are designed 
to prevent dangerous grounds. They 
are made in two styles; threaded to 
fit standard pipe and conduit thread, 
or plain with three set screws for fas- 
tening. Both types are made in stand 
ard sizes from %-inch to 4-inch. 
* 
New Method for Carding 
Company's Belt Hooks 
Armstrong-Bray & Company, Chicago, 
Ill., manufacturers of Wiregrip Delt 
hooks and Steelgrip belt lacing have a 
new and novel method of carding their 
belt hooks which is said to keep each 
hook in exact position, speeds the load- 


ing of the lacing machines, assures 
perfect alignment, and prevents the 
usual waste of short ends eut from 


ecards of hooks. 
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Why Send Your Dollars 
on a Hazardous Holiday? 














It is bad enough that those needed 
dollars represented by your receivables 
are off on such a protitless holiday jaunt. 
But, in addition, you have to worry 
about when or whether some of them 
will return. 

Both the sacrifice and the risk are 
needless, too. Because, under commer- 
cial factoring, you can use this idle 
money in your own business, while con- 
tinuing to grant the usual credit terms to 
customers. At the same time, you get rid 
of credit-checking and collection ex- 
pense and protect yourself against 
credit losses. 


Why not ask for the further facts now? 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred'k Vietor & Achelis, inc. Schefer, Schramm & Vogel Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc. 
Established 1828 Established 1838 Established 1893 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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"Studies in the Cotton 


Drawing Process’ 
Under the auspices of the Textile 


Foundation, Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation of Georgia, and the State En- 
gineering Experiment Station of the 
University System of Georgia, located 
at the Georgia School of Technology, 
a study was made by B. B. Peacock 
of the various front drawing roll speeds 
on the tensile strength of 20s yarn, 
long draft and regular draft, warp and 
filling, spun from Georgia Upland 7/8- 
15/16-inch cotton. A report of the 
findings are available in a treatise en- 
titled Studies in the Cotton Drarwing 
Process. In general, it was found that 
when the front roll speed is increased, 
the tensile strength also is increased. 
The investigation did not show the 
point to which roll speed may be in- 
creased to obtain maximum yarn 
strength. A statistical analysis was 
made to determine the number of 
breaking tests necessary for consistent 
results and this was found to be much 
higher than is common in present mill 
practice. A mill check against the lab- 
oratory results on 1%-inch metallic 
drawing rolls showed striking similari- 
ties. 

Stock for the tests was run througn 
a bale breaker, vertical opener, and two 
Centrif-Air machines before passing to 
a 3-beater single-process picker. A 60- 
grain sliver was made on the card. 
Other conclusions reached were: 1. In- 
creased drawing roll speed results, in 
general, in an _ increased _ tensile 
strength of yarns produced. 2. At very 
high roll speeds, the yarn spun from 
sliver produced with 1%-inch metallic 
rolls has a higher tensile strength than 
does yarn spun from sliver produced 
using other types and sizes of rolls 
at the same speeds. 3. Roll speeds for 
maximum tensile strength have not yet 
been determined. 4. At ordinary mill 
speeds, the 1%-inch cork and the 1\.- 
inch metallic rolls produce _ sliver 
which gives uniformly stronger ya'n 
than do 18-inch metallic rolls. 5. 
There is apparently no significant dif- 
ference in results obtained by using 
1%-inch metallic rolls and 11-inch 
cork rolls. 6. Statistical analysis in- 
dicates that the usual number of mill 
samples taken for testing is insuffi- 
cient to produce consistent results. 

Copies of the bulletin may be ob- 
tained for 25 cents each from the En- 
gineering Experiment Station, Georgia 
School of Technology, Atlanta. 


* 


Davison Publishing Company 
in New Home 
Davison Publishing Company, pub- 
Hshers of textile directories, has moved 
from 50 Union Square, New York City, 
to 201 East Ridgewood Avenue, Ridge- 
wood, N. J. A new glass block build- 
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ing faced with glass tiling has been 
constructed in the most modern way. 
The organization remains unchanged 
in personnel. 


. 
"An Introduction to the Study of 
Spinning" 

Longmans, Green & Company, 114 
Fifth Ave., New York City, have pub- 
lished An Introduction to the Study of 
Spinning ($4.50), which is an elemen- 
tary study of the various fibers used 
in textile manufacturing, including 
wool, silk, cotton, flax, hemp, jute, 
ramie, and rayon. It is profusely /1- 
lustrated with photomicrographs so 
that the student may easily understand 
the character of the fibers he is later 
to process. Part two of the book goes 
into the principle of spinning and card- 
ing, and takes up roller drafting. <A 
section is included on combing. The 
author, W. E. Morton, has as his aim 
to direct the student’s attention in the 
beginning to the fundamental nature 
of the processes, to show how the evo- 
lution of the various modern machines 
came about, and to exclude all refer- 
ences to confusing mechanical compli- 
cations until the student is well ground- 
ed in the fundamentals. 


@ 


"A Statement of Accounting 
Principles” 

American Institute of Accountants, 
135 Cedar St., N. Y., has published A 
Statement of Accounting Principles, 
prepared by Sanders, Hatfield, and 
Moore. As accounting practices are 
based upon the ethics and opinions of 
reputable accountants, the book is ap- 
propriate and opportune that a com- 
mittee composed of eminent account- 
ants and lawyers should be appointed 
to formulate a code of accounting prin- 
ciples which would be useful in the 
clarification and improvement of cor- 
porate accounting and of financial re- 
ports issued to the public. 

2 
"The Jacquard Industry" 

The Jacquard Industry is an 88-paye 
well-illustrated booklet written by Her- 
bert S. Swan, industrial consultant. 
and published by the Industrial Com- 
mission of Paterson, N. J., giving an 
economic survey of fundamental fac- 
tors in the local industry at Paterson. 
The local industry is described, and 
such factors as mechanical equipment, 
labor, wages and labor policies, pro- 
duction, marketing, and improvement 
of competitive conditions are adequate- 
ly described. Paterson has 51 Jacquard 
mills, the smallest having 8 looms and 
the largest 240 looms. The looms in 
this city represent 54.1 per cent of 
those in the neckwear industry, 15.2 
per cent of those in tapestry, drapery. 
and upholstery, and 13.2 per cent of 
those looms in the dress industry. The 


survey, from which the booklet was 
written, was made to study the prob- 
lems of the Jacquard industry in or- 
der that the local industry might be 
placed on a better competitive plane 
and cemented more solidly into the 
industrial structure of the city. 
¢ 


Talcott News 


At the annual meeting of James Tal- 
cott, Inc., textile and general factors, 
held February 16 in New York City, 
Amos H. C, Brown, president of James 
Taleott, Boston, Inec., and Ludwig K. 
Moorehead, assistant vice-president of 
James Talcott, Inc., were elected di- 
rectors of the company. Marshall P. 
Blankarn and Emanuel P. Lewis were 
promoted to vice-presidents. 

* 


Whitman Heads American 
Hosiery Company 
Roger W. Whitman, formerly vice- 
president in charge of plant operations, 
has been elected president of the 
American Hosiery Company, succeed- 
ing S. Chase Coale, who is now chair- 
man of the board of directors. Mr. 
Whitman has been with the company 
for the past 16 years. 
eo 


Glace with Specialty Products 


Kenneth W. Glace is now associated 
with the Specialty Products Company, 
Ine., Jersey City, N. J., as representa- 
tive in the southern territory. Mr. 
Glace was formerly with R. K. Laros 
& Company. 

* 
Acme Transfers Purchasing Dept. 


Acme Steel Company, Chicago, II1., 
is moving the entire purchasing de- 
partment of the company from the 
general offices at 2840 Archer Ave., tu 
the company’s Riverdale Works, locat- 
ed about 15 miles south of Chicago's 
loop. With H. L. Brueggemann in 
charge; this department will be locat- 
ed in the new million-dollar addition 
recently completed. 


* 


Sanforized Yardage Shows 
Huge Gain 

According to the Bureau of Indus- 
trial Service, Inc., 285 Madison Ave.., 
New York City, Sanforized yardage 
has gained 1700 per cent in the last 
6 years. The shrinking process is now 
used by 63 mills producing 60 per cent 
of the U. S. cotton goods with an out- 
put value of one hundred million dol- 
lars. 37 of the 63 mills are located in 
the South, with others in the North 
and Middle West. Approximately 95 
per cent of the cotton sport slack goods 
have Sanforizing specifications and 
more than 75 per cent of the annual 
total overall and work clothing produc- 
tion contains the same specifications. 
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Acruatty a controlled cyclone with high velocity 
currents swirling around creel boards and guides re- 
moving lint before it can accumulate. Roving is pro- 
tected against damage yet kept thoroughly clean. No 
lint is blown from one frame to another. Velocity can 
be carefully adjusted to meet changing conditions 


Such automatic cleaning relieves your spinners of 
most cleaning operations and enables them to pro- 
duce more and better running yarn. Ends-down have 
been reduced by 53% in some mills, while cleaners 
over high speed warpers have eliminated 74% of the 
transfer stoppage. 


Experienced textile engineers will explain how 
easily American MonoRail equipmentcan be installed. 
Write for copy of book describing all the advantages 
of automatic cleaning. Send card to The American 
MonoRail Company, 13106 Athens Ave., Cleveland, O. 


“Stk, 
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CHECK THESE RESULTS 










Better running work 


Fewer gouts or bunches 





AMERICAN MONORAIL Less ends-down 
OVERHEAD CLE ANERS | Spinners handle more sides 


for Spinning, Lower cleaning costs 


Winding, Spocting, Warping No lost production 
Reduced machine stoppage 
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TIMELY NEWS 


ITEMS WITH 


A TEXTILE SLANT... .. 


Al Smith Now with 
Hubinger Company 


A. G. (“Al’’) 
ciated with the textile division of The 


Smith has become asso- 


Hubinger Co., starch manufacturers, of 


Keokuk, Iowa. Al is well known to 


the mill men of the South, having for 


many years been located in Atlanta 
and Greenville, in the capacity of 
starch salesman. In his new connec- 


tion, he will be making frequent trips 
throughout the southern § territory. 
Chester M. Goodyear is the southeast 
sales representative of Hubinger, with 
headquarters in Atlanta. 


® 


Moran Advertising Manager 
Commercial Factors Corporation 
G. D. Moran has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of Commercial Fac- 
tors Corporation, 2 Park Ave., New 
York City, succeeding Paul Messner. 
Formerly, Mr. Moran had been han- 
dling sales promotion work for Acme 
Fast Freight, Inec., New York. Mr. 
Messner is now associated with New 
Era Letter Company, New York, in a 
Sales capacity. 


@ 


N. C. State Textile School 
Style Show April 21 


The home economics departments of 
11 North Carolina colleges for women 
have accepted the invitation to partici- 
pate in the 19388 State College Style 
Show, which will be held on April 21. 
Fabrics designed and woven by the 
textile students at State College have 
already been distributed to the co-vp- 
erating institutions. These fabrics will 
be made up into costumes depicting the 
latest styles by the young ladies as a 
part of their classroom work in home 
economics, then modeled by them at 
the style show. 

@ 


Union Special Adds Building 


Union Special Machine Company, 
Chicago, Ill., for the seventh time in 
57 years has increased the size of its 
factory devoted to the production of 
the Union Special line of industrial 
sewing machines, by constructing a 
new and modern building at Orleans 
and Kinzie Streets. It is of reinforced 
concrete structure faced with brick 
that could be increased in height con- 
veniently at any time in the future. 
The engineering department and the 
development division occupies the en- 
tire second floor of the new building. 





Plant Enlarged 
by SKF Industries 

SKF Industries Incorporated, which 
added two new wings to their exten- 
plant at Front Street and Erie 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Penna., during 
1937, have issued an attractive bro- 
chure effectively portraying these ex- 
tensions. These new buildings are a 
part of a significant program of ex- 
pansion on the part of the company, 
which is enlarging its facilities for 
production and increasing its service 
to industry. 


sive 


oe 
Allis-Chalmers News 


Leon A. Watts has been appointed 
to succeed the late Samuel Moore as 
general superin- 
tendent of Allis- 
Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Com- 
pany’s service and 
erecting depart- 
ment. Mr. Watts 
has been with the 
company since 
1903 and durin. 
his many years of 
shop and field ser- 





Mr. Watts vice has had ex- 
perience in prac- 

tically every line of equipment built 
by the company. In 1924 he was sta- 


tioned in Atlanta, Ga., and in 1935 
was transferred to Milwaukee as as- 
sistant to Mr. Moore, whom he now 
succeeds. 

@ 


Hughes Represents Parker Spool 
in the Carolinas 


FF. H. Hughes, P. O. Box 454, Green- 
ville, S. C., has been appointed saies 
representative in North and South 
Carolina for Parker Spool & Bobbin 
Company, Lewiston, Me. 

¢ 
Textile Patents 

According to Paul B. Eaton, patent 
attorney, Charlotte, N. C., several tex- 
tile patents have been awarded to mill 
men in the Carolinas recently. W. A. 
Kennedy, Charlotte, N. C., secured a 
patent on a counter which may be used 
as a pick counter for looms. William 
H. Bahan, Greenville, S. C., was 
awarded a patent on an improved shut- 
tle box, permitting more rapid opera- 
tion of the loom in which an eccen- 
tric cam is engaged by the side of the 
shuttle to exert a wedging action on 
the shuttle. W. P. McGahn, Green- 





ville, S. C., secured a patent on a self- 
aligning sand roller 
@ 
‘'Brosco" now "Durabond”’ 
“Durabond” has been registered in 
the United States and Canada as the 
new name for ’ repellent fin- 
ishes, products of Scholler Bros., Inc., 
and Scholler Ltd., Philadelphia, 
Pa., and St. Catharines, Ont., Canada. 
This change applies to the trade name 
of the compounds and not to the prod- 
ucts themselves. 


bearing. 


“Brosco’ 


Bros.., 


@ 
Hamilton Resident Engineer 
for Foxboro 


Robert V. Hamilton has been ap- 
pointed resident sales engineer in 
charge of the Birmingham, Ala., dis- 
trict by The Foxboro Company, Fox- 
boro, Mass., makers of precision indus- 
trial instruments and controllers. Mr. 
Hamilton, who will operate under su- 
pervision of the Atlanta office, has had 
practical industrial experience in the 
gas, steel, rayon, and chemical indus- 
tries. 


a7 


Raiford Represents Kaumagraph 

W. P. Raiford, P. O. Box 312, Dur- 
ham, N. C., has been appointed sales 
representative for the southeastern 
district of Kaumagraph Company, New 
York, and will cover the Carolinas, 
Virginia, and West Virginia. He for- 
merly was associated with the sales 
department of Golden Belt Manufac- 
turing Company, Durham, N. C. 

2 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary 

The 25th anniversary of the organi- 
zation of the Mechanical Goods Divi- 
sion of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, Akron, O., was celebrated 
during February with four outstand- 
ing veterans of the rubber industry, 
who have been with the division since 
its inception, as guests of honor at a 
dinner signalizing the occasion. They 
were W. M. “Pop” Metzler, 52 years in 
the rubber industry; Hal Campbell, 45 
years; D. R. Burr, 48 years; and R. R. 
“Pop” Peebles, 31 years. All four 
joined Goodyear in 1913 and have 
played important parts in building the 
company’s Mechanical Goods Division. 

* 

Control of Liquids and Gases 
Reviewed in Crane Movie 
"Flow" 

Crane Company, Chicago, I1l., has re 
leased a sound picture entitled “Flow”, 
which shows how valves and fittings 
give man control over liquids and gas- 
es. Some of the views of modern man- 
ufacturing processes are packed with 
drama. The sequence of events shows 
how men co-operate to produce the 
vital units for use in power plants, tey- 
tile mills, ete. 
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we HAVE MOVED) re voun mos 






A Steadily increasing demand for WARCO 
chemical specialties in the southern textile 
industry has necessitated a closer contact 
between this company and southern mills. 
Consequently we have recently purchased 
a plant at Rock Hill, S. C., which we have 
completely equipped 
with the latest chemical 


manufacturing 


al 
ase 


WARWICK 









VIRGINIA 


NORF hf 
CAROLINA 


— ee 












SOU Ty 





machinery and which is now ready to op- 
erate. 

From this centrally located point we are 
prepared to serve our southern friends 
more promptly than ever before with the 
best in chemical quality that modern 
methods can produce. 
Let us hear from you 


when in the market. 


CHEMICAL CO. 


QUALITY PRODUCTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


FACTORIES AT WEST WARWICK, R. I. 


N. Y. Office: 580 Fifth Ave. 


AND ROCK HILL, S. C. 





Sales offices in: Bethlehem, Pa.; Paterson, N. J.; Griffin, Ga.; Burlington, N. C. 








New Staley technical laboratory building . . . 


Staley Completes New 


Technical Laboratory 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Com- 


pany, Decatur, IIl., have opened a new 
technical laboratory in a building es- 
pecially designed for the purpose. The 
building is a two-story structure with 
full height English basement; the con- 
struction is of reinforced concrete with 
hand-rubbed finish, and mastic tile 
flooring throughout and enameled tile 
walls. The frontage of the building is 
122 feet with wings extending back 75 
feet on each side. The total floor 
space is 21,500 square feet. The new 
laboratory is of the latest design for 
the company’s purposes and is fully 
equipped with up-to-date instruments 
and processes. The equipment in- 
cludes a pilot plant, in which ideas are 
given their final trial before going to 
the company’s main mannfacturing 
plant. 
ae 

Distributor for Valdura Paints 

Matthews Morse Sales Company, 
Charlotte, N. C., has been appointed 
distributor for Valdura paint products, 
made by American Asphalt Paint Com- 
pany, 43 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Tl. 

e 
Glenn Heads Own Organization 

John L. Glenn, who has been south- 
ern district sales manager for Peaslee- 
Gaulbert Paint & Varnish Company 
for 15 years, has formed a selling ag- 
ency of his own with headquarters at 
Charlotte, N. C., and is representing 
nationally known manufacturers of 
products for the hardware and mill 
Supply trade. He is covering the south. 
eastern territory with which he has 
long been familiar. 

e 
Dunwoody Treasurer—General 
Manager of H & B American 
Machine Co. 

Kingsland Dunwoody has been ap- 
pointed treasurer and general manager 
of the H & B American Machine Com- 
pany, Pawtucket, R. I. A graduate of 
the Naval Academy, he entered indus- 
trial engineering work in a consulting 
capacity, coming in close contact with 
many industries, including textiles. A 






New Publications of 





Textile Interest . . 





The Hinde & Dauch Paper Com- 
pany, Sandusky, O., /deas, a new port- 
folio showing photographs of before 
and after using shipping boxes of vari- 
ous companies, with implied sugges- 
tions. 
















Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corporation, Harrison, N. J., 8-page 
bulletin, S-550-B4C, describing com- 
pany’s vertical, 4-cycle, type AG gas 
engines. Contains sectional drawings. 











major phase of Mr. Dunwoody’s work 
will be an improvement and develop- 
ment program of the company’s numer- 
ous products. John W. Richardson, 
formerly acting treasurer, has been 
made vice-president, and is working in 
close association with Mr. Dunwoody Scheuer & Company, Leonard 
and Edward L. Martin, president. St.. New York City, 1937 edition of 

7 Comparative Textile Chart, giving 


' ; rice history of 64x60, 3814-inch, 5.35 
Moore and Daniel with Stehedco cahed ogg Rayon fabric statistics 
As announced in the January issue 


show raw material prices and mill 
of Corton, Steel Heddle Manufacturing margins on several important staple 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., which has 


constructions. 
acquired the Atlanta Harness & Reed 
Manufacturing Company, Atlanta, Ga., 
and will operate it as the Atlanta di- 
vision of the company, will have as 
representatives I. G. Moore and Pete 
Daniel, who have long represented the 
Steel Heddle Manufacturing Company 
in the southwestern territory. They 
will now represent the new Atlanta di- 
vision in the southwest territory. 
Messrs. Moore and Daniel will alse 
service twine and mail eye harness, to- 


Haveg Corporation, Newark, Del., 
Bulletin B-1 treating specifically on 
cylindrical tanks, covers, and outlets. 
Gives complete technical data on stand- 
ardized cylindrical tanks. 











C2 


Abbott Machine Company, Wilton, 
N. H., Winder Tensions. Goes into 
history of winding tensions and de 
scribes various types. 


New Departure, Bristol, Conn., bul- 
letin showing how to interpret com- 
pany’s bearing numbers, gives inter- 
changeability tables, alphabetical no- 
menclature listing by letter. 


Fashion a igh Pt pened 
4 way, New York City, portfolio giv 
onan ewe epee oreo Shohoosag reproduction of complete assortment 
harness equipment made by Stebedev. of tags and labels in use on garments 


@ to identify specification of complete 


i : shrinkage, chart of shrinkage expec- 
nan with Bunting Brass tancy on 8 major types of cotton fab- 
in Southeast 


William C. Bracken has been _— 
pointed to the southeastern territory 
of the Bunting Brass & Bronze Com- 
pany, and will have his headquarters 
at 296 Ivy St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga.. 
where the company carries complete 


aj)- 


United States Rubber Products, 
Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York City, 
U. S. Royal Cords & Cables, manual de- 
signed to provide electrical engineers, 
contractors, and purchasing agents 


stocks of standardized bearings, auto- 
motive bearings, parts, electric motor 
bearings, bronze bars, and bearing 
metals. 


e 


Lewis Vice-President Atwood 

Arthur L. Lewis, general sales man- 
ager of The Atwood Machine Company, 
Stonington, Conn., has been elected 
vice-president. He will continue to be 
in charge of sales. Other officers of 


The Atwood Machine Company are 
Frank F. Dodge, chairman of the 
board and treasurer: Franklin R. 


Hoadley, president; N. Cary Hayward, 
secretary and assistant treasurer; and 
George E. Whitford, assistant secre- 
tary. 





with wire and cable data and specifica- 
tions. 


Rohm & Haas Company, Inc., 222 
West Washington Square, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Triton W-30, informative 
booklet on wetting agents and wetting 
processes in general. Information col- 
lected through several years of re 
search in company’s laboratories. 


S. Blickman, Inc., Weehawken, N. 
J., bulletin devoted to the textile in- 
dustry with particular emphasis on 
dyeing, outlining company’s stainless 
steel equipment. 


General Electric Vapor Lamp 
Company, Hoboken, N. J., Mercury 
Light for Better Sight, 12-page booklet 
describing the new combination Cooper 
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Hewitt-incandescent lamps and their 


uses in industry. 


National Oil Products Company, 
Harrison, N. J., NOPCO Softeners and 
Waz Finishes, giving recommendations 
for softeners and wax finishes on the 
various fabrics. 


Packless Metal Products Corpora- 
tion, Long Island City, N. Y., Bulletin 
100, a convenient new engineering data 
file containing descriptive matter and 
specification data sheets covering seam- 


less flexible metal hose, detachable 
self-sealing couplings, vibration ab- 


sorbers for pipe and copper tube lines, 
combination tube and hose couplings, 
and flex-control self-draining hose. 


Standard Pressed Steel Company, 


Jenkintown, Pa., special folder on ho- = 


siery mill equipment, including bobbin 
trucks, hosiery boxes, pairing and 
matching tables, steel chairs, etc. 


rititt 


The American Pulley Company, : 


Philadelphia, Pa., Catalog MB-3s de- 
scriptive of the construction and appli- 
cation of the company’s tension con- 
trol motor base. Includes engineering 
data on the performance of drives with 


and without the tension control motor 7 


base, 


Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company, East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., brochure written for the non- 
technical man, describes and illustrates 
the requirements which must be met in 
selecting a motor. 
tion devoted to maintenance. 


Hyatt Bearings Division, General 7 
Motors Corporation, Newark, N. J., : 
Bulletin T-M, a 32-page booklet about = 


roller bearings in textile machinery. =: 
Shows application of bearings on 


looms, preparatory equipment, 
ing machinery, and other mill equip- 
ment. Profusely illustrated. 


Fairbanks, Morse 


Section of publica- 





finish- : 


& Company, 


900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., Bul- ; 
letin 2260, descriptive of direct-current = 


motors, and sizes available. 
construction details. 


Johnson Bronze Company, 


bar bronze. 
on oil grooving, flanged bearings and 
bushings, gives decimal equivalent 
chart, and listing of company’s sales 
offices and warehouses. 


Rayon Yarn Producers Group, 
51 Madison <Ave., New York City, 
Rayons at Retail, a 15-page booklet 
giving uses of rayon, advantages of its 
use by consumers, major selling points, 
departments in stores where rayon 
may be found, trade names, list of 
rayon producers, table showing 1937 U. 
S. consumption of textile fibers, and 
comparative table of consumption of 
rayon and silk yarns for 1937. 


University System of Georgia, 
Georgia School of Technology, Atlan- 
ta, Studies in the Cotton 
Process (25 cents), by B. B. Peacock, 


effect of roll speed on tensile strength ; 


Includes : 


New : 
Castle, Pa., Catalog 380, descriptive of : 
ceneral line of bearings, bushings, and : 
Special sections included : 


Drawing ; 


of spun yarns; gives procedure of 
tests and conclusions. 


The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., 
320 Broadway, New York City, All 
American Selections, swatch book 
showing the new ideas in cotton styl- 
ing in unusually varied expression: 
serves as 1938 spring and summer 
swatch book. 


The Bristol Company, Waterbury, 
Conn., Bulletin 503, giving the special 
features of the company’s new re-set 
free-vane controller that provides point 
control. 


Goulds Pumps, Inc., Seneca, N. Y., 
Bulletin 210, covering new line of 


single stage, ball bearing centrifugal 
pumps, and giving specifications. 
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American Mutual Liability Insur- 
ance Company, Picker Injuries Are 
Texrtile’s Worst, a reprinted article 
from American Mutual Magazine, giv 
ing percentages of accidents and 
causes in the picker room; sets forth 
necessary precautions to be observed. 


Mathews Conveyer Company, 
Ellwood City, Pa., Natural Laws Ap 
plied to Production, a cleverly written 
essay showing how modern industrial 
organization is based on the principle 
of continuous flow. 


American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, 260 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., Inder to A.S.T.M. Standards and 
Tentative Standards, gives information 
on all of the 823 standards as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1938. 
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@ Inthe Textile Industry Cleveland Tramrail has assisted 
many progressive manufacturers to Modernize their 
plants: to produce better goods at a profit. 





Te 
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@ This unit of modern package dyeing equipment includes a 
Cleveland Tramrail hand propelled crane and carrier with Motor 
The control of the crane and carrier is in the 
hand of the operator, a push or pull or the rigid arm is suffi- 
cient: a pressure of the thumb controls the hoist. 


operated hoist. 








Consult your phone directory under Cleveland Tramrail. 
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PERSONAL NOTES 
about Men You Know 





LD. W. ANDERSON, who has been pres- 
ident of Pacolet (S. C.) Manufactur- 
ing Company for the past five years, 
has been made president of Judson 
Mills, Greenville, S. C., succeeding G. 
H. MILLIKEN, resigned. 


B. S. ASKEW, formerly with Macon 
(Ga.) Textiles, Inc., has been made 
superintendent of the Bibb Manufac- 
turing Company’s plant, Taylor Mill, 
located near Reynolds, Ga., succeeding 
RvuFUts SMITH, Who resigned to enter 
business in Macon. LEon A. GRAYBILL, 
chief technologist for the company, 
has been transferred from Macon, Ga., 
to Bibb City, where he is in charge of 
tire fabric production and quality. H. 
W. PITTMAN has been named as assist- 
ant to W. D. ANDERSON, president of 
the Bibb Manufacturing Company. Mr. 
Pittman, formerly personnel director, 
is succeeded by Miss A. M. DAUGHTRY. 


JAMES W. McQuISTON, president and 
secretary of Waltham (Mass.) Bleach- 
ery and Dye Works, Inc., has been 
elected president of the Waltham 
chamber of commerce. 


Orro A. BELGER is no longer affiliated 
with the H & B American Machine 
Company, Pawtucket, R. I. 


FreD D. Tayitor has been trans- 
ferred from the head office of Barber- 
Colman Company, Rockford, Ill., to 
become manager of the Framingham 
(Mass.) office, succeeding the late W. 
B. ANDERSON. L. M. HOWELL has been 
transferred from the company’s Green- 
ville office to the main office at Rock- 
ford. 


JULIAN M. LONGLEY, assistant su- 
perintendent, Langdale (Ala.) Mill 
Division, West Point Manufacturing 
Company, has become resident agent 
of the American Thread Company, 
Dalton, Ga., succeeding F. Lee Gavirt. 
Mr. Longley is succeeded at Langdale 
by B. W. Whorton, formerly assistant 
superintendent of the Dixie Cotton 
Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 


CARLETON E. Bautpry has become 
general superintendent of the cotton 
and twisting mill division of the Clark 
Thread Mills of New Jersey. 


F. K. RUPPRECHT has resigned as 
president of Consolidated Textile Cor- 
poration and Consolidated Selling 


Company. He has not made known 
his plans; his successor has not been 
named. 


I’, A. SHERRIL has been elected pres- 
ident of the Statesville (N. C.) Cotton 
Mill, succeeding the late WILLIAM 
WALLACE. W. C. SYKES was appoint- 
ed superintendent of the mill. 


CooPeR has become  vice- 
president in charge of production at 
the Diamond Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Company, High Point, N. C. 


i sEN 


JOSEPH A. MARREN has been made 
general manager of Special Fabrics 
Company, a division of Sayles Finish- 
ing Plants, Ine., Saylesville, R. I., suc- 
ceeding the late Epwarp C. ALLEN. 


EDWARD McGucKIN has been made 
general manager of Raritan (N. J.) 
Mills, Ine. 


BisHop, formerly executive 
y of the Throwsters Research 
Institute, is now with the Berkeley 
Products, Ine., New York City, as vice- 
president in charge of sales. 


H. E. 
secretary 


B. P. BARNES has been made super- 
intendent of mercerizing at the Dixie 
Mercerizing Company, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., succeeding Prrer F. O’NETIL, 
resigned. W. N. THOMAS is Superin- 
tendent of spinning. 


J. L. Lorris has been transferred 
from overseer of weaving at the Bran- 
don Mills, Woodruff, S. C., to overseer 
of weaving at the Brandon Mills, 
Greenville, S. C. Mr. Loftis is succeed- 
ed at Woodruff by J. S. Foster. 


C. C. FincH is now president of the 
Anniston (Ala.) Yarn Mills Company. 


CLAUDE D. Gort, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
has been made sales representative 
for the American Enka Corporation 
and will cover Tennessee, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 


JOHN R. Huss, formerly of Textiles, 
Inc., Gastonia, N. C., has become sales 
representative for the N. Y. & N. J. 
Lubricant Company, and is now cover- 
ing the territory formerly handled by 
Fatts L. THOMASON, who, as noted, is 
now southern agent for N. Y. & N. J. 
Lubricant Company, succeeding his 
father, the late L. W. THOMASON. 


W. T. CHEATHAM has been made 
secretary of the Stevens Manufactur- 
ing Company, Burlington, N. C. 


Obituary 
sTAcY DD, Arrowoop, 52, for many 
years treasurer of Cannon Mills, passed 
away at his home in Charlotte, N. C.., 
February 15. 


T. FRANK GOODSELL, president and 
treasurer of Goodsell Roll Covering 
Company, Manchester, N. H., passed 
away February 13. For many years 
prior to its liquidation, he was superin 
tendent of the roll covering department 
of Amoskeag Manufacturing Company. 


mill 
passed 


FRED H. Ropinson, 61, cotton 
executive of Dallas, N. C., 
away at his home about the middle of 
February, following a lingering illness 
of a year. 


CLINTON PHELPS, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Sherman (Tex.) 
Manufacturing Company, passed away 
February 5 after three years of declin- 
ing health. 


G. B. Howakp, textile executive of 
Spindale, N. C., passed away the mid- 


dle of February. 


KF. H. METCALF, president, Farr Al- 


paca Company, Holyoke, Mass., passed 
away during January. 


NIGHTINGALE, president and 
director of the Nightingale-Morse 
Mills, Ine., Providence and Putnam, 
Conn., passed away during January. 


~. 


HAROLD EDGEWORTH, division super- 
intendent of the United States Finish- 
ing Company, passed away in Provi- 
dence, R. I., in January at the age of 


Je. 


WILLIAM P. Woop, at one time super- 
intendent of the Royal Weaving Com- 
pany, Pawtucket, R. I., and later of 
the Manville-Jenckes Company, passed 
away at the age of 73. He had retired 
in 1926. 


C. QO. BripGer, vice-president of the 
Bladenboro (N. C.) Cotton Mills, 
passed away recently in New York 
City following an operation. 


A. B. SuMMEyY, 64, overseer of spin- 
ning, Eno Cotton Mill, Hillboro, N. C., 
passed away January 18 in Durham, 
North Carolina. 


Louis HirscuH, president and found- 
er of Louis Hirsch Textile Machines, 
Inc., 47 West 34th St., New York City, 
passed away on Saturday, February 
12, in his 66th year. 
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OBSOLESCENCE 


IS NOT DETERMINED 


BY THE LENGTH OF 


— FF Ff ? & @ & & &@ & & 8 @._8. 
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TIME MACHINERY HAS - 
BEEN IN OPERATION [Rgegemeuemeeeeecececoss 





thirty-eight mills in 8 ~~ mills, or about 16%, 
- states and 5 foreign se found it profitable to 
countries replaced ee discard other types of 
obsolete equipment with = improved winding equip- 
Barber-Colman Spool- oo ment, some of which had 
ers and Wa rpers. RKO been in use only 3d years. 


THE LOWEST 


spooling and warping cost 


can only be obtained 


PARBER-COLMAN SYSTEM 
| 


SPOOLIVG and WARPENG 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
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In this day of deals, edicts, statutes, injunctions, pan- 
aceas and regulations, why not a Decree of Business? 


A voluntary code—subscribed to by most businesses—and probably 
inaugurated when they first started —as did SONOCO in 1899 


Sonoco Propucts CoMPANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ONT. sc. CONN. 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 
“Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 











“The Pleasure of Running a Section” (Part Three) 


(We now resume this serial on “The Pleasure of Running a Section”, 
The first installment appearedin the November 1937 issue, and the second part 


final installment. 


with this, the third and 


appeared in the January issue. We were interrupted by Old-Timer to present, in the December issue, 
an article on advertising, and, in the February issue, to present his report on the response to that 


article. 


I am quite confident that even a casual study by 
overseers and superintendents will reveal that in the 
large majority of cases the operatives who are saving 
a part of their wages are most invariably the best op- 
eratives; their production records are generally high- 
er and almost without exception their work is of a 
higher quality and their machines are kept in better 
shape. 

This statement is made after many years of actual 
study and after many actual experiments conducted in 
various ways. Therefore, OLD-TIMER urges every 
overseer and superintendent to make a study among 
his own operatives and also to try all the schemes he 
possibly can think of to encourage his operatives to 
save part of their earnings and then watch the re- 
sults. Of course it will take, sometimes, several years 
to be able to see definite results, that is, results which 
are so outstanding that they are apparent to everyone, 
but meantime, the results have been there in numer- 
ous ways, and you and your firm have been reaping 
the benefits from them. Such operatives, that is, op- 
eratives who are saving a part of their earnings, not 
only do better work, but they accept any changes that 
the management makes with a spirit of co-operation; 
they are better citizens; they are simply so far out 
of a class with the average operative that it is quite 
a surprise that more overseers and superintendents 
have not realized this fact and done more about it 
than they have. 

It is such an important item of successful man- 
agement that I believe every overseer and superin- 
tendent should discuss it with his president and 
seek his aid in furthering or promoting plans to get 
the largest possible number of operatives interested. 
Numerous little experiences flash through my mind 
as I write this, and although space will not permit 
of all the details leading up to the many schemes we 


This three-part article gives a great dea! of practical and inspirational information 


have tried, we can give you an insight into the re- 
sults and a few instances in order to make clear the 
point we are trying to impress on you. 

Between 1910 and 1913—I do not recall the exact 
date—we began a rather systematic campaign of 
advice and encouragement among the operatives in 
regard to the benefits they would derive from sav- 
ing a part of their earnings. After doing all we 
could think of along these lines, we arranged to 
have an ice cream lawn party out in front of the 
mill. The electrician wired and lighted the lawn; 
we had committees of men and committees of women 
to solicit milk, eggs, cakes, sugar and all the other 
things we needed for making the cream; the dishes 
for serving it, etc. We had the local quartet ar- 
range a special program, and although we did not 
have a band, some of the boys got an old bass drum 
and a kettle drum from goodness knows where. [’l! 
explain what the drums were for a little later; and. 
as this scheme or plan may sound a little amateurish 
to you young overseers and superintendents, I will 
explain that in those days there was no way to get 
any money or even encouragement, in some cases, 
from the management for doing such things, and we 
overseers and superintendents had to do what we did 
do simply by main strength and awkwardness, as 
the fellow says, and I guess most of it was awkward- 
ness. 

Anyway, we had the party. The local minister 
made quite a nice talk and although OLD-TIMER never 
could make much of a speech, when he got warmed up 
talking to operatives about something he thought 
would result in a little more production, boy! he sure 
could go to town. So, after we were all full of ice 
cream and cake, OLD-TIMER told them what it was 
all about. We proposed to form a dollar savings club 
and said we wanted every operative who weuld, to 
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form in line; we were going to march about a mile up 
town to the bank where the bank president, his cashier 
and about a dozen others were waiting to take the 
name of every person who would start to saving their 
money by depositing one dollar. If anyone wanted to 
join the club and did not have the dollar that night 
all they had to do was write their name on a piece of 
paper and we would accept that as a dollar deposit 
until pay day. 

At a signal from OLD-TIMER the fellows let loose on 
that bass drum and we started our march to town. 
Yeah, we had lots of fun, but I only wish I could tell 
you all the things OLD-TIMER learned from that night’s 
experience and also tell you the names of men who 
are prominent today in mill circles who marched be- 
hind that old drum that night. One of the overseers 
in that same mill today was a young boy then who 
deposited his name on a piece of paper that night be- 
cause he did not have the dollar. A few years later 
two section men bought little farms; one section man 
began building inexpensive houses to rent and the last 
I heard of him they told me he had enough rental 
money coming in to live on comfortably. But we be- 
gan this discourse talking about running a section, 
and I guess you are saying what in heck does all this 
have to do with running a section. Brother, I’m tell- 
ing you that it has more to do with it than the aver- 
age man can realize. A section man who is saving 
his money will save supplies for his company; he is 
more interested in pushing for production; he is more 
interested in everything which goes toward making a 
better operative and a more loyal and respected citi- 
zen; his whole attitude changes; he seems to enjoy 
his work more and he is happier than he ever was in 
his life. 

And don’t forget, Mr. Overseer and Mr. Superin- 
tendent, all of this reasoning applies to you just as 
much as it applies to Mr. Section Man and all the op- 
eratives. 

About a year after starting our dollar savings club 
we started a bonus system which enabled an opera- 
tive to make a little more money if he went after it 
hard enough. Gosh! you should have seen those dol- 
lar savings club members eat it up. 

Well, it would take a book'to tell you anything like 
all the experiences which come to my mind as I think 
hack to those days, and I could also surprise you by 
giving the names of men who are prominent, the mill 
men today who got the incentive to do something, to 
be somebody by just some such seemingly unimportant 
little plan as the dollar savings club described in the 
foregoing. 

One other probably strange result which shows up 
by encouraging operatives to save their money is the 
appreciation they show toward the man or men who 
persuaded them to start. Operatives who made the 
start and have kept it up until they have built up a 
substantial bank account and have finally bought a 
little farm, a home, or something, have formed, in the 
meantime, a loyal friendship for the man or men who 
caused them to start. And, brother, I know from ac- 
tual personal experience, that those operatives will 
stick to that one through thick and thin. Even when 
it becomes necessary to cut wages you will hear of 
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them taking his side in conversation with other opera- 
tives who are raising a howl. 

I’ll never forget a weaver—that is, he was a 
weaver when he started saving his money; he was a 
loom ‘fixer when the incident which I am about to re- 
late occurred—I was making my inspection on his sec- 
tion one December just before Christmas. He joined 
me as I was going along in the weaver’s alley looking 
over his looms, when a conversation something like 
this occurred: 

“How are you getting along these days, John? I 
heard you bought a new automobile last week.” 

“T sure did, boss, and I want you to look at this. 
(It was his bank book, which showed quite a nice lit- 
tle balance after he had paid for his car). I made the 
last payment in June on that 30 acres of land I 
bought, and now that I have a little piece of land that 
I know I can make a living on, I thought I could af- 
ford to buy a car.” 

“Sure, John, you remember I explained to you that 
a man should not try to save so much out of his earn- 
ings (he had two girls, one in the weave room and 
one in the spinning room) that he would be in too 
much of a strain.” 


“Well, I did strain pretty hard until I got that 
land paid for and I thought a long time before I 
bought the car, but the girls have been mighty good 
and I thought we could now begin to have a little 
pleasure and still keep on saving some.” 

“Well, John, I’m awfully proud of you; you cer- 
tainly have done well, and I hope and believe you will 
keep it up—” (We were at the end of the alley by 
this time and I started over to the next section.) 

“Oh, say, Boss, would you get mad if I was to give 
you something?” 

“No, John, it would hardly seem reasonable for 
anyone to get mad when being given something.” 

“O. K., here’s a little Christmas present for you.” 
(He handed me a little box about 114% inches square, 
which I put in my pocket.) 

“Thanks, a lot, John; hope you and your family 
have a fine Christmas.” 


“When I got to the office I opened the little black 
box, and there was a five-dollar gold: piece. Gosh, fel- 
lows, you can imagine how I felt. I did not want to 
accept his hard-earned money and I did not want to 
hurt his feelings by refusing. Anyway I simply had 
to go back to him and explain that I did not feel like 
taking such a generous gift, etc., etc. 

“Hell,” he said, “I would never have had it if it 
hadn’t been for you; I never would have had my 
farm; I never would have had a lot of things,” etc., 
etc., etc. 

This incident occurred about eleven years after we 
started the Dollar Savings Club, and the last I heard 
of John he was still at that mill. Both girls married, 
but old John had his little farm paid for and was not 
worrying. 

This, Mr. Overseer and Mr. Superintendent, is not 
fiction, but it actually happened, and if any of you 
doubt it I can give you John’s full name and address. 

I do not wish to bore you in relating these experi- 
ences, but I am so confident that every overseer and 
superintendent would benefit by following these ideas 
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in his management that these, or other ideas you may 
originate, as a result of OLD-TIMER’S experiences, will 
certainly result in more production, which is the 
thing we are all striving for and at the same time re- 
sult in more loyalty and, oh boy, the real honest-to- 
goodness pleasure a man gets out of doing a real serv- 
ice to his fellow beings—these are the kind of things 
which make life worth living. Such experiences 
prompted the little verse that appears at the top of 
the OLD-TIMER page, the last line of which says: “OLD- 
TIMER finds the sunshine of living.” 

As the experience just related about John was 
one in which there was not much money involved, I 
want to tell you of one more, which I think is most 
outstanding, and I shall try to be as brief as pos- 
sible: 

Ed had been doing odd jobs around the mill for 
several years; he had never amounted to much as an 
operative; his wife, however, was a good operative. 
When mills began to put in the so-called dope stands 
Ed got a job running one of the wagons, and his wife 
got a job at the stand. 

One day I said, “Ed, are you saving any money?” 

“No,” he said, “it takes every cent we can make 
to get along.” 

A few days later I sat down with Ed and we fig- 
ured out what he and his wife should live on, and, 
subtracting that from his wages, showed what was 
left. He started a saving account; he got interested 
and began doing other things to boost his wages. I 
finally persuaded him to buy a negro house; it cost 
around $350.00, as well as I can remember. In a few 
years Ed owned enough negro houses to bring in 
about $40.00 a week. Then, to use a slang expression, 
he “went to town’. He had proved himself such a 
good man on the dope wagon that he was put in charge 
of the stand, where he made good money in his man- 
agement of it. This gives you some idea of his back- 
ground; therefore, I’ll cut the story short by telling 
vou that I met Ed on the street of a nearby town last 
summer and he told me he had made $8,000.00 on one 
real estate deal that year. Ed is easily worth $50,- 
000.00 in income-bearing real estate. Now think 
back, fellows, to the start of Ed’s experience; he 
would still be striving along on his meager wages to- 
day if he had not been persuaded to make a start at 
saving a part of his earnings. 

Can you begin to see, fellows, the pleasure OLD- 
TIMER got out of running a section and by carrying 
the experience of running a section right along in his 
work as overseer, superintendent and manager, using 
that foundation as a yardstick which influenced his 
methods of management or his relations with em- 
ployees, I suppose would be the better way to say it? 
For example, back in the days when OLD-TIMER ran a 
section, there was a surplus of help, and when a set 
of looms came open there were usually several ap- 
plications by spare weavers for that set of looms. One 
day Mr. Tom Smith, the assistant overseer, was talk- 
ing to OLD-TIMER about his work and asked him why 
sO Many weavers wanted looms on his section, not 
spare weavers, but weavers who already had sets of 
looms in other parts of the mill but would make ap- 
application when they learned a weaver on his section 

had put in a “notice’’. 
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“That’s news to me, Mr. Smith,” OLD-TIMER re- 
plied, “and I am unable to explain it to you.”’ 

“Well, I’ve had so many applications for looms on 
your section that I’d like to know the reason; in fact, 
one weaver offered me $10.00 when I told him there 
were several applications ahead of his.”’ 

Of course there is no need to attempt an explana- 
tion of this to our readers, for any mill man will know 
why weavers wanted a set of looms on a section where 
the looms were fixed in such a way that they would 
stay fixed longer, resulting in less stops, less loss of 
production, etc. But the point I am trying to bring 
out to overseers and superintendents is that such ex- 
periences as these, while running a section, gave OLD- 
TIMER the foundation upon which he based all of his 
management in the years following, as overseer, su- 
perintendent and manager of some pretty large cotton 
mills. In fact, to the best of his knowledge, OLD- 
TIMER had the good fortune of being superintendent 
of the first 100,000 spindle mill built in the South, 
when he was old enough to have voted only a few 
times. 

OLD-TIMER has always claimed that any overseer 
or superintendent or department head in any line of 
work, who had the ability to anticipate his work, 
would be the man who would always be outstanding 
among his competitors, and that is why he has given 
you this explanation, to show how he anticipated his 
work while running a section, and also to give you an 
actual experience of a protege of his who followed his 
instructions in running a section, to prove to you, be- 
yond any doubt, that the idea is not just a theory, but 
that it has been proven to be sound and workable by 
the actual, and successful, results it has given other 
men, as well as himself. 

~~ -- oS ——— 

Worth is largely determined by value to others. 

— ae 

Everything worthwhile 
been said. 


saying has not already 


ae = 
A card grinder’s responsibility does not cease when 
that card is properly set. 
—_~—-—---_$@}-— - — 


Correction in Article on ‘Uneven Yarn’ 





An arithmetical error which crept into the other- 
wise accurate article, “The Story of Uneven Yarn”. 
by Fay H. Martin, in the January issue of COTTON 
has caused a number of readers who have called it to 
our attention some concern. 

On page 53 appeared the statement, “The high 
break was 122 pounds and the low break was 94 
pounds, a variation of 27.08 per cent.” The percent- 
age figure (27.08) is obviously in error; the correct 
figure should be 29.78 per cent, as may be arrived at 
by subtracting 94 from 122 and dividing the remain- 
der by 94. 

Following through, the figure (27.08) as 
ferred to the graph “Yarn Size and Break Report” on 
page 52, should have been 29.78. Otherwise, the ar- 
ticle is correct. 

This mistake in calculation was not serious, as it 
is obvious by making the original arithmetical cal- 
culation.—THE EDITORS. 
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Cleaning Card Flats 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We are having great difficulty in keeping our card 
flats clean. If the readers of COTTON have had this 
same trouble and will pass their experiences along to 
me in overcoming this difficulty, I will appreciate it. 
At times we are compelled to use a wire stripping 
brush at the back of the card to remove the dirt, but 
this method is injurious to the wire in the flats. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6787 
-_-~- —-@. —-—— - 


“Wash” on Research Again 


In which he still asks, "Does it pay to have a re- 
search department?" 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In the September 1937 issue of COTTON, page 105, 
I find an article entitled, “Answers ‘WASH’ on Re- 
search Department” and written by “CONTRIBUTOR No. 
4022.”” This is an excellent article, and its tone gives 
every indication that the writer is a gentleman. 

In the second paragraph he states, “ ‘WASH’ seems 
to always be in a controversy with someone, and some- 
times I wonder if he does not like to get up an argu- 
ment, many times, just to get other contributors to 
bring out all of the points of a discussion so that some 
good may come of it, rather than just for the sake of 
an argument.” “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4022” is dead right. 
but when he states, in the next paragraph, “I have 
him pictured as a practical man of the old school who 
is willing to accept new ideas only after he is con- 
vinced by hard facts rather than by theory that the 
new ways are better,” that is something else. 

Is it not a fact that there are many new so-called 
long draft systems which are the latest in drafting? 
Surely they are not all equal; one of them must be 
the best way; which one? 

I can point out a mill in my own state that wasted 
a lot of money with the draft rod system, to no avail, 
and which system had to be discarded. Remember the 
new way that was adopted years ago for making a long 
bobbin in the spinning room, and longer shuttles in 
the looms? Was that better than the old way? A for- 
tune was wasted in that idea, and at last it had to be 
discarded. At that time I employed my pen in a fight 
against its adoption. 

I could go on and on, and mention many new de- 
vices that were tried, at a great expense, only to be 
discarded later. Therefore, in most all of my articles 
I try to protect the manufacturers from errors made 
in the past, and, at the same time, give the younger 


E invite our readers to make use of this de- 

partment for the discussion of any and a 
problems arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular stvle and will be properly edited be- 
fore publishing. The editors do not hold themselves 
responsible for any statement of opinion or fact 
which may appear in this department unless so en 
dorsed. This department to al. 
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readers of this department the best that there is in 
me. I am telling the boys now, for the first time, 
that I am fast approaching my 70th year—that I 
might seek praise and credit because of that? Of 
course not. 

I hope that “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4022” will admit 
that the well-managed mills that make money will 
spend money to make their mills better. One will 
find two conditions in mills that are not making 
money: one is neglect and the other is carrying dead- 
heads on the payroll. The success of a cotton mill de- 
pends upon the attention paid to the proper drafting 
of the machines and to the stock in use. These are 
two of the most vital matters in the operation of any 


mill. Also, is the research department a paying propo- 
sition or is it composed of deadheads? That is the 
question. 


As I understand it, the duties of a research de- 
partment are to measure output, estimate production, 
and correct all defects, and they should be judged sole- 
ly on this basis. In order to be qualified to take 
charge of a research department one’s mind must be 
up-to-date, able to absorb new ideas; his eyes should 
not be closed to innovations for the sake of improve- 
ment and he should not be guided by yesterday’s in- 
formation rather than today’s inspiration. One can- 
not expect to win modern battles with ancient wea- 
pons. 

In the fourth paragraph of his article this con- 
tributor states, ‘‘And I am of the opinion that without 
research little progress will be made.” At this point 
I think the contributor will admit that his pen 
slipped. 

Prior to the year 1791 there was no manufactur- 
ing in America with the exception of that which was 
purely domestic and for domestic use, but, it appears 
from a report of the secretary of the American Treas- 
ury, drawn up in 1810, a cotton mill was erected in 
the State of Rhode Island. Since that time our coun- 
try has experienced progress, the city of Fall River, 
Mass., taking the leading part. By the year 1911 
Fall River had 104 cotton mills, built of brick and 
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granite, and containing approximately 4,000,000 spin- 
dles and employing 37,000 operatives, these operatives 
weaving nearly 20 miles of cotton cloth a day, includ- 
ing fine and coarse goods and ginghams, in addition, 
spinning yarn and thread. This is an investment ex- 
ceeding $50,000,000, distributing $275,000 weekly in 
wages; all of this accomplishment without a research 
department. 

Since the advent of efficiency engineers and re- 
search departments Fall River has found herself in 
an awful mess, and to picture Fall River at this time 
would make discouraging reading. “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
4022”’ must admit that the yarn and cloth made prior 
to the existence of the research department equaled 
the yarn and cloth of today. 

Again, this contributor states, in the same para- 
graph, “It is my observation, in this connection, that 
the regular supervisory staff, the overseers, second 
hands and section men, will have little time to do re- 
search work even if they are qualified to do so.” In 
other words, the overseer, second hand and section men 
are not supposed to use their experience and knowl- 
edge, but, instead, leave it all to the research depart- 
ment. Then he asks, “Suppose, for example, that it 
is necessary to check all of the front roll speeds in a 
large spinning room, you would be almost obliged to 
get an extra man to do this for you. Wouldn’t a re- 
search department come in fine here?” 

My answer is No! As superintendent I have 
charts for every department; every up-to-date mill has 
hank clocks. Now if the hank clock shows a poor 
production is the cause the ring spinner or the frame 
speed? Surely you need no research department to 
determine the cause. A hank clock is more efficient 
than those in charge of the research department. 

In the fifth paragraph our contributor states, 
“Again, ask a weave room overseer how his room is 
running, and the chances are that he really does not 
know.” Then, may I ask, what is he supposed to 
know? An up-to-date overseer of weaving will obtain 
an account sheet from the cloth room. 

Let us assume that there are 2,000 looms in the 
mill; then you have 2,000 numbers on your sheet. 
Next, rule off the sheet in squares to equal the days 
of the month, and let us suppose that loom No. 301 
is making thick and thin places and the report is on 
the first day of the month. You simply mark a “T” 
opposite loom No. 301, “T” being the symbol for that 
defect; for reed marks or scratch-ups you would use 
the symbols “‘R’”’ and “S”. The number of the loom is 
obtained from the cloth inspector. If on the 15th of 
the month you get the same report on that loom then 
it is up to the overseer to find out if the loom fixer is 
fit to run his section. 

In order to find out whether the loom speeds are 
up to standard, the pay envelope and pick counter will 
tell the tale; and, again, you need no research depart- 
ment in this case. 

I have a chart for supplies and all gears, etc.; 
nothing is given out or anything changed without first 
consulting the chart. Of course, in the weave room, 
an account is kept only of the looms making defective 
cloth and poor production. With a chart, you know 
at a glance the number of feet of belting you have 
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on hand, and you know that the employees are not 
using expensive belting to tap their shoes, which is 
a common practice in many mills, and the use of a 
chart is so easy. 

In his sixth paragraph “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4022” 
states, “Can you tell whether the picks per inch are 
correct?” He need not worry about this; the buyer 
will let him know. And, let me add, that any over- 
seer of weaving that is not able to produce any cloth 
with the correct number of picks should be fired. If 
the warp preparation is defective have the overseer 
of warping do research work at the back of every 
loom; in other words, have him walk through the 
weave room so he can see the poor work he is turning 
out, and if he is unable to remedy the trouble, fire 
him. And you need no research department to do 
that. 

In the seventh paragraph the claim is made that 
all factors are considered in the research department. 
I think he will change his mind after reading this ar- 
ticle. 

In the eighth paragraph the contributor claims 
that the carder has no time to make tests. Then what 
in the world is the use of having a carder; what is 
he supposed to do? Please let us know. 

We have defective cones running in our mills to- 
day where the total diameters vary to the amount of 
5/100-inch. Has your research department discovered 
that? 

What defects will the dwelling of the carriage 
cause, and can these defects be discovered by the re- 
search department? What will cause the layers to be 
closer together on the outside of a full bobbin than 
on an empty one? 

At this writing many fly frames are running with 
the foregoing defects, and, of course, making defective 
work, and what are the research departments doing 
about it? 

Look up your back issues of COTTON and you will 
find where a man in the research department dis- 
covered that the breaking strength of the warp increas- 
es with the addition of picks, up to a certain point, 
and then with the addition of only six picks, the break- 
ing strength fell off 10 pounds. I ask “CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 4022” if he believes such stuff. 

Not long ago the Patent Office granted a patent 
for a bottom cone that takes care of all the varying 
conditions that exist during the winding of the roving 
on the bobbin. The foregoing proves that the bottom 
cones on all fly frames were all defective since the 
birth of the cotton industry. Was that discovered by 
any research department. Of course not; it was dis- 
covered by a great friend of the writer, and a great 
mill engineer and draftsman. 

Now if anyone connected with a research depart- 
ment answers this article I hope that one will grade 
me on the following: 

In all research departments the staff is com- 
posed of graduates from institutes of technology, col- 
leges and textile schools. What do they know about 
cotton grading? It must be admitted that we might 
have a dozen samples of cotton that would grade 
Middling, no two of them having the same appear- 
ance. 
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It takes long experience and practice and a large 
number of comparisons to train the eye and hand to 
distinguish between the different spinning qualities 
of a cotton. Can such a staff judge the strength of 
the staple, evenness in the length and its freedom from 
unripe fibers? I don’t think so. The uniformity in 
the length of the staple is important, for the reason 
that the machinery in all cotton mills must be set for 
a certain length of staple. If the setting on the picker 
is 14-inch between the feed rolls and beater for 1l-inch 
staple, what setting would there be for 14-inch staple? 
Which of the two staples should receive the greater 
number of blows to the inch? Can you name a cotton 
mill that has more than one set of feed plates? Still, 
it must be admitted that one cannot run short and 
long staple with the same size nose plate. Does the 
research department take that into consideration? 

If a lot of cotton contains long fibers these will 
be broken by the machinery which has been set for 
short fibers, and of course the amount of waste is in- 
creased. I imagine that when this occurs the staff 
has a consultation, and the weather or something like 
that is found to be to blame, and the man at the helm 
will stomach such a report and continue to receive 
what I term false reports. 

I wish to ask any staff in charge of research work 
these questions: How is a single filament of cotton 
tested? What is the normal strength of the white 
fiber and at what number of grains should it break? 

In closing, I wish to ask another question, which 
“CONTRIBUTOR NO. 4022” will admit is a fair one: 

Let us assume that the research department gives 
us a micrograph report of a spun yarn that is not 
close, compact or smooth. How can it determine whe- 
ther the trouble is due to excessive drafts or tight 
tensions or humidity? If the research department is 
not a paying proposition no textile journal ever car- 
ried a greater mission than that of pointing out the 
fact to manufacturers who may contemplate installing 
one. 

WASH (R. I.) 
iniiacininsttigntatin oe — 


Eliminating Filling Bars 


EDITOR COTTON: 


We inspect our fabrics by the “through light” 
method and we are having much trouble in eliminat- 
ing filling bars. These bars generally consist of one 
complete quill of filling, though sometimes two or 
three quills come together. Our filling numbers are 
32s and 50s, made from 1 1/16-inch and 1 3/16-inch 
cotton, spun on regular draft frames (not long draft), 
conditioned with a chemical, and allowed to stand at 
least two and a half hours before being delivered to 
the weave room. 

All processes through carding and spinning have 
been checked to no avail. The defect does not show 
on the looms but only on the “through light” inspec- 
tion in the gray goods, and, of course, in the finished 
goods. 

We shall appreciate any help the readers of CorT- 
TON may give us. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6774 
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The Patrolling of Weaver to 
Make Perfect Cloth . . . 


This man, who has one of the largest weave rooms 
in the country, gives a method for weavers to pa- 
trol their alleys. We know he gets results 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In reply to the question asked by “CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 6607’, on page 115 of the April issue of COTTON, 
“Does the weaver have to see all of his cloth as it is 
woven in order to make perfect cloth?” I should like 
to say that, first, no weaver ever makes perfect cloth, 
but he should patrol his alleys in order to make good 
cloth. To begin with, a weaver should have a start- 
ing point from which to patrol. If his looms are all 
in one alley, or in two alleys, he should patrol the 
backs. Generally, if the weaver on a multiple loom 
system walks the backs on one line, he should start up 
all of the looms in that alley as he goes back of them; 
when he comes to the second alley with the looms on 
either side, he should start patrolling on down to the 
end of the alley; then, patrol the backs of the oppo- 
site alley and start up the looms. Under no circum- 
stances should the weaver leave the last alley of looms 
that he has already patrolled in order to start those 
that have stopped there. When he has finished this 
last alley he should cross back to the first to the oppo- 
site end where he starts patrolling the backs of the 
looms the same way in which he began, only he must 
go in the opposite direction. When he has finished the 
second patrol he is back at the place where he started. 

The weaver must then patrol his weavers’ alleys to 
inspect the cloth for any defects that may have come 
into the cloth from all of the main defects listed. 

With reference to seconds, a great deal depends 
on the kind of warps a weaver has to run as to wheth- 
er he makes a high or a low per cent of seconds. Too. 
it depends on the condition of the looms, whether they 
are in condition to weave good cloth. I would say that 
with a No. 1 warp and loom in good running condition, 
a weaver can make good cloth with as low as 2% per 
cent of seconds on 80 x 80 running around 70 to 80 
looms on 160 picks per minute. This would be a No. 
1 weaver; other weavers, not so competent, would have 
to take less looms in order to be able to produce the 
same results. 

At no time could a weaver see all of the cloth made 
by his looms, unless he would stand over it all of the 
time. 

In conclusion, I should like to say that a patrol on 
a multiple loom system is a continuous patrol, never 
leaving one alley to go to another to start up looms, 
but, the warp and filling for looms have never been 
produced that will make perfect cloth continuously. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6618 
— ---Q—_—— 
EDITOR COTTON: 

Concerning the question asked by “CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 6607”. A weaver should be able to see most of 
the cloth that is woven to make perfect cloth, and to 
make the cloth free from all defects, he should patrol 
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the alley about every 10 minutes. However, a weaver 
who has 40 looms, or more, cannot see all of the de- 
fects in the cloth; he cannot patrol the alley often 
enough unless he has the best of material and the 


looms are kept in good condition. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 6619 


—_——_oo—_— 


Old or New Card Top Flats 


Which give the better results? Read this — 
it may set you thinking 


EDITOR COTTON: 
I heard a question debated between a couple of 


carders the other day, and I will pass it along to the 
readers of COTTON for them to express an opinion on 
it. 

One of the men contended that old card top flats 
that have been worn down will put out less white cot- 
ton in the strips, get rid of more trash, and give a 
better card sliver than new card flats with long wire, 
the settings being the same. 

The other fellow said it might appear that the old 
flats were doing the better work, but he did not be- 
lieve that they actually were. 

I would like to have some good carders answer this 


question. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 6772 


aconensneenenistfilitii ienrnenmnnes 


Beats per Inch on Pickers 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Before the days of one-process picking, we used 
to hear a great deal of discussion at textile meetings, 
and read a lot in the magazines, on the subject of 


beats per inch. Recently we have seen and heard 
little on this point, and I would like to see some dis- 
cussion on it in your “How OTHER MEN MANAGE” de- 
partment, and wish some of your reader-writers would 
let us have their ideas. 

It is entirely possible that the general adoption of 
single-process equipment, along with the natural re- 
sults of further experience and practice, has changed 
some of our views, and I would like to see the subject 
thoroughly thrashed out. This could of course include 
a report on what a man used to do, what he is doing 
now, and why he changed, and the results he gets. 
Of course, every one should be specific and complete 
in giving his facts. 

Our own set-up at present is as follows: We use 
Middling spots cotton, 1 1/32-inch for warp and 1- 
inch for filling. Our machines have two beaters; the 
first is a three-blade beater, and the size of the feed 
roll there is 21% inches. The second or finisher beat- 
er is a Kirschner beater, and the feed roll there is 27% 
inches in diameter. At present our blows per inch 
are: breaker, 23.98; finisher, 43.67. 

I would be glad to have your readers comment on 
this practice, as well as giving their own methods with 
reasons. This of course should take in beater speeds, 


fan speeds, etc., etc. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 6791 
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Belt Question Again 


EDITOR COTTON: 
There has been much discussion concerning the 


question, “Which side of a leather belt shall be run 
next to the pulley?” and I should like to offer my 
opinion as I have had 35 years’ experience running 
leather belts on cotton mill machinery. 

I believe the smooth or grain side of the belt 
should be run next to the pulley for the following 
reasons: 

1. The grain side of the belt presents the most 
friction and therefore the least slippage, and con- 
sequently less loss of power. 

2. The center of strength in a belt is located 
one-third the distance through the belt from the flesh 
side and it is better to crimp the grain or weak side 
around the pulley than to strain it. 

3. The stronger side of the belt receives the 
least wear when run in this manner. 

Some authorities recommend running the flesh 
side of the belt next to the pulley, and while this is 
contrary to general practice, it gives good results in 


some cases. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 6781 


Answers Questions 
on Yarn Variation 


EDITOR COTTON: 

The following answers are given as my opinion to 
the questions asked by “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6740” on 
page 117 of the December issue of COTTON, who is 
running 15/16-inch to 1l-inch Strict Low Middling or 
less cotton, making yarns from 7s to 45s. 

1. (a) Pertaining to the sizing of bobbins of 
yarn and the variation from the standard, we call it 
normal spinning if half of all four bobbin sizings that 
average from 2% per cent below to 2% per cent above 
standard counts show at the same time that all their 
individual bobbin sizings be within 2% per cent be- 
low and 21% per cent above standard counts. This is 
about the nearest we could come to covering the sit- 
uation in one sentence. As to the approximate set-up 
of the individual sizings, the following table might 
best illustrate the frequencies: 


Of All Individual Sizings 


to —2%% of standard 


2%% 
to—3 % of standard 


3 Gp 
BY % to —3%% of standard 
4 to—4 % of standard 
Tene to —4%% of standard 
5 % to—5 % of standard 
+7%,% to —7%% of standard 


Yo Variations 

» variations 
variations 
variations 
variations 
variations 
variations 


fo «within 
within 
within 
» within 
within 
% within 10% 
within 15% 


Lied 


This variation set-up, while approximate in na- 
ture, will not change for different counts, but will be 
the same whether we spin 10s or 40s, or for that mat- 
ter, 100s. 

The results in the foregoing table were figured as 
follows: Averages were taken from nine groups olf 
sizings, each 24 bobbins. 

Each of the received averages was then considerea 
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the standard of that group. By comparing each in- 
dividual sizing with the standard of its group, the fol- 
lowing line up resulted: 


Number of Individual Sizings 


Variation 
Group Within5% 5-7%% 714-15% 

1 19 3 2 
2 21 3 0 
3 21 1 2 
4 20 2 2 
5 22 1 1 
6 19 1 4 
7 17 4 3 
Fe 22 2 0 
9 20 1 3 

181 18 17 


Result of test No. 1: 
83.8% of all sizings within 5% variation 
8.3% of all sizings within 5 to 744% varia- 


tion 
7.9% of all sizings within 714 to 15% varia- 
tion 


Another test, using the same sizings, was made as fol- 
lows: 

One single average of all the 216 bobbins was tak- 
en and this average, which was 47s, taken as standard 
for this lot. 





Variation Range No. of % of 
Range of Counts Sizings Sizings 

714% below Std. 43.5s—45.1s 15 6.9 
334% below Std. 45.2s—45.7s 16 7.4 

214% below Std.) 4-0. 429 
214% above Std. 45.8s—48.2s 161 74.5 
334% above Std. 48.3s—48.7s 13 6.1 
744% above Std. 48.8s—50.5s 11 5.1 
216 100 


Result of test No. 2: 

74.5% of all sizings within 5% variation 

13.5% of all sizings within 5 to 744% varia- 
tion 

12% of all sizings within 7% to 15% varia- 
tion 


The results of this test are more apt to reflect ac- 
tual conditions than test No. 1, which looks a trifle 
too selected. 

Still another method, most likely the only answer 
to the question, is, to split the 216 sizings into 54 
4-bobbin sizings: 


Test No. 3 
No. of 4-Bobbin Variation Variation Variation Variation % of 
sizings lst 2n 3rd Ath 4-Bobbin 
Bobbin Bobbin Bobbin Bobbin siz. 
3 | 14 5% 5 QQ 5 % 5 Y// 25.90% 
<< ' 15 5 % 5 X 5 &% T%% 27.80 
> 13 5% 5 & 5 & 15 % 24.10 
5% 5 & Te % Tu % 5.55 
om 3 »% 5 % 744% 15 % 5.55 
~ } 5% 5 Of 15 & 15 & 5.55 
> ~ 7 7 -_ 
1 5 % 7% OY 71, % 71 % 1.85 
8 1 5% 7 Ye % 716% 15 % 1.85 
1 5% 15 A 15 % 15 & 1.85 
Within 5% variation 54 51 42 14 bobbs. — 74%% 
Within 5% to 7% 0 2 . 19 bobbs. = 13%% 
Within 7% to 15 0 1 4 21 bobbs. = 12 % 


8314% or 45 4-bobbin sizings average each within 5% 
161%4,% or 9 4-Bobbin sizings average each outside 5% 


99 


Finally, test No. 3 for 4-bobbin group sizings may 
be condensed as follows: 


4-Bobbin Sizings 


(1) 838144% of all 4-bobbin sizings should size 
in their average within 5% of stand- 
ard counts. 

(2) 1614% of all 4-bobbin sizings may size in 
their average beyond 5% of standard 
counts. 

(3) From all individual bobbins 

744%4% should size within 5% variation. 

1314% may size within 5 to 714% varia- 
tion. 

12% may size within 71% to 15% varia- 
tion. 

(4) As the 16% per cent of the 4-bobbin sizings 
that size beyond the standard range should not be con- 
sidered good sizings, and therefore be dropped from 
summary, subject to frame change, the 8314 per cent 
of the “good” sizings would line up as follows: 

Of the good 4-bobbin sizings 


31% should vary 5% a% 5% 5% 

62% should vary 5% 5% 5% beyond 

7% should vary 5% 5% beyond beyond 

(5) From the individual sizings within the good 
groups 


80% should size within 5% variation 
12% may size within 5 to 714% variation 
8% may size within 7% to 15% variation 

(b) Frequency of sizing bobbins of yarn. A mill 
that runs various or different counts and different 
cotton qualities has to do a lot of changing, and does 
well to size all spinning frames every working day 
with the exception of frames that will not fill a doff 
every day. Mills with fewer counts and fewer 
changes could easily stretch their sizing schedule to 
suit their demands. A fortnightly breaking strength 
test from every frame should be sufficient unless some 
new cotton qualities or crops are to be tried or intro- 
duced. 

2. (a) Frequency of testing drawing sliver, and 
variation allowed. The finishing drawing sliver may 
be weighed two or three times per shift. A fair al- 
lowance is 3 to 344 per cent on each side of the stand- 
ard. 

(b) Method of testing drawing sliver. It is bet- 
ter to weigh each sliver from each delivery separately 
and then average them. Some mills use a 3-yard 
sizings, the 3-yard length being laid double on a 1%- 
vard board, the protruding ends being cut off. 

8. Creeling breaker and finisher drawing. The 
practice of creeling in three full cans behind the 
breaker drawing deliveries seems to be a good way to 
ward off excessive variation due to card stripping 
Iesses. On the other hand, mixing of cans behind the 
finisher drawing frame looks advisable because the 
doubling is naturally balancing individual variation. 

4. (a) Compensation for non-standard picker 
laps or running cards with different drafts to com- 
pensate. I think the practice of re-running out-of- 
weight picker laps is generally uselessly overdone. For 
example, should four laps out of 100 laps each be two 
rounds overweight at a standard lav weight of 40 
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ONSTRUCTIVE 


Factoring” is a ser- 


vice that goes deeper than 
the financing of sales. It 
is a service that has built 
many a business into a 


secure SUCCESS. 


Run the equivalent of 30 years in10...24 hours 
a day instead of the usual 8 hours... this 
Proctor Drying System for Tenters has needed 
no replacements of bearings or any other parts! 


The purchaser had this to say about the service 
the Proctor System has given: “While | under- 
stand this is a record somewhat unusual, | do 
feel that the job was excellently erected in the 
beginning, and proof of our faith in it has 
been registered by the purchase of two addi- 
tional housings’. 


Besides an amazing record for withstanding 
hard usage, tenter housings of Proctor design 
and construction often double the capacity of an 


Miuxtyi Factors erent 


Today, when economies are so important, it is 
Cor PO RATION to your advantage to investigate the Proctor 
Drying System for any make of tenter. Write. 


P54 Cfourth -Avenue, New York (ity 








PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ - INC - PHILA. 
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pounds and a total output of 4008 pounds, the 8 pounds 
will constitute only .2 per cent against the desired 
4000 pounds. If such “outlaws” would not total over 
four per cent of the total output and not be too far off 
the standard, why could we not send them out in 
pairs, a light one and a heavy one with every set of 
50 normal laps? 

(b) Weight of card sliver practical to run. I 
have never been an advocate of heavy card sliver. 60 
grains per yard should, under normal circumstances, 
give good results if the drawing frames are not taxed 
over a draft of 6. 

(c) Light fast carding or slow heavy carding. 
The best results are to be expected by compromising 
between sliver weight and doffer speed. Choosing be- 
tween the two alternatives, a light card sliver and 
faster speed should prove better. It is better to take 
a small bite, chew it fast, than to overstuff the mouth 
and choke. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6748 
_o— 


Making Loop Selvages 


Gives his method and requests information from 
others making loop selvages_. 





EDITOR COTTON: 

On certain fabrics it is often necessary or desir- 
able to make loop selvages. These selvages are most 
commonly made by the use of piano wire on each 
selvage. The piano wire passes through the temple, 
the reed, and the harness eye, and is connected back 
to the harness to a cord which passes through the 
stop motion drop wire, and is tied to the whip roll 
shaft. It is advisable to have a coiled spring, either 
where the cord joins the piano wire, or where the 
cord joins the whip roll shaft. This spring serves to 
take up the variation in tension and lessens the pos- 
sibility of the piano wire breaking. 

Assuming that a loop selvage is wanted on each 
side of the cloth, it will be necessary to have the piano 
wire running through each selvage. On plain weaves 
these two wires would be handled just the same as 
two additional ends in the selvage, that is, one wire 
will pass through a harness eye in the front harness 
and the wire on the other side will pass through an 
eye in the back harness. 

Better results will be obtained by picking the shut- 
tle under the piano wire instead of over it. For ex- 
ample, if when the shuttle is leaving the left hand 
box the front harness is up, then the piano wire in 
the left hand selvage should be run through an eye 
in the front harness. 

A great deal of trouble is experienced with this 
piano wire breaking and so far as we know there is 
no wire which will not break to some extent when 
being used for forming a loop selvage. A good grade 
of piano wire, however, is the best thing we know of 
to use for this purpose. 

It is perfectly possible that mill men have dis- 
covered a more satisfactory method of making loop 
selvages, and if so, I shall welcome any suggestions 
they may have. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6775 


lO} 


Asks About Picker Settings 


EDITOR COTTON: 

About two years ago we installed the one-process 
picking unit and to date all of the speeds, settings, 
beats per inch, etc., are just as the installation man 
left them. We are getting fairly good results from 
this process and our yarn breaking strength stays 
reasonably close to standard; however, we think that 
we would get better results in cleanliness and break- 
ing strength if our settings were a little closer and 
the beats per inch decreased. Before doing so, 
though, we are asking the readers of COTTON to give 
us their opinions and advice regarding our present 
set up. 

We are running l-inch Middling cotton making a 
13144-ounce lap. Speeds and settings are as follows: 


2-blade breaker beaker _______- 1158 r.p.m. 
27%-1nch feed roll : oienen a 15 r.p.m. 
Feed roll to beater ______~ oe 3/16-inch 
Beats per inch _______-__- ee 


2-blade intermediate beater ___________ 1288 r.p.m. 


2-inch feed roll ____~- sieisidieaasl iain decor oomeaaae 13 r.p.m. 
Feed roll to beater ___________________ 3/16-inch 
Beats per inch _____-_~_- a 31.54 


3-blade carding finisher beater a 965 r.p.m. 


2-inch feed roll ~_-_______~_~- caileeen 13 r.p.m. 

Feed roll to beater _- _ 14-inch 

Beats per inch _- _ 35.44 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 6790 


“The Old Card Doctor’ 
(Third Visit) 


EDITOR COTTON: 

As “The Old Card Doctor’ pens these lines, he 
hopes that they will be a lasting help to the card 
grinders that are now in the position that he once 
filled. Some of the young fellows have come to look 
on the card as a simple machine, the old doctor 
knows that there are small holes that cause leaks as 
well as the large ones. 

The cards should be perfectly level and on a 
sturdy foundation so that there will be no vibration 
of any part or parts of this machine. When the 
ecards are leveled, quarter-round should be placed 
around the openings to insure the card from any 
air-draft, which may pass into or beneath the cards. 
Improper air passages will be detrimental to good 
carding. Let’s remember that we are carding our 
reputations in every web taken from the doffer; let’s 
see that all doors around the cards are closed, and 
that all bolts are in place, that all nuts have been 
tightened, that all settings have been properly test- 
ed, and that they are to the right gauge. 

The doctor recently asked a grinder if his set- 
tings were in order on a card that had just been 





was reported on 
his second visit 
THE EDITORS 


The “The Old Card Doctor” 
page 91 of the July 1937 issue; the report of 
appeared on page 102 of the January 1958 issue 


first visit of 
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Cut Out Blackened Yarn 
With the Modern Lubricant 
That Stays On Roll Necks 


Seven out of ten mills have found that 


NON-FLUID OIL saves them money. 





Unlike ordinary oil NON-FLUID OIL does 
not creep from roll necks to spread out 
over covers of top rolls. Blackened yarn 
is eliminated and roll covers last much 


longer because oil rot is prevented. 





NON-FLUID OIL reduces lubricant and 


application cost also, outlasting liquid oil THE Type K BosBin StripPeEr, the Bobbin Box Hoist, 
3 to 5 times. and the Bobbin Conveyor comprise a system that is 
the last word in the cleaning of waste from filling bob- 
bins and in handling uncleaned and cleaned bobbins. 
Write today for free testing sample They give the answer to a well-run, economical bobbin 
66 — cleaning department. 
a NER, “ Laeeeatiaee: of You can expect from the Type K Bobbin Stripper 
Textile Machinery” alone savings large enough to pay for the machine, 
usually within a year, but surely within two years. 
Added savings can be expected from the Bobbin 


N2W York 4 New Jersey Lubricant Co. Box Hoist, which does the back-breaking and time- 


consuming job of lifting large boxes of uncleaned 


Main Office: bobbins onto the hopper of the Type K; and from the 
: Bobbin Conveyor, which carries the bobbins from the 
292 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. Type K, after cleaning, and dumps them into large 


, boxes, ready to be rolled into the spinning room. 
Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. If you are not already using the Type K machine 
and its two accessories, the installation of them wil) 
prove profitable during 1938 and for — 

years to come. Inquiries will receive Our [pulse Word 


Southern Agent 





WAREHOUSES: ‘ Year Book and Catalog 
prompt attention. 
Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. St. Louis, Mo. 
Greenville, 8S. C. Providence, R. I. Chicago, Ill. £ £wWULW TYPE K QLTNAAT: Stréf DEY 
Spartanburg, 8S. C Detroit, Mich. 





The Terrell Machine Co., Inc. 


1200 North Church Street 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT MR. LUTHER PILLING, Danielson, Connecticut, Representative for 
N. Y.,N.J., Pa., New England States, and Canada 
GEO. THOMAS & CO., LTD., Manchester, England, European Agents 
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Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 
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ground and the grinder replied that they were. Upon 
inspection the doctor found that the licker-in was 
out of true; this was removed and a new head and 
journal put in, but the trouble was not removed 
completely, so a quadrant was put in and the screen 
setting tested, whereupon it was found that the 
screen was badly out of its curvature and therefore 
did not carry the settings as it should have. The 
old doctor took the grinder to the rear of the card. 
Here he found that the lap-roll journal was so worn 
that it was causing the gearing to run irregular, and 
in turn was giving an uneven web. 

The grinder turned to the old card doctor and 
said, “Look here, how do you manage to see so much 
the matter with a card; I have gone over this card 
for the past 20 years and you are showing me some 
things that I did not really think would effect the 
web.” The old doctor replied that he had been called 
in to diagnose the case and if he did not find the 
trouble he would not be much of a doctor; he fur- 
ther contended that one can’t be too careful in check- 
ing the cards because one’s reputation is being 
checked at the same time. 

He then called the grinder’s attention to a feed 
roller that had worn a crevice in the feed plate, all 
the way across from side to side. He explained that 
a lap could never be held with that condition exist- 
ing. The feed plate was removed and the worn place 
filled in level with the surface of the rest of the 
plate. The settings were again begun when another 
bugaboo was encountered. “Look here, grinder, did 
you know that the feed roller has rubbed that plate 
so long that this end of the feed roller is smaller 
than the other end by the thickness of 17/1000-inch ? 
No wonder that selvage looked so different when we 
started that card. Well, well, grinder, take this feed 
roller and have it turned off true and have the same 
amount machined off the bottom of the bearings so 
that the feed roller will rest within 5/1000-inch of 
the feed plate, and so it will grip the lap from side 
to side and eliminate jerk-ins of the lap. You see 
here, grinder, here is the idea, the roller will now 
hold the fibers in the lap firmly and the results are 
conducive to good carding.” 

The old doctor had been looking over cards for a 
number of years, and other textile machinery too, and 
he had learned that no matter how much was learned, 
there is always plenty more still unknown. Once the 
old doctor had had the feed plate cut down and had 
changed the angle of the feed plate nose and 
smoothed it somewhat; the results were a decided 
improvement in the web. With this feed plate im- 
provement the rest of the card was to be set but it 
was found that the licker-in had high and low places 
on it. The machinist was requested to buff the lick- 
er-in and then burnish it until the points were needle- 
like, which he did, all the time striking the back of 
the teeth. This made the licker-in as good as new 
and only cost a little honest effort. 

“We have the licker-in in good shape, so let’s put 
it in the card and adjust it to the proper gauges, but 
before we start the card, let’s take out one of the 
mote knives and set the other mote knife so it will 
be exactly half way between the nose of the feed 
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plate and the nose or lip of the licker-in screen. Let’s 
turn that mote knife around backwards, or have the 
straight side to the licker-in,” said the old doctor. 
Then he explained that this would remove less good 
stock and break fewer of the good fibers, and clean 
the stock better, delivering an evener web. Since the 
mote knife had been changed to do the cleaning, the 
feed plate was set for tensil strength. The settings 
were: 


Licker-in to feed plate 17/1000-inch to 22/1000-inch. 

Mote knife to licker-in 5/1000-inch. 

Back lip of licker-in screen 112/1000-inch. 

Front lip 5/1000-inch. 

Licker-in to cylinder 7/1000-inch. 

Back knife plate bottom 17/1000-inch. 

Back knife plate top 22/1000-inch. 

Flats set just to clear top edge of knife plate and 
then cylinder screen back top edge to 12/1000- 
inch. 

Middle to 34/1000-inch. 

Front lip to 3/16-inch to 44-inch from cylinder. 

Doffer to cylinder to 9/1000-inch. 


This setting does not allow the removal of so 
many of the small motes and neps from the cylinder, 
and it allows them to be carried on back to the flats 
and to be deposited there in the flats and taken off 
in the strips, which is the proper place for them to 
go. The doffer comb was set just as far from the 
doffer as possible, so that it still removed the web 
without stretching it. And here again a lot of small 
motes and neps are eliminated from the sliver. The 
web should be made to sag slightly. 

In setting the flats: 


Front stand 7/1000-inch. 
Second stand 9/1000-inch. 
Third stand 10/1000-inch. 
Fourth stand 11/1000-inch. 
Back stand 12/1000-inch. 


These settings will give a wedge shape setting 
which is desirable. Then the card has first breaker 
flats, second breaker flats, first intermediate flats, 
second intermediate flats, and finisher flats. Set the 
stripper comb just to clear the flats from edge to 
edge, and the front knife 17/1000-inch at the bottom 
edge and 29/1000-inch at the top edge. The strip- 
per plate can be set to the percentage of strips want- 
ed, according to the class of work desired. 

The old doctor says that good carding cannot be 
secured without doing these things. A card is either 
set to manufacture quality merchandise or it is not. 

THE OLD CARD DOCTOR 
+ 4 
Diameter of Driven Pulley 

Multiply the diameter of the drive pulley in inches 
by its r.p.m. and divide by the r.p.m. of the driven 
pulley. 

Example: The r.p.m. of the drive pulley is 1200 
and its diameter is 10 inches. The r.p.m. of the driven 
pulley is 400. 

1200 * 10 — 12,000 

12,000 -——- 400 — 30-inch diameter of driven.— 
Houghton. 
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PRECISION BOBBINS 


Uniform in Quality 
Uniform in Size 
Uniform in Finish 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


NASHUA : NEW HAMPSHIRE 
SOUTHERN stat Aa ae -D.C.RAGAN HIGH POINT.N.C. 














This is the Age OF SPEED G™&__ 
and HIGH DRAFT SPINNING (Aq) 


Ring Travelers of greater advantage are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 





Gravity, Gravity Express and Lowboy meet these new requirements. 

New Duplex Twister Travelers _ C. E. F. Twister Travelers 
NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. ~ CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

Southern Office: — 131 West First St., — Charlotte, , - o -—- ce @. Taylor, Southern Agent 
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SLASHING 
PRODUCTS 
eS 
FINISHING Production Efficiency 
FINISH-RITE | Demands EMERGENCY PLAN 
PRODUCTS MODERN METHODS 
Now that profits depend on 
& efficient production rather nee Death, sickness, accidents, surgical opera- 
ee acy asain tons and hospitalization do not cost Manage- 
SHUTTLE becomes a vital necessity. ment anything where Protective Life Emergency 
GREASE-RITE NORTH Service and Prod- Plan is installed. Does away with "passing the 
ucts are ready to sup h " ° 
TALLOW a nea Benya ‘an hat". Protects entire family. Many thousand 
your individual requirements. textile workers now enjoy its 
A NORTH Service Man will in- advantages. Additional alias. 






vestigate your present methods 
and suggest such changes as 


FRANK G will make them more modern. 
. 


He will gladly cooperate with 


you by making laboratory tests 
of raw cotton, sized and un- 
sized warp and cloth, deter- 


N C O R Pp O RATED mine moisture content, dry size 


and other conditions, assuring 


mation gladly furnished. 








Manufacturing Chemists you an_ efficient, economical Li 
P. 0. Box 844, ATLANTA, GA. method that will secure the re- FE INSURANCE ©. 
Phone Ma.n 3230 sults you desire. William J. Rushton. President 
P. 0. Box 92, MARIETTA, GA. BIRMINGHAM. AL 


HOME OFFICE 


Phone 250 Cali on us—anytime ! 
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--e- HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE... 


Here is presented an important service used every month by hundreds of COTTON readers. The list- 
ings explain themselves. The Manuals, Reference Books and Catalogs, containing information of unusual 
value in mill construction and operation, will be sent you without obligation. Read through the list care- 
fully. Then simply fill in on the coupon the number of those which interest you, and mail it to COTTON. 
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This service is for men engaged in textile manufacturing only. Requests 
those not in the industry cannot be handled 


received from 


Advertisers in this Issue Offer you .........-- 


205. The Walker Method—S page illustrated cata- 
log describing the Walker method of quickly check- 
ing the efficiency of machinery. This improved meth- 
od eliminates the losses resulting from improperly 
adjusted equipment. Walker Electrical Company, 
926 Means St., Atlanta, Ga. 


213. Saco-Lowell Cotton Machinery—Twisting—a 36 
page illustrated brochure explaining the company's 
twisters and parts, including the four basic type 
twisters, features of new construction and general 
notes on twisting. Production calculations and spec- 
ifications are included. Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk 
St., Boston, Mass. 


214. Saco-Lowell Cotton Machinery—Spinning—the 
second edition of a 56-page booklet, illustrated with 
the company’s product and containing valuable 
charts, production tables and other spinning data. 
Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


217. Diamond Fibre Hollow Ware—32 page booklet 
and catalog, attractively illustrated, showing various 
types of boxes, trucks, cans, barrels, baskets and 
trays of Diamond Fibre Hollow Ware. Of interest 
to every mill man in solving material handling prob- 
lems. Free on request. Continental-Diamond Fibre 
Co., Dept. C, Wilmington, Delaware. 


218. Butterworth Electric Guiders—6-page folder 
describing and illustrating the new Butterworth 
Electric Cloth Guider. This guider is built on the 
same principle as the Foxwell Air Guider and is 
unexcelled for fast, accurate guiding. H. W. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


219. My Strap-Book by Doc Steelstrap—i6 page 
illustrated catalog describing the hundreds of ways 
that Acme steel strap can be used to advantage in 
connection with paper boxes and wraps in making 
safe, economical shipping boxes. The strap-book 
will convince you that Doc Steelstrap and his as- 
sistants do a thorough job of the packing and ship- 
ping business. Acme Steel Co., Chicago, Ml. 


223. Alloyed tron in Southern Industrial Fields— 
16 page illustrated catalog dealing with the prop- 
erties available in modern cast irons. International 
Nickel Co., 67 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 


224. *“‘Tank Talk’’—Sixteen page booklet of illus- 
trations showing various types of elevated steel tanks. 
constructed and erected by manufacturers as well as 
stand pipes, reservoirs, storage and high pressure 
vessels, cylinders, along with helpful technical data. 
Also a list of what a few of the cotton mills, etc., 
said. R. D. Cole Manufacturing Company, Newnan, 
Georgia. 


228. Solutions for Your Problems—20-page illus- 
trated booklet containing valuable information on the 
scouring and processing of wool and other fibres. 
Detergent Products Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 


231. Spindie Tape Lacing Equipment—Dlustrated 
folder describing the new Clipper spinning tape lac- 
ing equipment, gives vibration chart, prices, specifi- 
eations and other valuable information. Clipper Belt 
Lacer Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


232. Condenser Tape Lacing Equipment—Describing 
in detail the new Clipper condenser tape lacing 
equipment, this folder contains table of decimal 
equivalents, prices, specifications and illustrations of 
the lacer, hooks and cutter. Clipper Belt Lacer Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


233. Catalog No. 22—an attractive illustrated cat- 
alog describing in detail the Shamrock shipping con- 
tainers and the new canvas trucks for textile use. 
Meese, Inc., Madison, Ind. 


234. They Stay Brighter Longer—This interesting il- 
lustrated booklet containing facts about Mazda lamps 
will be sent you free on request. General Electric 
Company, Dept. 166, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


235. The Guide—a ready reference book which wil! 
prove of great help to textile mill engineers in se- 
lecting Valves, Boiler Mountings and Lubricating 
Devices. Products are grouped by pressure, type and 
use, The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


236. Lunkenheimer Catalog—describing and listing 
the entire Lunkenheimer line of Valves. Water Col 
umns, Water Gauges. Gauge Cocks, Fittings, Unions, 
Air Nozzles, Lubricators, Oil and Grease Cups, etc. 
The Lunkenheimer (‘o., Cincinnati, Ohio 

238. Glorified Light—A 322-page book illustrative 
of the vital part proper painting plays in scientific 
lighting and in the reduction of maintenance and 
oe costs. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pitts- 
urgh, Pa. 


240. The New Proctor Automatic Yarn Dryer—4 
page illustrated folder describing the new Proctor 
automatic yarn dryer which has the exclusive new 
Proctor traveling skein protector. Proctor & Schwartz, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa 


244. Turbine Pumps—as used for irrigation and 
all municipal and industrial purposes. A forty-page 
illustrated and descriptive bulletin furnished free by 


Pomona Pump Co., Pomona, Calif., or 4301-7 So. 
Spring Ave., St. Louis, 10 


245. Design Wheels for Brinton Knitting Machines 
—16 page illustrated booklet which gives helpful in- 
formation on design wheels for Brinton knitting ma- 
chines A copy of this booklet should be in the 
hands of every knitter. H. Brinton Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


251. Brown Thermometers and Pressure Gauges— 
New 71 page book illustrating and describing the 
Brown indicating, recording and controlling ther- 
mometers and gauges. Explaining their many advan- 
tages to the textile plant, this valuable book should 
ba in the possession of every mill executive and de- 
partment head The Brown Instrument Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


253. Brown Ajir-O-Line Controllers—This booklet 
will prove invaluable to the men in charge of dye 
finishing and slashing, as well as the textile execu- 
tive. 32 illustrated pages describing the various 
Brown Controllers. The Brown Instrument Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


257. Loom Motors—This 4-page folder describes the 
Louis Allis Loom Motor, which is designed and 
built from the ground up as a sturdy, smooth, pow- 
erful motor necessary for successful performance with 
modern high-speed looms. The Louis Allis Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wisc. 


258. Automatic Overhead Cleaner for Spinning, 
Winding, Warping and Twisting—24 page booklet 
showing the new American MonoKRail automatic 
cleaner in operation on MonoRail track  circut 
over Spinning, Warping, Winding, Twisting, etc. 
This cleaner incorporates a new scientifically de 
signed blower producing a whirling column of air 
directed and controlled so that it prevents accumu- 
lation of fly with no harm to roving The American 
MonoRail Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


259. Cotton Conditioning with Texspray Com- 
pound—l8-page booklet describing the Texspray 
method of cotton conditioning. It has been proven 
that this method will save money, increase produc- 
tion, increase flexibility of fibre, eliminate static 
and reduce fly and dust. The Texas Company, New 
York, N. Y. 


260. Lubrication—This attractive booklet contains 
valuable and interesting articles on loom lubrication 
and also on spinning des:sgn and the function of 
spindle oils. The Texas Company, New York, N. Y. 


261. The Brown Moist-O0-Graph—l16 page booklet 
describing the Brown Moist-O-Graph which meas 
ures, records and controls the moisture content of 
cotton warp yarns. The Brown Instrument Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


264. American Pressed Steel Trucks—16 page il 
lustrated catalog describing the American line of 
trucks and industrial truck wheels. American Pulley 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


266. Energy Drive—The' Latest Inrprovement in the 
Art of Weaving—7-page illustrated booklet describ- 
ing the sensational new energy drive for looms. Com- 
plete with specifications and actual installation re 
sults. Power Transmission Council, Inc., Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


269. Stainless Steel a yg for the Dyeing rnd 
Textile Industry—dAttractive four-page folder describ- 
ing the Blickman line of dyeing equipment. 8 
Blickman, Inc., Weehawken, N. J 


271. The New American Adjustable Diameter 
Wedgebelt Pulleys—illustrated leaflet describing the 
American adjustable diameter sheaves designed to 
produce the best performance in all types of V-belt 
driven textile machinery. American Pulley Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


272. Where to Buy Monel Metal Textile Equipment 
—Attractive booklet which lists the names and ad- 
dresses of experienced fabricators of Monel Metal 
equipment for the textile mill. The International 
Nickel Company, Inc., 67 Wall St., New York, N. Y 


273. Debevoise Maintenance Paints—-38-page ilys- 
trated manual describing and illustrating the Debe- 
voise line of paints for industrial use. The manual 
features a complete line of paints for the interior 
and exterior of textile plants and mill villages. The 
Debevoise Company, 968 Grand St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

274. Card Sliver Drying Machine—attractive six- 
page folder describing and illustrating the new stienen 
ecard sliver drying machine. The machine is used for 
cotton sliver as well as rayon sliver American 
Obermater Corp., Long Island City, N. Y. 


275. Vacuum Lint and Dust Collector—attractive 
folder describing the patented vacuum lint and dust 
collector for automatic spoolers, warpers nappers and 
textile machinery. The Textile Shop, Spartanburg, 
South Carolina. 


276. Continuous Vulcanization of Transmission 
Belting—12-page booklet containing facts based on 
data assembled during the development of this new 


principle of belt manufacture and the performance of 
the product in actual service Boston Woven Hose 
& Rubber ( Cambridge, Mass 


277. Bulldog Rubber Tension Roll gp trac- 
tive four-page folder describing the new scientifically 
correct product desig ied for fables off all synthetic 
fabrics, natural silks and fine cotton goods. Boston 
Woven Hose & Rubber Company, Cambridge, Mass. 


278. Textile Testing Laboratories—a 10-page lus- 
trated booklet describing a modern textile testing 
laboratory and pointing out the necessity for labora- 
tory air conditioning systems Ask for bulletin 136, 
Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte. 
North Carolina 


279. When Cleaning’s Automatic, a Spinner’s Free 
to Spin—a 10-page illustrated booklet dealing with 
the Parks automatic traveling cleaner. Ask for bul- 
letin 1036. Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass., and 
Charlotte, N. C. 


280. Why do they open Windows—a 10-page illus- 
trated booklet which deals with the Parks automatic 
airchanger—a patented combination of forced air 
change and direct humidification in balance—al! 
under control of automatic humidity regulators. Ask 
for bulletin 637. Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass., 
and Charlotte, N. C 


281. Sealed—Showing how dirt and dust shorten 
life and destroy accuracy of bearings and importance 
of sealed bearings to keep dirt out and to keep 
lubricants in. New Departure Division, General Mo- 
tors Corp., Bristol, Conn. 


282. Ra-Tox Ventilating Shades for Industrial Sash 
—Bulletin giving details on this and other extremely 
economical and efficient equipment. Hough Shade 
Corp., Industrial Shade Division, Janesville, Wisc. 


283. Postal Guide and Envelope Catalog—Answers 
every question regarding mailing, postal and ship- 
ping rates. Atlanta Envelope Company, Atlanta, Ga 


284. Morton Nickel Iron Quick Opening Handle 
Gate Valve—TIllustrated leaflet describing the new 
Morton Valve for dyeing machines, pipe lines, steam 
and water lines. boiler blower valves and throttle 
valves. Morton Machine Works, Columbus, Georgia 


285. An Unusual Unit of Equipment—dAttractive 
folder describing and illustrating the Moccasin prin- 
ciple of oil distribution. Moccasin Bushing Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

286. Tricon W-30—Study of wetting agents and 
their activity with recommendations for. textile 
processing. Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia, Pa 


287. New American Pulley Motor Base Catalog— 


an attractive new illustrated catalog describing in 
letail construction and application of new tension 
‘ontrol motor base. Includes data comparing per- 


formance of drives with and without tension control 
motor base and applications are shown _for both flat 
and v-belt drives. American Pulley Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

288. Nopeco Softeners and Wax Finishes—14 page 
booklet describing the various Nopeo Products for 
finishers of eotton goods. National Oil Products 
Co.., Harrison, N. J 


289. Caustic Seda Bulletin—-a data and reference 
book designed for the user of caustic soda Com- 
plete with charts, drafts and formulas. Pennsylvania 
Salt Mfg. Co.. Philadelphia, Pa 

290. Hyatt Roller Bearings on Textile Machinery 
of All Kinds—34 page booklet which descri! es (a! 
illustrates how Hyatt bearings are being app! 
textile Machinery Hyatt Bearings D vision, eels 


trates hooktlet des \r j lit e of che mil ‘als 

. : tri a ? 
for the printing. dyeing, sizing and fin shing of all 
y 


7 icques W if « Co . Passaic ’ N. 


291. Wolf Products for ong ‘Textile Trade—lIllus 
i bing the if 


textils fabrics 


11. Whitinsville Rings—16 page illustrated booklet 
describing ring manufacture. measurements, seg 
uses. How to determine flange sizes. By Whit 
ville Spinning Ring Co., Whitinsville Mass 


29. Continuous Card Stripper—A 20 page booklet 
describing in detail continuous card strippers, their 
advantages, the power required to operate, etc. Saco- 
Lowell Shops, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass 


30. Lubrication of Textile Machinery—32 pages L- 
lustrated. Data covering the economical lubrication 
of all textile machines. New York & New Jersey 
Lubricant Co., 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


38. Sleaziness in Full Fashioned Knitting—Dlus- 
trated survey with samples of fabric showing causes 
of sleaziness and methods to be employed in elim 
inating it.—By Textile Machine Works, Reading. Pa. 
(This company also issues parts catalog for Reading 
full fashioned machines with general information cn 
subject of full-fashioned knitting.) 

55. Interpretation of Analysis for the Layman— 
An eight page booklet explaining what the various 
items used in fatty oil and sulfonated oil analysis 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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mean, enabling the ordinary textile man without 
chemical education to interpret the various chemical 
analyses. National Oil Products Co., Harrison, N. J 


62. Rubber Products for the Textile Industry—A 
40 page booklet giving a wealth of information on 
the proper selection, installation and operation of 
rubber belts, together with charts, showing horse- 
power rating, pulley sizes, V-belt sizes, also informa- 
tion on all types of hose and rubber covered rolls 
used in the textile industry. Manhattan Rubber Mfg. 
Division ef Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


64. SKF in the Cotton Milis—A twelve-page book- 
let showing the advantages in power consumption, in- 
creased uctien, savings in lubrication, increased 
yarn breakage strength to be secured through roller 
pearing spindles. SKF Industries, Inc., Front 
and Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


65. Bulletin No. 500. Cooper-Hewitt Industrial II- 
lumination—booklet explaining in detail the impor- 
tance of good lighting and the necessity of proper 
quality as well as proper quantity of light. General 
Biectric Vapor Lamp Co., Hoboken, N. 

70. Fafnir Ball Bearings for One Process Pickers— 
outlining the advantages of ball bearings in guaran- 
teeing smooth, accurate motion, particularly on even- 
ers, aS well as uninterrupted roduction, ease of 
operation and cleanliness of bearing units throughout 
the one-process pickers. Fafnir Bearing Company. 
New Britain, Conn. 

72. The Merrow Butted Seam—A 16-page booklet 
defining and illustrating the Butted seam, describing 
its properties and outlining some of the advantages 
to be gained by its use in Textile fabrics. The Mer- 
row Machine Co., Hartford, Conn. 

77. Bulletin S 200—Llustrating and describing the 
new Reeves Variable Speed Drive for spinning and 


twister frames, explaining its many distinct advan- 
tages and giving charted results of exacting tests. 
ley Company, Columbus, Indiana. 


88. Dayton Cog Beit Catalog—A 32 page booklet 
full of vital information on power drives, plainly and 
simply assembled and arranged so that anyone can 
select the proper standard drive for any condition. 
It also provides data for the calculation of drivas 
where acquired. The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dept. 

1, Dayton, Ohio. 


$4. New Development by Onyx—Hight page book- 
let describing and giving uses new ~~ 
in sulphonated aliphatic compoun - called 
Aliphatic Ester Sulphate and Glycery] Sulphates. 
Onyx Oll & Chemical Co., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

106. Cotton System og 5 Sizing on Muitipie Cyl- 
Inder Machines—a folder showing the advantages of 
this type of machine in making warps of acetate and 
other synthetic yarns and spun silk. Charlies B. 
Johnson, Paterson, N. J. 


107. Complete Information on Alemite Lubrication 
ing how costs can be reduced through proper 
a, Alemite Corp., 1828 Diversey Blvd., 
109. Seme Properties of Starch and Dextrine—Hr- 
plaining certain fundamental properties of starch and 
its derivatives and their action when heated and 
agitated. Stein, Hall & Co., 285 Madison Ave., 
New York City, 3 4 


110. 3-In-One Oil for Industrial Uses—showing the 
|e industrial uses and advantages of this oil. 
A. 8. Boyle Co., 1934 Dana St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


= Arcy—Telling in an interesting way the story 
of Arcy, which completely liquefies ordinary thick 
boiling pearl starch, and its many advantages. Drake 
Corporation, Norfolk, Va. 

117. Anti-Friction Bearings as Appiled to Spinning, 
oe, and Twisting Frames—This bulletin shows 

with drawings how a simplified design of 
reller yon applications is made to replace the 
plain babbitt bearings and lists the advantages that 


are gained. It deals primarily with better continu- 
ous production and in consequence freedom from 
Roller Bearing 


Hyatt 
J. 
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densed catalog giving details of the various Willcox 
& Gibbs sewing machines. Willcox & Gibbs Sewing 
Machine Co., 658 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


120. Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods Catalog— 
40 page catalog giving practical information and 
tables helpful in the selection of the proper belting, 
hose or packing to suit the requirements of the mill. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 


122. Water Filters and Filtration Equipment—Con- 
taining complete description of the chemical processes 
involved in the coagulation and precipitation of 
foreign matter, the removal of iron, oil, manganese, 
from water and the production of clean water suit- 


specifications for 
showing the extra profits to be made by the 
through reduction in costs and process difficulties, 
through removal of undesirable impurities in water. 
Permutit Company, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, 
New York, 


128. Heughton’s Hand Book for the Hosiery Dyer 
—This book contains the result of 69 years of experi- 
ence in research and development of processing ma- 
terials for the textile industries, together with a 
wealth of other data useful to every hosiery dyer. 
E. F. Houghton & Co., 240 W. Somerset St., Phii- 
adelphia, Pa. 

30. Three New Textile Scouring Agents—This 32 
page book gives many valuable formulas for the use 
of Houghton’s Wonder Powder—a new type of col- 
loidal detergent—in fulling, scouring and finishing 
nearly all types of woven and knit goods. Also con- 
tains several pages of valuable reference and conver- 
sion tables. E. F. Houghton & Co., 2440 W. Somer- 
set St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 

134. STA-PUT Lubricants—A brief description of 
an entirely new line of tough film lubricants which 
not only gives greater protection to bearings but 
eliminates oil drip and reduces lubrication costs. 
STA-PUT Lubricants are made in grades to suit all 
types of textile machinery. E. F. Houghton & Co., 
240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

139. Textile Detergents—Theory of the use of aika- 
lis and control of pH—This 32 page booklet explains 
in simplified manner for the benefit of the layman 
the chemical processes that take place in using tex- 
tile detergent in the finishing of textile goods. It 
contains many useful tables and data. Detergent 
Products Corp., Peachtree Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


141. V-Belt Engineering Data Book— Over 50 pages 
of pertinent engineering information including data 
on selecting a V-belt drive design of special V-belt 
drives, numerous standard tables, charts and belt and 
ge list prices. Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing 
Div. of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 

152. Plant Checkup = ‘ee Co., 836 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, 

154. Johnson Bronze cies No. 340—showing 
over 600 sizes Johnson general purpose bronze bush- 
ings. ohnson Bronze Co., New Castle, Pa. 

155. Link-Belt Catalog 1574 on the P. I. V. 
—giving details of this positive variable war con- 
trol. Link-Belt Co., 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Dilinois. 


156. Link-Belt Engineering Data Book No. 125— 
showing features and giving engineering data on 
silent chain drive. Link-Belt Co., 307 


Link- Belt 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 

157. Grading Rules and Complete Specifications for 
Laying and Finishing Maple Floors—Maple Flooring 
Manutacturers Association, 1794 McCormick Bldg., 

cago, 

163. Roto-Koner—Bulletin describing the new No. 
44 Universal Winder, known as the Roto-Koner for 
winding knitting yarns, which has many new and 
distinctive features. Universal Winding Company, 


95 South St., Boston, Mass. 
164. Johnson Rotary Pressure Joints—-Bulletin de- 
ye the rotary pressure joint which requires 


ng, no lubrication and no adjustment, giving 
installation and maintenance instructions. types, 
sizes, dimensions and prices. ‘The Johnson Corp., 
Three Rivers, Mich. 
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166. Precision Winding—An interesting 30 page 
booklet on rayon yarns and winding, designed for 
weaving and finishing mills using silk and rayon. 
Universal Winding Co., 95 South St., Boston, Mass. 


168. The Tube-Tex for Tubular Knit Goods—Bul- 
letin describing this modern machine which extracta, 
processes, dries, conditions and folds in one continu- 
saving labor, power, 

Sons Co., 


ous operation, lowering costs, 
space and waste. H. W. Butterworth & 
York and Cedar Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


170. Gates Textile Accéssories—showing the in- 
creased efficiency and economy to be secured 
the use of Gates cone belts, evener belts, card 
and loom binder cushions. The Gates Rubber Com- 
pany, Denver, Colo. 


171. Design of V-Beilt Drives—48 page booklet full 
of valuable tables and data showing the type, num- 
and design of V-belts that will give the greatest 
efficiency on each particular drive. The Gates Rub- 
ber Company, Denver, Colorado. 


176. Sonoce Products—A 60 page illustrated book- 
let giving descriptions, specifications and charts of 
the many noco products, including bobbins, cones, 
tubes, cork cots, roving cans, spools, rolls, ete. 
Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, S. C, 


180. These Extra Cushion Cork Cots Offer Six New 
Advantages—a 6-page folder which tells the story ef 
the new Armstrong Extra Cushion Seamless Cork 
Cot from the viewpoint of the mill man. The folder 
describes HOW the new cot is of advantage to mills 
spinning cotton yarn; WHY it is better, and some- 
thing about the method of manufacture, and 
gives PROOF in the form of some tests that have 

made with this new roll covering material. 
Armstrong Cork Products Co., Textile Division, 960 
Arch St., Lancaster, Pa. 


183. Schieren-izing—describing leather belt manu- 
facture — the selection of hides through the vari- 


ous Pp to the final tests, also showing {fllus- 
trations of belts with unusually long service lives. 
Chas. A. Schieren Co., 31 Ferry St., New York, 


New York. 


184. Speed Control Handbook T-35—new reference 
book in variable speed control, 
complete and helpful book on this ever 
published, 112 pages and more than 200 illustrations 
of interest to every production executive, purchasing 
agent, superintendent, overseer and master mechanie. 
Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, 


185. Dulux—The White Finish That Stays White— 
New book describing the new ten-point finish for 
factory walls and ceilings, the finish that stays whit- 
er, stays cleaner and stands repeated washings. EL 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Oo., Finishes Division, 
Wilmington, Del. 


186. F-7 Feeder Bulletin — Describing the better 
blending that is secured and the important cleaning 
operation that is added by using F-7 feeders in 
Place of bale breakers. Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk 
St., Boston, Mass. 

187. The Wildman Single-Head Fulil-Fashilened 
Hosiery Machine—Literature on request from the 
Wildman Mfg. Co., Full Fashioned Division, Norris- 
town, Pa. 

—_ Form 374—This form enables you to gather 

own cost data on your sewing machines and 
petevmine whether new Union Special Machines will 
show big savings. Furnished free by Union 
Machine Co., 400 No. Franklin St., Chicago 

190. Warp Conditioning Units for on — 
Slashor—booklet giving full details will be sent free 
to mill men who write on their company letterhead. 
Chas. B. Johnson Co., Paterson, N. J. 


191. The Bahnson Humidifier—bulletin describing 

Bahnson Humiduct system which combines humidi- 

heating, ventilating and air condi all 

in one unit, wi be sent free on request. The 
Bahnson Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


198. The Perfect Loom Let-Off—Folder pointing 
out the advantages of the new asbestos friction loom 
let-off and giving specifications and price list. Fiber 
Mfg. Co., Newton, Cc 
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® Competition has no mercy for the man - or 
the knitting mill- that struggles under a handi- 
cap. If your knitting machines are obsolete, 
every day puts a greater distance between you 
and your competition in the race for profitable 


markets. 


An analysis of your equipment, if it is out-of- 
date, in the light of improvements and attach- 
ments engineered by Scott & Williams will open 
up new avenues of profit for your mill. We offer 
you changes in gauge, attachments for new and 
novel effects, and a complete variety of new 


machines. 
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The Maintenance and Fixing of 


Full. Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


Adjustment of Tension in Knitting 


UCH CAN BE SAID on the subject of attaining 
IV\ uniformity of tension in _ full-fashioned 
“* knitting, especially since the multiple head 
and legger and footer type of machine is in general 
use. This factor alone presents one of the biggest 
problems in a hosiery mill; uniform lengths and per- 
fect matching between the foot and leg. Each mill 
has its own system in handling this matter with more 
or less satisfactory results and no one method could 
be adapted to every requirement. So many outside 
conditions tend to produce variations in lengths and 
stitch size as to be almost too numerous to mention. 
There is much difference of opinion as to the 
method of counting courses on a knitting machine. 
For example, what constitutes 48 courses per inch in 
one mill would be considered something entirely dif- 
ferent in another. Nevertheless, one thing is cer- 
tain. Regardless of the method used, each person re- 
sponsible in the same plant for the courses and 
lengths should use identically the same procedure as 
the rest in order to insure uniformity. 

Matching of the foot and leg depends primarily 
upon the evenness of the legs. Without this only a 
haphazard union can result, with a high percentage 
of irregulars from this cause. Records should be 
kept, not only of how often the leggers are checked, 
but also of every change made on the footers. In 
many mills today only the most obsolete methods are 
used to check courses, when in reality this should be 
one point that could not be over-emphasized. 


Setting Machine for Uniform Length 


In this article we will try to confine our discus- 
sion to the actual adjustments of the machine for 
uniform lengths in knitting and not to the methods 
best suited to handle this problem for an entire 
plant. 

Changing stitch size on a full-fashioned machine 
is accomplished in several ways. The regulator or 
slacker is used to make a general change over the 
entire machine, tighter or looser as the case may be. 
The newer machines have two of these strategically 
located on the regulator shaft where they will do 
the most good. Some even have three, one to be 
used in the heavier portions of the fabric. 

Reside the slacker itself there is a series of brack- 
ets operating from this shaft to the presser arm, 
which, when adjusted individually, will make a 
change in stitch size in that particular area nearest 
the bracket in question. 

Then, of course, there is a limited amount of ad- 
justment of the slur-cocks for the individual sections 
together with a limited amount on the needle bars 


justments of the machine. 





By Arthur J. Cobert 


HIS is the seventh installment of a series of ar- 

ticles on full-fashioned machine maintenance, be- 
ing prepared especially for COTTON by a compe- 
tent mill man. The first installment appeared on page 
103 of the July issue, the second on page |17 of the 
August issue, the third on page 119 of the Septem- 
ber issue, the fourth on page | 13 of the November 
issue, the fifth on page 131 of the December 1937 
issue, and the sixth on page II! of the January 
1938 issue. Thus far the vertical motion of the 
needles, the horizontal motion of the needles, the 
function of the regulator, the formation of the 
stitches, sinker-head and knock-over bar analysis, 
and jack head and slur cam analysis and adjust- 
ments have been discussed. This instal'ment is de- 
voted to the adjustment of tension in knitting. The 
author will take up any particular phase of fixing 
you may request, or will answer practical questions 


submitted to him through COTTON.—The Editors. 


themselves. The latter requires the utmost 
caution in making any changes as here any adjust- 
ment will change the entire needle motion, a most 
undesirable condition. This has been discussed at 
length in the second article |Page 117, August 1937 
of this series on the horizontal needle mo- 


pre- 


issue | 
tion. 

To start with, perfect alignment of needle bars, 
sinker heads, verge plates and jack heads is neces- 
sary. In other words, we must start from some point 
aS a Standard. It is suggested here that if a ma- 
chine is producing exceptionally uneven fabric a 
good plan would be to re-gauge the parts above men- 
tioned over the entire machine. All these adjust- 
ments have been explained in previous articles, so 
it will not be necessary to discuss them now. 


After a machine has been aligned as nearly per- 
fect as possible, the work of adjusting the individual 
heads should be carefully and cautiously followed 
with discretion. After fabric has been run out a 
few inches the variations of the different sections 
become apparent. The fixer first measures the 
course per inch, maneuvering the slacker or slackers 
to bring about an average stitch size over the entire 
machine. He then takes the individual sections and 
tries to gain uniformity of each by the other ad- 
It might be mentioned 
here that if the parts are in condition the 
amount of work required to even the tension will be 
made easy. For instance, a re-needled set of bars 
will align much easier than old ones. It is often the 
case that old needles have been pliered out of line 


good 
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to such an extent as to cause tight and loose places 
in the fabric, making it exceedingly difficult to ad- 
just the heads. 

The jack heads should be adjusted first, decreas- 
ing tolerance here and there where the sections knit 
a little tight on one side and increasing tolerance 
where they knit loose. Do not, under any condition, 
over-step the limit of tolerance in any section. The 
amount of clearance or tolerance between sinker 
butts and verge plates is of the utmost importance 
as the variation permitted here is so limited as to 
cause a great deal of trouble unless kept within the 
band generally accepted as standard. The rule is 
as follows: 

Maximum clearance should not exceed eight or 
ten thousandths of an inch. Beyond this point the 
Sinkers cannot be depended upon to form a definite 
size stitch each succeeding course. The minimum 
clearance permissible can be so little as to be almost 
nothing, so long as the sinkers do not jam tight 
against the verge plates. Where excessive clearance 
is present, every variation in yarn tension such as 
tight or loose cones, tension of the yarn coming 
through the moistening troughs, or merely in the 
way certain ends have to be threaded to pass around 
various parts of the machine will prevent the sink- 
ers from moving forward as far as they should. This 
results in uneven knitting. In these instances the 
speed of the machine will make a difference in stitch 
size. If the machine is started slow, the yarn ten- 
sion may hold the sinkers back enough to make 
smaller loops. After the machine is speeded up the 
sinkers may be thrown against the verge plates re- 
sulting in a larger stitch. This condition is espe- 
cially evident on a footing machine where excessive 
clearance exists between verge plates and sinker 
butts in front of the slur cams. The first several 
courses knitted will appear tighter than the rest 
producing a distinct horizontal line at the junction 
of foot and leg. 

Other factors enter into the picture at this point. 
If, for some reason, the sinkers are not as free as 
they should be, gum or residue of some nature clog- 
ging the sinker grooves, the sinkers will not be 
thrown as far forward as they should. This is often 
the cause of crooked heads and uneven knitting. At 
one time they will appear to knit fairly uniform and 
then change for no apparent reason. This condition 
becomes quite evident if the sinkers and jacks are 
flushed out or lubricated, which is quite necessary 
from time to time. Keeping the clearance at a mini- 
mum, the sinkers and jacks cleaned and oiled will 
reduce these variations to a great extent. 

If we assume that all the slurcocks have been set 
to a certain standard, say five thousandths of an 
inch, we will have adjustment either way without 
over-stepping our maximum or minimum tolerance. 
It is often necessary to have more tolerance on One 
side of the section, providing, of course, we do not 
exceed our maximum or do not jam the sinkers on 
either side. 

After all the sections have been checked one 
time, more fabric should be knitted to show up the 
remaining variations. The same procedure should 
be followed again, checking the tolerance in the un- 
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Showing how striking edge of verge plate must be 
perfectly parallel with sinker butt for best results. 


even sections and resetting jack heads and slurcocks 
until all adjustment is made that is possible by this 
method. Even then a few heads may appear to knit 
tight or loose or crooked. Let us assume we are 
checking a double needle bar machine. The one sec- 
tion of a certain bar knits the right tension while 
the adjoining head knits loose. We have previously 
checked the alignment of the bar itself and found 
it accurate. That is, as close as is humarfily possible. 
The loose section cannot be further adjusted by the 
slurcock as we have reached our maximum clearance. 
Now it may be possible to decrease the tolerance in 
the other section, making that knit loose also. The 
needle bar must then be moved slightly outward to 
tighten both heads. On the other hand we may not 
be able to decrease the clearance in the adjoining 
head as it may be very close. In this case nothing 
remains but to check the verge plate in the loose sec- 
tion and move it back a couple of thousandths of an 
inch off gauge. This takes up excessive tolerance 
and decreases the size of the stitch. It is to be em- 
phasized here that the amount off gauge permitted 
of the verge plates is very small. Usually there is 
enough clearance between verge plates and catch 
bar while on the high point to go back with the 
plates two or three thousandths of an inch without 
jamming. It is far better to move a verge plate to- 
ward the catch bar than forward, as bringing it for- 
ward will only tend to throw the catch bar. 

Let us give another illustration. A certain sec- 
tion is knitting tight while the adjoining head is the 
correct length. In the tight section we have a very 
small amount of clearance, as little as is safe to pre- 
vent jamming the sinkers. The other section has al- 
ready considerable tolerance even though it does 
knit the proper length. It is better to reduce this 
and cause it to knit tighter by moving the verge 
plate back a little. The needle bar must then be 
moved in to make both heads knit a little looser. 
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Naturally, moving the bars throws them out of line, 
but this practice must be resorted to at times. As 
in everything else, discretion is necessary when 
making these changes. There may be unseen varia- 
tions here and there that cannot be detected with 
the gauges. 

In the case of single needle bar machines even 
greater caution should be used in moving the bars 
as it is too easy to make an adjustment here without 
first checking the other parts. 

In many instances, several sections will knit 
tight or loose in a certain area close to a regulator 
bracket. Here it is much better to make an adjust- 
ment directly on the bracket rather than moving the 
bars or slurcocks. This adjustment will not disturb 
the needle motion in any way, no more than moving 
the slacker. 

Sometimes it is necessary to move only one side 
of a verge plate off gauge to straighten the knitting 
of a particular section. The fixer should try to di- 
vide the amount of tolerance by moving first the 
verge plate and then the jack head towards each 
other rather than going the whole distance with the 
verge plate alone. 

In a previous paragraph it was mentioned that all 
parts relative to stitch size, if in good condition, 
makes the work of straightening sections easy. This 
is especially true of verge plates. Referring to the 


fifth installment of this series {Page 131, December 


1937]| it was stated that new verge plates are always 


superior to old ones that have been re-cut. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to re-cut the proper degree or angle 
of the striking edge of the plate. Unless this edge 
is perfect, undue wear results at this point, causing 
unevenness in the sinker tolerance. This in turn 
creates a condition of crooked heads on the machine 
difficult to adjust. 

The jacks must also form a true line. Badly worn 
jacks will make aligning difficult. These can be 
either filed or re-ground quite successfully and 
should not present too great a problem. 

Crooked slurcocks are also a source of annoyance 
in straightening heads. Correct sinker tolerance 
cannot be maintained if this condition exists. This 
adjustment has also been explained in an earlier 
issue. 

In summarizing this chapter of the series, it will 
be noted that correct sinker tolerance is by far the 
most important single factor in relation to tension. 
Next in importance is keeping the sinker heads and 
jack heads clean and well lubricated. Maintaining 
uniform humidity and temperature in the plant is 
good insurance to correct lengths. Moistenifg 
troughs should be cleaned periodically and new felts 
inserted regularly. The less felts or pads required 
to preserve tension of the yarn in the troughs, the 
better. Some mills have eliminated these entirely 
with surprisingly good results. 

Our next chapter will deal with the narrowing 
motion and narrowing frame adjustments. 
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UpDSON Silk Hosiery Company, 
Charlotte, N. (., has completed 


A 
An Eye be established by 


mill at Crewe, Va... will 


Pennsylvania 


hosiery 


inter 


a two-story addition to its plant and ests. The citizens of Crewe are rais 
has begun the manufacture of boxes. on the ing funds to apply on the Capitaliza- 
Production is 40,000 boxes per week. tion. 


The company is also to build a dye 
house and construction will be under 


Wav soon. 


Chatham Industries, Inc., Siler City, 
N. C., a company formed to erect i 
new hosiery mill for Mock-Judson- 
Voehringer, Inc., announced work will 
be started on the new mill promptly. 
It will be known as Siler City Hosiery C., 


abroad. 


is a 
(company. 

Ozark Mill 
that a full-fashione+| wriatiets for the 
hosiery mill will be established at Day- 
ton, Tenn., and when completed w'!l 
employ 200 persons, though at first 
only about 60 operatives will be used. 
Walter Schroeder of Niota will operate 
the plant. 


It is reported 


Wilson (N. C.) 


ploy about 250 persons. 


Ware Valley Manufacturing Com 


pany, Ware, Mass., will liquidate and Norris 


machinery to Carters- Tenn., is a new 


‘Tenn., 


will move the 


Ga., Chattanooga, and established by ©. 


ville, 
Bennington, Vt. 
to consolidate the 
E-Z Mills. 


This is a movement tanooga, ‘Tenn. 


operations of the 
Hatch 

A-Q Silk Mill, Timmonsville, S. C., 
is a new plant to be a Tricot knitting 


pany, 
size of its plant. 
mill. Operations will be started just 


as soon as machinery is received from be installed later. 


Knitting Mills : 


ed to house the plant. 


Walker Mills, Ine., Kast Gastonia, N. 
new knitting mill 
eration, housed in a 
building. 

clove 


trade are manufactured. 


pany has begun operations. 
chinery will be added later, and when 
the plant is fully equipped it will em 


Hosiery 
anklet 
N. Norris. of Chat 
with 10 knitting machines. 

lull-Fashioned 


Belmont. N. 


machines will be added: others are to I’a.. 


Philadelphia hosiery concern will 
open a branch plant at Cape Charles, 
Va., renovating a building for occupan 


cy. About 25 persons will be employed. 


A building has been renovat- 


( Fla.) Mill has 


received most of its equipment now and 


Valparaiso Hosiery 


the plant is operating at full proeduc- 


now in Op — tion. 
section of the old 

Anklets anid It is 
hosiery 


reported that a Pennsylvani: 
manufacturer will 
Suffolk, Va., to 


fashioned hosiery. 


locate a 
knit full 


and garment 


plant at 


Manufacturing Com- 


More ma Negotiations are under way at the 
penitentiary to estab- 


plant for both under 


Maryland state 
knitting 


wear and stockings. 


lish a 


Cleveland, 
mill 


Mills, The mill building at 


Athens, Tenn., has been completed and 


new hosiery 


hosiery 

is ready for vecupation. 
has been started 

It is understood that a modern ho 

siervy mill may be established at Black 

(‘om 


Hosiery stone, Va. 


C¢., will double the 
At first only a few J & J 


Mill, Philadelphia, 


is the name of a new mill reeentl\ 


Llosiery 


established. 





“No man can make a good coat with bad cloth” 


OLD PROVERB 


and only with modern machinery can we provide satisfactory wages without sacrificing the 
advantage of low unit cost... Full-fashioned machines that were new in 1930-31 cannot compete 


on any basis with the new READING high-production Machines of 1938. Write us for facts. 


te oe te ae Oe Pee MACHINE WORKS © READING, rR, 
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The Spiral Attachment 
for S & W Machines 


HE 25-STEP SPIRAL ATTACHMENT is without a 

doubt one of the most flexible devices ever made 

by the Scott & Williams company for their ma- 
chines. It is applicable to Model K, HH, and B-5 ma- 
chines, including the smallest diameters in the latter, 
and thus making it possible to modernize obsolete ma- 
chinery. Large numbers of machines have _ been 
equipped with this valuable device and the scope of 
its usefulness is constantly being increased. 

The main difference between the 13-step and the 
25-step device is the manner in which the respective 
devices are controlled. The 13-step attachment has 
but one selector, which is controlled by a series of 
different height step cams mounted on the striper 
drum. The 25-step device has 25 selector fingers, each 
finger operating independently on one step of the 
25-step spiral jacks and controlled by the selectors in 
the selector drum. 

The selector drum is supplied with a rack wheel 
having up to 96 teeth, each tooth supplying one move 
for the selector drum and covering one revolution for 
the cylinder. Motion to drive the selector drum is 
supplied by a racking pawl, racking rod, and a lever, 
the latter being attached to the machine frame and 
equipped with a roller which rides against a series 
of adjustable cams located on the side of the high 
speed gear. 


Spiral Jack Controlling Mechanism 


Fig. 1 shows the spiral jack controlling mechanism 
in detail. A is the selector finger, D selective jack 
butts, C selector finger pivot, B actuating point, F' se- 
lectors, FE selector drum, G racking pawl, H pawl lever, 
and J pawl lever rod. 

Float patterns, meshes, and mesh designs are made 
with the 25-step spiral attachment by moving the se- 


_ The eight previous articles, covering the operation and ad 
justment of the Model K machine, appeared as follows: Article 
1, page 188, April 1937 issue; Article 2, page 157. June 1927 
issue; Article 3, page 110, July 1937 issue; Article 4, page 127. 
August 1937 issue; Article 5, page 131, September 1937 issue: 
Article 6, page 192, October 1937 issue; Article 7, page 119. 
November 1937 issue; Article 8, page 138, December 1937 issue: 
and Article 9, page 115, January, 1938 issue. 

These articles have covered yarn arrangements, make-up trou 
bles, the cross-bar assembly, transfer trouble, the cylinder, stitch 
cams, auxiliary side cams, lower jack cams, auxiliary racking 
pawl assembly, auxiliary racking cam, auxiliary cam bracket, pat- 
tern chain, driving mechanism, and the spiral attachment 


HIS article follows the series of eight discussions 

that we have published from the same author 
which dealt with the operation and adjustment of 
the Model K knitting machine, and the article pub- 
lished in the January 1938 issue on the spiral at- 
tachment for S & W machines. The first eight ar- 
ticles dealt largely with the plain machine (and 
universal parts used on the entire line}—the Janu- 
ary article and this one broadens the discussion, 
taking up the widely used spiral attachment as ap- 
plied to Mode! K, HH, and B machines, in the pro- 
duction of men's, women's, misses’, and infants’ lines. 


lector finger in and out. The actuating point B is 
cammed in by the selectors F’ thus permitting the se- 
lector finger at D to press the spiral jacks inward 
when the actuating point falls off of a selector into 
a space where the selector butt has been broken out 
as shown in Fig. 1. The complete controlling action 


is simple. The racking pawl G drives the selector 


drum; the selectors and the selector finger spring sup- 














FIG. | | 








ply the in and out movement when the actuating point 
of the selector finger moves in and out against the 
selectors. 

In setting up patterns and designs on the 25-step 
spiral attachment, the selective butts on the spiral 
jacks are left on on the jacks which are under the 
needles that are to show up in the pattern and the se- 
lective butts on the selectors are broken out. Where 
plain knitting is desired, the selective butts on the 
spiral jacks are broken out. All needles which run at 
the upper needle level (as shown in Fig. 2) produce 





PROCTOR 
rena Automatic BOARDING MACHINE 


Produces The Cmooth, Uniform Finish 
. 7 
lyemanded inl 


The demand is greater this year than ever before for sheer 
perfection ‘n hosiery: Today’s manufacturer must meet this 
high quality demand and at the same time keep his produc- 
tion costs at 4 new low level. The modern Proctor Automatic 
Boarding and Dr i ossible for him to 
do both of these. i most exacting 
quality requirem rates 66% to 100% 
higher are assured. It is a fact, 2 operators of average 
ability cam, with ease and comfort, produce wo thousand, 
five hundred and forty-four pairs of women's cull-fashioned, 
picot edge silk hosiery in one g-hour day 0” one Proctor 
Machine! Remember, to the important fact that this 
new Proctor & Schwartz Automatic Boarding, Dry- 

ing and Stripping Machine occupies just 91 x 

11% feet of floor space: Bulletin No. 240 

will tell you more about ‘t. Write. 
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plain knitting and the needles which run at the lower 
level produce the floats or patterns. 


25-Step Adjustments 


Success or failure of any attachment depends to 
a great extent on two factors, first, correct designing, 
and, second, ample and positive adjustment facilities. 
A preliminary examination of this attachment reveals 
that a swell job of designing was done by the machine 
builders and anyone familiar with it knows that it 
has suitable and positive adjustments wherever neces- 
sary. The selector drum shaft is supplied with an 
adjustable bracket which is fastened to the upper deck 
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FIG. 2 











and an eccentric stud which is located on the lower 
deck. These two adjustments permit locating the se- 
lector drum in proper relation to the selector finger. 
The selector drum can be raised or lowered, moved in 
or out, or to the right or left to assure correct rela- 
tion between the actuating point on the selector fin- 
ger and the selector. The setting of the selector drum 
is important for much depends on how accurately the 
selectors contact the actuating point of the selector 
fingers. An idling plate is located immediately under 
the selector drum rack wheel; this plate takes care 
of starting and stopping the selector drum as desired. 
Three control levers are pivoted on a shaft to the left 
of the selector fingers, and these are supplied with 
plates of various widths, which contact the back end 
of the selector fingers and press them out of action 
when necessary. Each control lever has an independ- 
ent adjusting rod, motion being supplied by drum lev- 
ers and main drum cams. 

One other important adjustment in connection with 
the selector fingers is the reading finger guide plate. 
This plate is attached to a movable guide post and 
supplied with separating plates which keep the selec- 
tor fingers evenly spaced and in proper alignment with 
the selective butts on the spiral jacks. The guide 
plate has ample adjustment which permits moving it 
in or out, raising or lowering, thus assuring full con- 
trol of selector finger action. Due to the selective 
butts on the spiral jacks becoming longer from top to 
bottom, the guide plate must be set in farther at the 
bottom than at the top so that each selector finger will 
move the spiral jacks 7¢ contacts fully in according to 
the respective selective butt lengths. We will again 
call attention to the importance of breaking out the 
complete selective butts on the spiral jacks, also polish- 
ing off all rough edges and following out other sug- 
gestions in regard to spiral jacks which were made 
in the January 1938 issue of COTTON covering the 13- 
step device. 
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Proper Needle Level is Important 


Frequently trouble develops in making meshes and 


float designs due to improper needle levels. Fig. 2 
shows needles at both levels. There should be about 
lg-inch space between the upper and lower needle 


butts. The left auxiliary raise cam must raise al] 
needles high enough to shed the stitches while the 
right hand stitch cam is out. The jack raising cam 
FE’ automatically takes care of the upper needle leve! 
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FIG. 3 
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when the spiral jacks pass over the cam; the lower 
needle level depends entirely on the switch cam level- 
ing cam. This cam should bring all needles down low 
enough so the butts of needles remaining at the lower 
level will just pass over the top of the auxiliary side 
cam B and the top of the lower center cam C as shown 
in Fig. 2. |. 

[It is of course possible that the leveling cam D 
will become worn at the low point and fail to bring 
the needle butts down to the proper level; in such 
cases the leveling cam must be replaced. The fixer, 
however, can invite trouble by grinding off the level- 
ing cam as shown at F' when trying to prevent dropped 
stitches and other troubles. The needle leveling cam 
was made long enough to allow for reasonable wear 
on the low point, and the fixer will profit by keeping 
it well polished and omit the grinding. 


Float Fingers 


And last but not least, we come to one other im- 
portant item in connection with float 
float fingers. Much depends on how near to the 
needle hooks the end of the float finger is set, 
cially the finger which feeds varn to the needles run- 


designs—the 


espe- 
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ning at the upper needle level and the height at which 
this finger lays. A simple and positive adjustment 
has been provided which permits moving the float 
fingers toward or away from the needles. 

The fixer knows that the finger which feeds yarn 
to the upper needle level should be set just as near 
to the needle hooks as possible. No provisions have 
been made, however, to raise or lower this finger by 
adjustment and we have seen some sorry looking fin- 
gers in our day—welded, brazed, bent, twisted, beaten 
out, ground, and what have you. To those who would 
like to make a big improvement at a small expense, 
we offer a simple idea shown in Fig. 3. 

Attach a small plate to the back of the latch ring 
bracket as shown, drill and tap a hole for a 6/32-inch 
screw, put a lock nut on the screw, and the job is 
done. We have not seen an adjusting device of this 
kind to date; this one or something similar may be 
old stuff to many readers, but we are passing the idea 
along for what it may be worth. 

And so we come to a close with the series on “Fix- 
ing Model K Machines”. We hope you have profited 
from the opinions offered. 


MATTHEW K. MITCHELL 


(Mr. Mitchell will probably take a little vacation 
now, but if you would like for him to begin thinking 
about some subjects to write on, let us have your sug- 
gestions.—The Editors.) 
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A Practical View of the 


Dyehouse of Tomorrow 


As the average layman-superintendent sees it. 
There's much meat for thought here and the author 
would appreciate your comments 


EDITOR COTTON: 


Many of the better hosiery mills throughout the 
country have kept strictly up-to-date by equipping the 
plants with new knitting machines, sewing machines, 
and almost all machinery necessary to produce quality 
hosiery of the latest styles and patterns, but have 
sadly neglected one of the most important departments 
in the mill—the dyeing department. Many a lot of 
perfectly good hosiery has been ruined in a dyehouse 
which is still being operated under the horse and bug- 
gy days method. 

Unfortunately, few superintendents or managers 
know the first letter about running a dyehouse, and 
as a result the dyer gets little consideration in his 
numerous problems—and the writer is numbered 
among those that know practically nothing about 
chemicals or the technical end of the dyehouse. But 
there are certain fundamentals about the dyehouse 
that the average layman manager or superintendent 
can learn by making a study of this important link 
in the chain of manufacturing hosiery. 


A recent survey of a dyehouse made by the writer 
revealed that out of a total of 18 machines, 3 had 
leaking outlet valves, 3 or 4 others had leaking hot or 
cold water valves, and one or two others had small 
leaks in other parts of the machines. Live steam was 
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being used for heat in some of the machines and ex- 
haust steam in the others, and still others had another 
method of heating. It goes without saying, no dyer 
ean work out a formula that will produce the same 
shade under these conditions. On the machines with 
the leaking water valve, the dye run would probably 
be started with 50 gallons of water and within 45 
minutes, with the water leaking in and the steam con- 
densing, there would be about 75 gallons of dye liquor, 
which, of course, would not produce as dark a shade 
as the same size machines with the same formula and 
no leaking valves. The same thing would be true on 
the machine with the leaking outlet valve and the dye 
liquor leaking out. No dyer can run a dyehouse ef- 
ficiently under the conditions mentioned. 

Another condition that existed in this dyehouse 
that made poor operations was that all operators were 
paid time work on an hourly rate. Surely this system 
is wrong. Just imagine a group of men, most of whom 
are head of families, doing their best to get their lots 
out so they can register out and stop their pay an hour 
or two before regular stopping time. This time work 
method of paying is very much wrong, especially dur- 
ing slack periods. The quicker a run of goods is dyed 
and taken out of the boiling liquor the stronger and 
the better the goods will be, and the time work method 
will certainly not help to speed up the runs. There 
are various ways of paying piecework rates for dye- 
ing. 

And now, the dyehouse of tomorrow as visioned by 
a layman. 

First, some accurate measure or meter should and 
will be provided whereby the water for the dye run 
can be measured for each dye run because the amount 
of water to be used for each run will be as definitely 
a part of the formula as are the different dyestuffs. 
In other words, a given amount of dyestuffs and a 
given number of gallons of water at a given number of 
degrees F. will produce a certain shade on a given 
number of pounds of silk or rayon hosiery, etc. 

Second, the machines will be equipped with electric 
heating elements or some similar method, and no steam 
(either live or exhaust) will be turned directly inte 
the dye liquor to dilute it. 

Third, each machine will be equipped with auto- 
matic heat control so there will be no variations in the 
degrees of heat in the dye liquor, thereby making 
more even dyeing. 

Fourth, each machine will be equipped with a good 
set of valves (some already are) so there will be no 
leaks in or out while a run is being made. This will 
not only make better dyeing but will save dyestuff. 

Fifth, enough machines of various sizes will be 
provided so there will be a size machine to fit each 
run. It requires more dyestuff to dye 50 pounds of 
goods in a 100-pound machine than it does for 50 
pounds of goods in a 50-pound machine—hence, the 
economy in having the correct size machines. 

Sixth, the dyer will be furnished with the best of 
materials and operatives. 

Seventh, the dyer will be furnished with a special 
light for matching shades so that he can match them 
uniformly on cloudy days as well as on fair days. This 
is essential. Without such a light no dyeing can be 
done in the early evening or night. 
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sistent on using Torringtons? 








Does that affect knitting? 





THAT'S WHY KNITTERS 
LIKE TORRINGTONS 


Knitting is a precision operation...and needles must be accurately made 
to give uniform results. Here's how uniformity in one minute detail makes 
for uniformly knitted fabrics. Torrington Needles, Sinkers, Dividers and Split 


Dividers are all machine-made with equal attention to detailed uniformity. 


TORRINGTON (2.42 200 Lz: 





When a conscientious knitter thinks of good needles he thinks of the 
red and green box—for Torringtons have proved their value as the 


stronger, finer tempered, smoother finished machine-made needles. Ex- 


perience shows that they can be counted on—always—to produce the su- 


perbly knitted merchandise that is the aim of everv careful manufacturer. 
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Eighth, all machine operators will be paid on a 
piecework basis and never on an hourly basis. 

Ninth, an ample supply of pure soft water will be 
available at all times. 

Some dyehouses are equipped with many of the 
foregoing items, and the dyer that has them should 
be thankful. 

The question is, “Can we afford not to do it?” 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6777 


a 
Take Care of the Pennies 
Boiler room leaks, automatic regulators, yarn 


changes, slow machines, disagreeable dyehouses, 
and asbestos coverings form this homogeneous dis- 
cussion by a mill man 


EDITOR COTTON: 

It was Benjamin Franklin, I believe, who said, 
“Take care of the pennies and the dollars will take 
care of themselves’, and so it is with many of the 
little things often overlooked in the average knitting 
mill. For instance, in the boiler room there are many 
small leaks that could be stopped without much ex- 
pense or trouble; automatic damper regulators, feed 
water regulators and proper firing in order to get the 
best combustion of coal and prevent excessive clinker 
formation would all net a considerable saving in fuel 
in a month’s time. 

The fire tube boiler, which is most common in mills, 
has two fire doors if it is more than 5 feet wide, and the 
best results can be obtained by firing them alternately, 
that is, shovel coal on one side the grate, leaving the 
other side red, preparatory to burning the gases given 
off the fresh coal; the next time reverse this, and so 
on. By this method the fireman can save himself 
much work and his employer considerable coal. 

A wet ash pit is helpful. Keep two inches or less 
of water in the ash pit and the fire will glow brightly; 
it seems that the vapor rising from the water tends 
to prevent clinkers forming. 

I am unable to understand why more mills do not 
use automatic damper regulators; they are inexpen- 
sive and reliable and will prevent much waste of steam 
through the pop valve. Less heat will be required to 
evaporate water into steam if the water line can be 
kept at the same level, or as nearly so as is possible; 
here is where the value of the feed water regulator 
lies, 

Injectors should never be connected directly to the 
water supply line; it is often done, but better results 
will be achieved if the supply of water is drawn di- 
rectly from a barrel or small well. With the latter 
arrangement the water will be forced into the boiler 
at a higher temperature. If the boiler is over loaded 
to the extent that one man cannot keep up steam, then 
the mechanical stoker may save the day, but, in any 
event, it is not good economy to over-load a boiler. 
Many assume that boilers can be stoked more econom- 
ically mechanically, than by hand; however, railroad 
records show that locomotives equipped with stokers 
consume more fuel per horse power developed than 
those that are hand-fired. I suppose that is the rea- 
son why small and medium-sized locomotives that can 
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be fired satisfactorily by hand are not fitted with 
stokers. 

With reference to the knitting room, that is the 
place to start right, for mistakes made in that depart- 
ment cannot be rectified in the dyeing and finishing 
departments as some knitters seem to fancy. The man- 
ager should decide on the best yarn at the best price 
and stick to it, not changing from one brand to an- 
other without notice; different makes of yarn dye dif- 
ferently, even with the same formula and under the 
same conditions. Money saved shopping around in the 
yarn market is often lost in unsatisfactory dyeing and 
in dissatisfied customers. 


Handling Yarn 


When the yarn arrives at the mill it should be un- 
packed as soon as it is possible and placed on pinboards 
holding 6 to 8 cones. A sufficient number of skele- 
ton trucks should be provided to hold the pinboards, 
and as the material is needed it could be placed near 
the machines convenient for the knitter; the idea, of 
course, is to avoid packing cones one on top of the 
other, which is sometimes done and which cause the 
bottom cones to become marred due to pressure of 
those on top. The less the yarn is handled the better 
it runs. 

Some knitting room foremen—lI wouldn’t say that 
many of them do—think that they are saving the mil! 
money by taking links out of the pattern chain to 
shorten the toe and heel of the hose. Of course this 
makes bad looping and bad boarding, and, they wonder 
why. However, I think a short heel is better as it 
brings the foot nearer to a 90-degree angle of the leg, 
which is the natural position of the human foot. I 
have noticed that socks with a short gore fit my own 
foot better and do not wrinkle in the instep as much 
as one with a regular gore. I do not mean to say that 
hosiery should be boarded on forms with the foot at 
right angles to the leg, but the gore could be short- 
ened to bring it nearer than the customary 45 degrees 
to advantage. 


Unit Heaters in Dyehouse 


The dyehouse: This is, notoriously, a disagreeable 
place in which to work, especially during the winter 
months when the steam fog is often so dense that it 
is difficult to see what is going on. The installation 
of unit heaters in the dyehouse is just as important 
as it is in any other department of the mill, and a 
sufficient number of these would circulate warm air 
over the room and tend to eliminate the otherwise dis- 
agreeable and unhealthy condition. Also, it would be 
surprising how much less steam it would require to 
heat the dyeing machines if globe valves were replaced 
by gate valves, the latter offering very little resistance 
to the flow of steam; the globe valve, of course, offers 
much resistance. 

I have seen scores of men turn on the steam rap 
idly on a cold morning while the pipe line was cold. 
causing nerve-racking poundings; these poundings are 
warnings that should not go unheeded. I remember 
one instance of this kind. One cold morning a fellow 
worker, who meant well, opened the valve too rapidly 
on the dyehouse line and the condensation was so sud- 
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Thirty-Fourth Annual 


Knitting Arts Exhibition 


COMMERCIAL MUSEUM - PHILADELPHIA 
¢ APRIL 25, 26, 27, 28, 29,1938 « 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS 
AND UNDERWEAR INSTITUTE 


ia the entire knit goods 
trade, the KNITTING ARTS EXHIBITION is 
the greatest of all meeting places for 
buyer and seller. Under one roof is con- 
centrated the best creative thought of 
the industry—the new trade-stimulating 
ideas and designs, the latest develop- 


ments in equipment and methods. 


The industry’s leading manufacturers 
of knitting, dyeing and drying machin- 
ery, mill supplies and allied products, 
will exhibit their latest designs, proc- 


esses and mechanical features. 


Thousands of the industry’s best pros- 
pects—the company executives, mill offi- 
cials, purchasing agents, sales managers, 
key men of all branches and departments 
of the trade—will be there to see—to 


compare—to BUY! 


93% of the Exhibitors Repeat 
Year After Year 


For them it is the most economical 
and effective means of demonstrating 
their products to the entire knitting 
trade in one place at one time. They 
measure the value of the exhibition by 
the results—and come back every year. 
The leading manufacturers will be there 
this year. You cannot afford to stay 


away. 


The price of a space 100 square feet 
is only $150, including backwall, side 
partitions, desk, chairs, rug, hat tree and 
booth sign—and also electricity or steam 


if required. 


MAKE SPACE RESERVATIONS NOW 
For fullinformation, write, wire or phone ALBERT C. RAU, Manager 


ANITTING ARTS EXHIBITION 


925 PARK SQUARE BUILDING 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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den that the steam pressure behind it split the pipe 
for several feet and we lost five hours replacing it. 
Even on low pressure lines steam valves should be 
opened slowly. Give the valve a slight turn, and if 
you hear a pounding, wait until it stops before turning 
on any more. In this manner, many leaky joints and 
possibly split or broken pipe fittings will be avoided. 

Too little emphasis is placed on asbestos coverings 
for steam pipe lines; some seem to think that if it is 
a low pressure line and not actually exposed to the 
weather, no covering is feasible; that, to my way of 
thinking, is a mistake. 

No doubt an older head in the hosiery mill game 
would wonder why I elaborate on things which should 
be quite obvious, but it seems to be human nature, 
when anything goes wrong in any line of endeavor, to 
look for the big and forget the little things. I have 
known knitting machine fixers to spend half an hour 
trying to fix a machine when all that was necessary 
was a slight adjustment which would have taken only 
a minute, but he was looking for one of the more com- 
mon causes. 

Many of us can remember when the automobile was 
a twentieth century wonder, before there was a ser- 
vice station on every corner lot and cross road, we 
would be driving out in the country and the car would 
stop suddenly; the first thing we would do would be 
to lift the hood and look over the engine; but, finally, 
we would remember that the gas tank hadn’t been 
filled lately—Let’s not overlook the little things; they 
cause quite a lot of trouble sometimes. 

“Take care of pennies and the dollars will take 
care of themselves.”’ 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6610. 


Oiling Bearings 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In answer to the inquiry, How often should the 
various bearings on a Banner machine frame be oiled 
when the machines are run two 8-hour shifts for five 
days a week?, which was asked me by a friend not 
long ago, I pass my answer along to him and the 
readers of COTTON. 

From my experience in fixing circular knitting 
machines I have found it very good practice to oil all 
the bearings in the frame, or base, as we call it, of 
the machine at least once a week, when running two 
8-hour shifts for 5 days. 

A good grade of medium weight oil is preferable 
if you want your machines to run through the years 
with a minimum of repairs. Oil is cheaper than ma- 
chine parts and our boss says he would rather we 
waste a little oil than the machines. 

If it becomes necessary to run some overtime or 
three shifts, I suggest the base of the machine be 
oiled Monday morning soon after starting time, giving 
the machine time to loosen up a little, and again on 
Wednesday’s second shift. 

At the present time I am fixing on a set of ma- 
chines that have been running for 12 years and oiled 
in this manner, and they have very little lost motion. 
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It is also a good idea to put a few drops of oil on the 
teeth of the running gears. 

If running the five 16-hour days as mentioned, oil 
the frame bearings Monday morning. Use oil that is 
at least twice as heavy as the oil you use on the needles 
and sinkers. This applies to all other circular knit- 
ting machines as well as Banners. Above all, do not 
let your machines get thirsty. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6722 
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Loose Lines in Seamless 


E/DITOR COTTON: 

This is in answer to “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6585” 
whose question appeared on page 137 of the November 
issue of COTTON, and who is having streaks and loose 
lines in his hosiery. One of his fixers believes the 
dial jacks affect the hosiery and should be lined up 
periodically. Another fixer says the dial jacks have 
nothing to do with the loose lines and that the dial 
jacks do not get off center. 

I do not wish to criticize either of the fixers he 
consulted but I must agree with the one that says 
transfer dials do not get off center. The dial jacks 
are pinned to the latch ring and it is pinned to the 
body of the machine. When a dial appears to be out 
of center it is the cylinder that is out of line, because 
the constant pressure of the main driving gear upon 
the sleeve gear that carries the cylinder causes it to 
wear in the opposite side, allowing the cylinder to 
move out from under the dial. The only remedy for 
this condition is to have an under bearing ring put 
around the bottom of the cam ring and seated into 
the sleeve gear to hold both sleeve gear and cylinder 
in center under the dial. The ring is furnished by 
Scott & Williams. 

If this out-of-center condition does not exist, then 
I suggest that the inside sinker ring be examined; 
when the needles begin to wear back into this ring, 
which is made of brass, they wear different depths 
determined by the tension on the needle. When 
these rings wear enough to allow the needle to lean 
back into the groove the sinkers continually riding 
the stitches off the needles will cause them to settle 
into this out-of-line position. This would only apply 
to a case where the needles are out of line in an in- 
and-out position. If the needles are out of line side- 
ways, which means leaning to the front or back of 
the machine circle, then I would say determine which 
way they lean, behind the transfer jack or forward 
of it; if they are bent back the indication is too 
much lost motion in the driving gears or cross bar or 
possibly the timing screws are not adjusted to bal- 
ance the dial jack over the center of space between 
the needles. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6594 
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It is reported that a new quarter-million dollar hosier 
mill for Morganton, N. C., is assured. 

Pilot Hosiery Mill, Morganton, N. C.., 
finishing room. 


has enlarged th 
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Specially Finished Needles for Profitable Knittin< 


When we say that every Royersford Needle is ‘‘specially finished’? we mean just this: At ever 


step in the process of manufacture, tests simulating actual operating conditions insure profital 
. . more firsts, fewer seconds and a clearer 


performance of the needles in your machines 
sheerer fabric. Because special finishing is a “standard” operation, you get Royersford Need 
this dependable performance 


Stand Points, 


at the lowest price you ever paid for anything approaching 
Wele Hooks, Transfer Points, 


Picot Points, Lace Points, 
and Eyelets, Strap Cleats, Plate Hooks, Footer Hoo ks, otrap Hooks : 
Milanese, Tompkins and Tricot Needles, Milanes« 
Robert Baker, O. Henry Hotel, Greensboro, ! 


The prescription for better knitting 
Spring-Beard Needles, Narrowing Points, 


INC., ROYERSFORD, P A. : 
d Ho ‘rs, Carrier Tubes, Welt Bar Hooks, 
: For Glove and Underwear Industries— 


NEEDLE WORKS. 
: Th 
aoa Hoo %ks—for all machines : 


Points, Du , Po ints Sinkers, Divi ders, Jacks, K.O. Bit 
St , Tension Wires, Snapper Spring 
: Development work, SOU THERN REPRESENTATIVES: Dave Blevin, Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 


Clamp Ss al St I 
Tompkins Guid. les, ren havsaionn : 
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TRENDS and HIGHLIGHTS of the 


KNIT GOODS MARKETS 





Price Reductions Feature in Knit Goods. Manufacturers Operate 
Slightly More Actively but Spring Buying Relatively Small and 


Late. 


Underwear Mills Name Attractive Fall Season Lists. 
Philadelphia, February 16, 1938 


LTHOUGH MOST MANUFACTURERS have been able to broaden ma- 
chine rates compared with January, they remain on greatly cur- 
tailed schedules and find buying for the spring season late and 


small. 


Price reductions in certain commodities and yarns bringing about 


declines in several lines of knit goods have failed to stimulate interest 
because buyers on a dropping market always wait, fearing that the bot- 
tom has not yet been struck. With bearishness gaining in the month 
some feel that we may this month be passing through the lowest point 
in respect to orders and prices but even they are unwilling to act on 
this assumption, while others look for new steps at Washington to lead 
the way out of what may be called a depression instead of a recession 
unless the trend is shortly reversed. Unbiased observers say knit goods 
manufacturers have cut prices as much or more than current costs justify 


in an attempt to attract buying interest. 


Curtailment among manufac- 


turers will in the near future remedy oversized inventory positions. 


Full-Fashioned 


Wage negotiations with Philadelphia 
mills and Reading full-fashioned plants 
and American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers have been a factor in retard- 
ing spring orders but in the face of this 
many knitters say they have been able 
to show a minor upturn in production 
during the last week. Lower prices on 
both branded and unbranded goods 
have not attracted buyers to an im- 
portant degree and weakness has again 
been the rule in the cheaper lines while 
the better lines have held reasonably 
steady. Unbranded firms have named 
prices relatively on a basis with cuts 
announced at the year-end by branded. 
Whether additional cuts would follow 
lower wage scales here and at Read- 
ing is not known but buyers are count- 
ing on this. Lisle full-fashioned tv 
take the place of chiffon silks has been 
shown but retailers are dubious that 
important volume will follow in these 
except for expected gains in sport type 
eotton full-fashioned. Southern knit- 
ters are much more active than Penn- 


Sylvania plants so far this year. 


Men’s Half-Hose 


Fancy half-hose, which has been a 
soft spot in the market, has been show- 
ing conservative improvement this 
month with more interest by chains, 
jobbers and large retailers. 
Half-hose stocks had been lowered in 


eertain 


level at 
then further 


many cases to a reasonable 
the year-end and since 
progress has been made along these 
lines. Retailers like to get back to 
the three pairs for a dollar basis say- 
ing that is the bracket where they did 
best but manufacturers say other costs 
have offset the lower yarn and raw 
material costs, making this difficult. 
Yet leading makers of branded lines 
announced a return to the 35 cents per 
pair rate or three pairs for a dollar 
on men’s lower-bracket hose, including 
Interwoven and Phoenix, which it is 
felt, meeting retailers’ price ideas, will 
result in a freer movement of such 
lines than has been seen at the higher 
retail bracket previously in effect. 


The gray inspection department of a modern hosiery mill. 


are attired in uniforms. 


Women’s Seamless 


Price reductions in aceordance with 
cuts in 


pleted on most lines of rayon and par: 


ravon varns have been ¢on 


rayon hosiery. Reductions on women's 
seamless all-rayon 
cents per dozen with other numbers of! 
in proportion. Silk seamless has been 
moving at a fair 
tailers doing well in silk chiffons with 
black heels at 44 cents per pair. An- 
other had silks for four 
Service weights of 


averaged about 1t0 


rate with some re- 


pairs for a 
dollar. Celanese 
rayon were priced at four pairs for a 
dollar at 
irregular ravons at 


one large department store 


with “9 cents or 


six pairs for a dollar. 


Anklets 


Demand for 
to develop this season and jobbers sa\ 
retailers have not placed their March 
orders as yet although 
year most had. They feel the season 
in these will be fair but come late and 
in smaller orders at a time than last 
year. In the case of large chains there 
are reports some will place fall orders 
in children’s hose late in March. Man- 
ufacturers have pointed out to these 
buyers that when detailed orders are 
not received until late in May, as is 
true in some vears, it is sometimes im 
possible to get the orders out in two 
months, the being wanted for 
early August for pre-school sales. Some 
sections this winter have done very 
well with anklets for sports, 


anklets has been slow 


this time last 


voods 


winter 
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- - - all over THIS stocking an evenness of 
texture ... leg and foot matching perfectly 
because made with one continuous knitting 
operation on one machine. 


In addition to its very definite contribution to 
fashion factors, this Modern WILDMAN, 
Single-Head, Single Unit Machine offers 
important manufacturing advantages and 
economies. It will pay you to investigate. 
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Machines are factory tested and shipped assembled, ready 
for operation within a few hours. 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


NORRISTOWN, PA. ¥ 
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these lines being used for ice-skating 
and skiing. Anklets showed nice gains 
in 1937 over the previous year and 
when business for spring and fall opens 
knitters look for a satisfactory volume 
in 1938. 


Underwear 


By effecting price reductions under- 
wear manufacturers are hoping to stim- 
ulate buying for the fall season de- 
spite a relatively unfavorable inven- 
tory situation at the beginning of the 
year. Several manufacturers early ia 
February announced price reductions 
as high as 10 per cent on some num- 
bers. The reductions will narrow mill 
margins, since higher taxes and wage 
rates offset in large measure current 
lower yarn and cotton costs. However, 
the new prices will enable retailers to 
mark these lines at new figures which 
in the past have resulted in a large 
volume of business. Prices named on 
such lines as men’s cotton ribbed num- 
bers have been very well received by 
large buyers and it is felt a sound 
trading level has been established. In 
the branded Hanes line men’s 12-pounil 
cotton ribbed suits are down 55 cents 
a dozen from a year ago while boys’ 
branded suits are down 37% cents for 
cotton numbers. Large chains have 
stated they would begin buying early 
in March in many underwear numbers 
for next fall. While spring numbers 
are sluggish there is no disposition 
among sellers to weaken prices, rather 
they are steady on such numbers due 
to the firmness in the raw market since 
the new farm bill was passed. Due to 
severe curtailment among _ knitters 
there are possibilities that deliveries 
to jobbers and retailers from early 
March on may be slow on spring num- 
bers. 


sf 


Full-Fashioned Mills 
Seek Wage Cuts 


Philadelphia full-fashioned hosiery 
manufacturers, who are members of 
the Full-Fashioned Hosiery Manufac- 
turers of America, Inc., having a na- 
tional contract with the American Feid- 
eration of Hosiery Workers late last 
month submitted demands for wage re. 
ductions. The union manufacturers 
are demanding revisions identical with 
those being asked by those in the Read- 
ing district. These include the elim- 
ination of extras for ringless, thread 
counts, silk welt, French heel, and pic- 
ots, the elimination of many lace tackle 
and other extras, the 11.11 per cent for 
shift operation of footers and redu-- 
tions in basic rates in all departments 
except a few finishing operations. 








FORECAST 


Opinion offered by ‘‘COTTON’S’’ market correspondent 
Lateness of Demand for Spring Merchandise Causes More 
Uncertainty. Mill Activity Fails to Show Improvement and 
Further Price Adjustments Stimulate Little Interest. Cotton 
Steady but Additional Easiness in Wool. Rayon Yarn Cuts 


Bring Some Improvement in Demand. 

Philadelphia, February 16, 1938 

Manufacturers of textiles, while feeling this industry will be among 
the first to show improvement, have postponed their predictions as to 
when this will occur. Some that held betterment was due before the 
middle of the year now say the spring will show only unimportant 
changes and now are looking ahead to the fall season as the earliest 
in which much can be expected for them. Retail sales while off com- 
pared with a year ago in many sections are not off nearly as much 
as mill production so that continuous reduction in inventories is being 
achieved by the industry, always a healthy trend and sooner or later 
an effective remedy. Confidence to operate ahead has not improved 
so far this year but early in February was lower than a month previous. 
With the United States failing to come out of the recession quickly 
some feel we may help in bringing about a similar recession abroad 
which would prolong the downturn in business. 

With prices of textile products generally easy after such a long 
and drastic decline, buyers of all types are lacking in confidence and 
fear further cuts which is making the type of buying current only for 
fill-in amounts and mainly from stock or very quick shipment from 
the mills. The cuts in full-fashioned and rayon hosiery this year have 
not expanded volume in the goods end yet. 

The plan to negotiate a trade treaty with Great Britain has had a 
bearish influence on manufacturers of wool lines who fear an influx 
of foreign goods. This has caused additional uncertainty in this trade. 
The boycott movement in silk has made little gains in actual selling 
of full-fashioned hosiery yet and retailers are not very enthusiastic 
about it. 

With the Government planning additional relief expenditures and 
also for armament purposes the balanced Federal budget has been de- 
layed again which is another factor taken into consideration by busi- 
ness. These factors have tended to weaken business confidence as 
compared with a month back and improvement in demand, many feel, 
is not going to come as soon as we thought at the turn of the year. 
Yet most agree that mill activity is around its low point now and some 
minor expansion will come in the spring with much more to be seen 
along those lines in the latter part of the year. 

While admitting outside influences such as new inflationary steps 
by the administration could quickly change the picture, most mill men 
say a very cautious policy will be followed for the next few months 
and also that they do not look for a big buying movement in the near 
future. They do not expect lower prices in textile fibers but neither 
do they fear any upturn of consequence just yet although cotton has 
been acting well recently. Silk while low is not being bought ahead 
yet, many feeling still lower prices may be seen. Wool has been easy 
and buyers are holding off. Rayon prices are believed at bottom unless 
wage cuts that are not in prospect change the picture. 

In the goods end some hardening has been seen in certain cotton 
lines but aside from this softness is apparent and prevents development 
of buyer confidence. New developments at Washington may brighten 
the spring outlook and textile manufacturers now need confidence-re- 


storing measures. 





The reduction demanded could range 
from 20 to 50 per cent in several op- 





ington, when arguments and briefs 
were presented. Two briefs were pre 


erations and total up to from 14 cents 
per dozen labor cost on the low-end 
merchandise to 98 cents on styled 
goods, according to the union. Upon 
receipt of these demands from the 
manufacturers, a wage tribunal was 
set up according to the terms of the 
national contract between these mann.- 
facturers and the union, consisting et 
one representative from the mill group, 
George Lang, president of the associa- 
tion, Isadore Katz, representing the 
union, and these two elected the third 
member, Dr. William M. Leiserson, 
member of the National Mediation 
Board. Arbitration hearings before 
this board began January 31 in Wash- 


sented by manufacturers, one of which 
was drafted by the association, while 
the other was prepared and presented 
by F. D. Maclver of the Phoenix Ho- 
Siery Company, also representing the 
association. Dr. George W. Taylor, im- 
partial chairman of the National La- 
bor Agreement was requested to assist 
the board in factual matters. 

A second hearing in the proceedings 
was ordered by Dr. Leiserson Febru- 
ary 7. He stated that he desired ad- 
ditional information and facts and it 
was announced that a decision would 
be handed down at an early date. The 
hosiery union had previously termed 
the wage reduction demands as “r'i- 
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New Executive, Production and Sales Offices 


DAVISON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


“Standard Textile Publications Since 1866” 





























The New Home of the Davison Publishing Company 


From New York City, just twelve miles over the George Washington Bridge or about a half 
hour from Times Square,thru the New Lincoln Tunnel. 


201 East Ridgewood Avenue, Ridgewood, New Jersey 
(Former Address: 50 Union Square, New York) 


To extend our business and to serve more adequately all 
branches of the textile trade, we are now located in Ridgewood, 
‘‘the Garden Spot of New Jersey,’’ close to New York and near the 
great industrial area of New Jersey, and just a dozen miles over the 
George Washington Bridge from New York. Our new home is located 
in the most modern building in Bergen County. It is ideal for all our 
operations—constructed of glass bricks and faced with black glass til- 
ing, the whole building is striking in appearance and interest. It is 
carefully planned, air conditioned and has excellent light and other 
features. Economies to be effected, we believe will enable us to main- 
tain our reasonable rates to advertisers and subscribers and to handle 
even more efficiently our production and sales. 


eg. ialiiiillnlileencisthcrattamiiaeaiiaigeiiniitihani 
NOW READY FOR DISTRIBUTION TO THE TRADE 


Your Trade Exclusively DAVISON’S KNIT GOODS TRADE an 


a New 47th Annual Edition— 








Davison’s Rayon and Silk Trades 


New 43rd Annual Edition— 





NEW NAMES, NEW FIRMS, NEW ADDRESSES 
NEW MARKETS, NEW BUYING SOURCES— 


| 
| 
| 


| All in one Thumb Indexed volume 





Covers both Rayon and Silk 


The Only Di tory of the ° . . 
” itting Seate. Over three times an ordinary year’s corrections! atlas 
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The 
lmport- 


diculous and unrealistic” union 
that there had 
ant change in the factors entering into 
manufacturing mentioned 
in Section E of their contract and it 
was also pointed out by union officials 
that 
result in 
other sections of the country so that 
the Phila- 


said been no 


the cost of 


any wage cuts made here would 


corresponding reductions in 


the competitive position of 


delphia group would be unchanged. 
They also asserted this association 
should have awaited the outcome of 


the negotiations in 
Reading group. 


progress with the 


> 


A. H. Williams Named 
Reading Arbitrator 


Dr. A. H. Williams, professor of in- 


dustry, University of Pennsylvania, 
was selected as the arbitrator in the 
wage dispute between the Keystone 


Hosiery Manufacturers Association of 
Reading, and the American Federation 
of Hosiery A hearing 
held February 12 in Reading and was 
continued on February 16. In this case 
the union is asking for an increase in 
basic rates in the Reading area of from 
6 to 9 per cent in order to make the 
Reading rates uniform with the Na- 
tional Labor Agreement. The manu- 
facturers’ group is asking for a reduc- 
tion in based rates and extras ranging 
from 15 to 50 per cent, according to 
the union. The wage clause in this 
agreement does not call for a tribunal 


Workers. was 


but ealls for a_ single arbitrator. 
George W. Balmer, attorney for the 
manufacturers’ group, acted as the 


spokesman for the 15 Berks County 
manufacturers represented in this case. 
Although there was some discussion as 
to the advisability of combining this 
arbitration with those of the Philadel- 
phia group, this proposal was definite- 
lv vetoed. The Keystone group was 
represented by John H. Vogt of Nolde 
& Horst, Hunter Biehl of Busy 
Charles H. Haeusler of Fedden Broth- 
Meinig, of Meinig Bros. 
and Thomas Gantz of Temple Hosiery 
Mills. 


see, 


ers, George 


° 


Union F-F Mills 
Say Capital in Danger 


full-fashioned 
dissipated by 


The capital of union 
hosiery mills is being 
high wages and there is a 
tion how long this trend can continue. 
This assertion was contained in the 
brief filed by the Full-Fashioned Ho- 
siery Manufacturers of America at the 
arbitration with the 


union aft The 


crave ques- 


hearing 
Washington. 


secret 


hosiery 


union mill representatives state in the 
brief that five of the major firms had 
a net worth of $41,600,000 on January 
1, 1951. But by 1957, it 
declares, “each one of the 
group have lost in net worth to a new 
total of $21,000,000 or a reduction of 
19 per cent. § It that 
costs in the member mills must be sub- 


January 1, 


and every 


concluded labor 
Stantially reduced, not as a temporary 
measure but as a long-range economic 
adjustment to insure future continuity 
of employment for union workers.” 
The that 
cuts be made to check the rapid move 
from the 


areas: to 


manufacturers suggested 


ment of business member 


low-wage develop 
-apital 
their business, for the 


mills to 
and attract the 
the conduct of 
replacement of equipment and modern- 


necessary for 


ization of plants; to enable these man- 
ufacturers to sell profitably in those 
price brackets at which the largest and 
increasing of sales are 
made and to stabilize employment and 
the annual earnings of hosiery work- 
“Only by a complete reversal of 
policy on the part of the American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers, a de- 
parture from the policy of exacting the 
highest possible rates, the largest pos- 


ever volume 


ers, 


sible extras for each task at every op- 
portunity, to a broad statesman-like 
policy of facing the situation 
tically, only by co-operation with man- 
agement on fair fighting 
rates can the situation be met and cau 
the membership in the union best be 
manufacturers’ brief de 


realis- 


rates and 


served,”’ the 
elared. 
+ 


Wage Cuts Imperative 


Members of the Keystone Hosier s 
Manufacturers, Inc., assert in arbitra- 
tion proceedings between them and the 
union that if they are to survive, they 
must obtain a reduction in costs, move 


their plants to communities where 
costs are lower, or liquidate. In a 
brief submitted by the association in 


support of their request that the union 
agree to a wage reduction, it was de- 
clared that twelve of the mills in the 
Keystone group suffered a drop of 
$659,729 in their net worth within the 
last adding “at least four 
mills at present are considering of- 
fers from the South”. In 1937 the to 


two years. 


tal net sales of the 15 mills amounted 
to $13,429.279 and the loss after depre- 
ciation was S419,416. 


Depreciation in 
which made the 
profit before depreciation only $116,615. 
Continuation of such a situation is im 
possible, the brief said. 


brief said. the 


> ~ 


increase in the South in 1937 was 24.78 


(of product ion, the 


per cent, adding “in the Reading dis 


trict the decrease in production was 


261,259 dozen pairs or 4.55 per 


In the Keystone group the decrease of 
dozen 


pairs or 


production was 249.837 


156.52 per cent.” The manutacturers 
base their case for the necessity of a 


wage reduction on the following: Move 


ment of production to the South; move- 


ment of machinery and mills to the 


South: excess wages over the usual! 


wage of similar skilled workers: in 


hourly and reat} 
1929 and finally lower wages paid in 


the South and 


crease in wages over 


in other union mills. 


* 


Hosiery Merchandising 
Division Created 


Formation of a merchandising divi- 
sion by hosiery selling agents and sales 
was ar 
York late 


direction of 


executives of hosiery mills 
meeting in New 


Under the 


ranged at a 
last month, 
the National Association of 
Manufacturers the division will 
study of condi- 
field and 


wherever pos 


Hosier 
have 
as its objectives the 


tions and practices in the 


the improvement both 
sible. A elose link to wholesalers and 
retailers is also planned. The concen- 
that 

requisite to the 
ditions under 
The selling agents now affiliated with 
with the 
men in setting up a steering committee 
and three 
at the meeting were William H. Gosch, 
president and Ear! Constantine, man- 
aging director of the manufacturers’ 


association, 


sus being the buyers’ support is 
improvement of con 
which 


hosiery is sold. 


the association joined mil! 


sub-groups. Among those 


® 


Underwear Mills 
Need Originality 


Underwear prices need the prop of 
originality. This is reiterated in a 
publication of the Underwear Institute 
It points out that underwear prices not 
only declined more drastically during 
the depression than those for all com 
modities, all textile products or even 
all knit goods, but they are unique in 
loss in average value 
1933 through 1936. It 
is probable this is evi 
little 
industry, too 


recording a net 
per unit from 
points out it 
promotion 


dence of TOO sales 


within the little investi 
ration for new and improved products. 
and dis 


, 
Another 


“our advice from the trad 


too little pride in the quality 


] 


tribution of mill brands. 


eommentf is 


today is that more and more the buv 
ers of large retail stores are being in 
structed to buy directly from the mills 


Evidence of that situation is eontained 


in the Institute survey showing thi 


substantial volume of sales direct 
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he outstanding ad- 


vantages to vou of 
hosiery DuraBond 
F inished— 


EASIER SELL- 
ING, BIGGER 


VOLUME —tecause : Shoppers are like butterflies. As they go through 
7 stores they are attracted by colorful packages that 
DuraBond Finishing : capitalize on their first impulse—which is to buy. 
makes hosiery look er stores depend to a great degree on such 
more sheer than it act- : Your package should be so designed to catch the 
: eye, which is the first essential in making a sale 
ually is; dulls, softens oil bought on impulse. 

3 Do your packages fulfill that requirement? Can 
texture; spot proofs; : you honestly say that they will catch the eye even if 
: on an obscure shelf? Perhaps they need re-designing 

to become eye-catchers and buy-snatchers. 

We can create such attractive packages and also 
y | ; co-ordinate your packaging and displays to “match’’ 
miles more wear. a i 7 : and bear a family relationship, helping to publicize 

| Pan \s : and sell each other. May we convince you? 


Losses from runs and yift O 
pulls in handling are 4 MINION BOX «com Inc. 
minimized by the snag | eine Otten. N. C. a, ue c. ay agg 


resistance DuraBond " | —— bless 
Finishing gives. ,.~ Mi «Old Dominion Paper Boxes 


FINISH FITTED 
TO YOUR FAB- 


increases resistance to 
snags and runs; adds 


peeoeecaabeeeriiiien 


Finishes od poets q ss 7 AVON D ALE MILLS 


tioned exactly to the F i | 3 Sycamore, Ala. oe Sylacauga, Ala. 
needs of your own 7 
fabric; just call us in 


on the problem — our 
experts do the rest. 





OFFER THE ADVANTAGES OF 
LARGE FACILITIES — QUICK SERVICE 





THEY CAN READILY SUPPLY 
ANY TWIST, PLY, OR PUT-UP IN 

CARDED OR DOUBLE CARDED 

YARNS FOR KNITTING, WEAV- 

: ING OR INSULATING IN ALL 

PoE | NUMBERS FROM 3’s TO 40’s. 


H-O S:4eE Re 
FN I SHE Se —— 


- WaterRMAN, CuRRIER & Co. 

INCORPORATED 

BOSTON CHARLOTTE NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA CHATTANOOGA 


(FORMERLY “BROSCO”") 





SCHOLLER 8205;, TMA; 


MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE SOAPS, SOFTENERS, OILS, FINISHES 
COLLINS & WESTMORELAND STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. ST. CATHARINES, ONT., CANADA 
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department and other unit stores as 
well as chain retailers. Whereas two- 
thirds of the mills handled their own 
products for sale back in 1929, the 
study shows that three-quarters have 
of late been getting along without the 
aid of agents. 


* 


Rome Hosiery Gets 
Rubber Top Patent 


The Rome Hosiery Mills, Rome, Ga., 
announced through its recently appoint- 
ed sales agent, P. T. Cuthbert & Co., 
Inc., that it has been granted a fabric 
patent, No. 2,105,907 on its new rubber 
top for men’s, women’s and misses’ 
hose. The new top, it is claimed, is 
radically different from any now on 
the market, combining the best fea- 
tures of the transferred rib elastic top 
and the automatic top. This new to} 
is of two-feed construction with the 
elastic laid in between courses and 
floated into an accordion stitch. It is 
claimed the new method of elastic yarn 
control gives the top a sturdier body. 
a finer finish and flexibility. 


* 


Boycott Opposed by 
Durene Association 


Strong opposition to the boycott 
movement, directed against silk ho- 
Siery, was expressed in a statement is- 
sued by Dean Hill, president of the 
Durene Association of America, which 
organization is promoting lisle full- 
fashioned stockings in novelty pattern 
effects for wear with sports costumes, 
tweeds and tailored costumes. He 
pointed out that the Durene Associa- 
tion started styling novelty lisle num- 
bers in March of last year before Ja- 
pan invaded China and that it had at 
no time supported the silk stocking 
boycott and would not participate in 
the movement in any manner in the 
future. The Durene Association, Mr. 
Hill said, disclaims any responsibility 
for the plain chiffon lisles offered by 
hosiery mills. The Association does 
not believe there is a future for plain 
chiffon lisles and is confining its pro- 
motion efforts to the patterned type. 
The latter, Mr. Hill said, will in his 
opinion stimulate the sale of sheer silk 
manufacturers to 
He reported 

of Durene 


hosiery and enable 
combat the bare-leg fad. 
an increase in shipments 
varn for use in full-fashioned hosiery. 
It is a little too early, he said, to make 
definite statements but added the re 
sponse to his association’s promotion 
work along this line pointed to a de 
cided increase in the use of lisle stock- 
ings. 


Anklet Production 
Shows Largest 
Gain for 1937 


Notwithstanding the severe decline 
in new business and shipments in De- 
cember, anklets registered a gain in 
shipments of 15.3 per cent in 1937 as 
compared with the previous year, which 
was the largest gain of any branch of 
the hosiery industry. Production of 
this type goods jumped from 17,615,215 
dozen pairs in 1936 to 20,312,379 in 
1937, with the next best showing made 
in the women’s full-fashioned end, 
where a percentage gain of 6.1 per cent 
was registered. Production of wom- 
en’s full-fashioned in 19387 was 39,6738, 
494 compared with 37,400,782 in 19536. 
Losses in shipments were registered in 
men’s half-hose, excluding wool, chil- 
dren’s and infants’ hosiery, cotton bun- 
dle goods, ribbed goods and woolen 
Gains were registered in addi- 


7 


roods. 
tion to anklets and women’s full-fash- 
ioned in women’s seamless. A Decem- 
ber decline of 17.8 per cent under ship- 
ments of the last 1986 months reduced 
the net gain in total 1937 hosiery ship- 
ments over the previous year to only 
2.7 per cent, according to data com- 
piled by the National Association of 
Hosiery Manufacturers. Employment 
fell to 137,191 in December as com- 
pared with 146,598 workers in Decei- 
ber 1936. Stocks of all types of ho- 
siery were 7.7 per cent larger at the 
end of 1937 than a year previous. 
Women’s full-fashioned stocks rose 
20.7 per cent over the previous veur 


end. 


® 


Gosch Terms Silk 
Boycott Unsound 
and Unpatriotic 


H. Gosch of the 
Horst Company, Reading, 
president of the National 
of Hosiery Manufacturers, speaking at 
a dinner held February 2 under the 
auspices of Local Union No. 10, Ameri- 
can Federation of Hosiery Workers. 
called the silk boyeott and its attend 


Nolde & 
Pa... anil 
Association 


William 


ant propaganda “the most uncalled, 
most unsound, most unfair and most 
unpatriotic movement ever directed 


against a truly American industry”. He 
said he believed he was expressing the 
views of workers and management of 
the many mills affected when he spoke. 
Mr. ascribed the start of the 
movement to apparently well- 
meaning people who got the idea that 
Japan’s advances into China could he 
sufficient feelin 


Gosch 
some 


stopped by creating 


129 


in this country to make people want 
to do without goods of Japanese orig- 
in. He pointed out that the two out- 
standing labor organizations in this 
country have adopted resolutions fa- 
voring the boycott of goods of Japa- 
nese manufacture but wisely and ad 
visedly excluded raw materials because 
they what involved. 
In commenting on the possibility of 
uSing substitutes such as cotton or ra) 
on yarns, he said the leaders on their 
respective industries must fully realize 
that while a temporary advantage 
might be gained, “it is not worth the 
price of the painful readjustment when 
silk again will come into its own.” Mr. 


understood was 


Gosch said there was a place for the 
type of cotton in fancy or pa 
terned constructions. 


> 


hose 


> 


Pickets Prevent Sale of 
Brownhill & Kramer 
Plant 


Application was made to Court of 
Common Pleas No. 1 February 7 on 
behalf of Brownhill & Kramer, full- 
fashioned hosiery manufacturers, for 
an injunction to restrain former em 
ployees from picketing the mill or in- 
terfering in any way with an auction 
sale of the machinery and other equip- 
ment scheduled for February 16. The 
petition set forth that since 1930 the 
business has been conducted at a con. 
tinual loss except in 1934; that the to 
tal losses suffered have amounted ‘o 
$448,763, which less profits of $6,810 
made in 1934, left a net loss during 
this period of $441,953. The compan\ 
shut down last August in the midst 
of a sit-down strike and about a month 
ago arranged for public auction of its 
On the day of the sale a 
number of persons, claimed to have 
been former employees, attended the 
sale and created so much disorder by 
pounding on the machines that bids 
from legitimate bidders were drowned 
out and finally the auctioneer was 
forced to call the sale off. Judge Jos 
eph L. Kun, sharply reproved the em 
ployees for their activities. “When you 
have labor disputes you ean enforce 
your rights before various boards that 
have been established and enforced 
Enforce your rights but do it in an 
orderly way,” he said. The hosiers 
union has claimed this concern has a 
branch plant in the northwestern part 
of Pennsylvania, where it says the 
firm has gone to escape union organ) 
zation. The second 
with many pickets present and some 
wondered if they would be able fo 
move the purchased machinery and 
equipment from the plant. 


machinery. 


auction was held 
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Laurel 


EMULSIONS AND SOFTENERS 
FOR KNITTING YARNS 


@ Better Quality 
mM Better Knitability 
@ Proper Conditioning 




















Ler US tell you about Laurel Emulsions and 
Softeners and how their application gives your 
yarns better knitting qualities . . . better softening, 
lubricating, conditioning, twist setting of processed 
or grey, carded or combed knitting yarns. Backed 
by over 15 years’ experience in the treatment of 
cotton yarns for leading processors and spinners. 


auvrel sone MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY, INC. 


Wm. H. Bertolet's Sons adelelitisl temeh eh 
2600 E. Tioga Street Philadelphia, Pa 













Warehouses Paterson, N. J. Chattanooga, Tenn. Charlotte, N. C 
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There must be a reason for this 
nearly perfect score. Here are sev- 
eral given by enthusiastic users of 
the FOUR-IN-ONE PATENTED PAY 
ENVELOPE: 
















“It gives me full protection on social security 













Rubber Lay-In Rack Welt deductions.” 

Picot Edge Mesh Designs = 3 

3 &4 Color Yarn Changes 3 & 4 Feed Machines = “My employee complaints are eliminated.” 
i 


“The Four-In-One has paid for itself in book- 


Let the new, modern Brinton Ribbers carry the e E keeping time saved.” 

burden of your production problems. Mod- e 

ernize your old ribbers, by converting to the - = “Our records are complete, yet simple, with the 
latest styles. . . . For dependable, economical ee Four-In-One.” 


production — rely on Brintons. - : 
Full particulars on request = 4 aa 1 % A Af e i F ioe, a ad a 2 


Every employer of 25 or more persons needs 
the protection and efficiency of the Four-In-One 
Pay Envelope. Samples and prices furnished 
without obligation. 


3700 KENSIncron avenuz ATLANTA ENVELOPE COMPANY 


Philadelyhia, pi : 505 Stewart Avenue, S.W. Atlanta, Ga. 
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Berkshire Hearing 
Before NLRB 
Finally Ends 


The protracted hearings by the Na- 


tional Labor Relations Joard into 
charges of “unfair labor practices” 
against the Berkshire Knitting Mills 


terminated after many weeks of tes- 
timony. More than 5,000 pages of tes- 
timony contained over 1,250,000 words 
and over 200 exhibits. The exhibits 
include photographs taken at the strike 
in 1936. Upon the completion of tes 
timony, Leo J. Kriz, who presided at 
the hearing, will submit an immediate 
report to the NLRB. The board wil! 
review this report and then hand down 
a ruling but no decision is expected 
for several weeks. In the event of an 
adverse ruling by the NLRB it is pre 
dicted that Berkshire will carry its 
fight to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals. Berkshire attorneys have 
earefully built up the record with this 
in mind. The Labor Board opened its 
case November 29, 1937, presenting evi- 
dence against Berkshire 
serkshire began defense of its policies 


for 25 days. 


on January 19. 


+ 


Knitting Mill Sale 


Arouses Sentiment 


sentiment over the 


roods trade in Am- 


Aroused public 
future of the knit 
sterdam, N. Y., reached a point early 
this month where the mayor, after hold 
ing a community meeting on this sub- 
ject, appointed a committee of 18 prom- 
inent citizens to evolve a plan where 
firms could be induced 

Sentiment in 


over 


by more such 
Amster 
the re 


Yund 


to locate there. 
became stirred up 
that Yund, Kennedy & 
Knitting Mills might be sold at auc. 
tion, Similar to the one in which the 
Blood Knitting Co. was disposed of re 


dam 


ports 


eently. 


> 


Asheboro Appoints 
New Sales Agent 


The Asheboro (N. C.) Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., appointed the recently formed 
Arthur Hafela Co., York, as ex- 
clusive selling agents for their prod 
ucts, women’s seamless and full-fash- 
ioned hosiery. The Asheboro Mill, sec- 


New 


ond largest women’s seamless hosiery 
plant in the country, with an equip- 


ment of approximately 1,000 seamless 
machines, has closed its New York 
office. The Hafela company, 
formed by Arthur T. Hafela, upon his 


sales 


resignation from Hanes Associated 
Mills, Ine., New York, is 
representative for the Oscar Nebel Co., 
Inc., with full-fashioned hosiery plants 
at Hatboro, Pa., Winchester and Staun- 
Va. 


also sales 


ton, 


Pact with Japan 
On Hosiery Observed 


hosiery exports from Ja 
country of only 1,446,052 


Reporting 
pan to this 
dozen last year against the quota of 
1,500,000 dozen, the National Associa- 
tion of Hosiery Manufacturers 
that the terms of the pact have been 
Japanese 


Says 
“scrupulously observed’ by 
interests”. The quota 
finally concluded on 
after some months of negotiation be- 
tween the National Association here 
and the Japan Knitted Goods Export- 
ers Association. The terms provided 
that exports of cotton, rayon or cotton 


agreement ways 
April 16, 1937, 


and rayon hosiery from Japan to this 


country should be limited to an an- 
nual amount of 1,500,000 dozen. The 
quota agreement provides that if the 


exports from Japan to this country 
during 1937 shall be less than the an 


nual quota, the shortage shall be cred- 
ited to the quota of 1938S to an amount 
150,000 dozen. The un 
used part of the 1937 quota of 53,948 
dozen therefore will be added to the 
1958S quota, making that total 1,553,948 


dozen. 


not exceeding 


a 


Mfgrs. Assn. Finds 
Slight Silk Boycott 
in Hosiery 


The National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers reported that little ao 
siery equipment has been shifted from 
silk 
movement to boycott silk stockings be 
cause of the connection of the 
silk with Japan. The survey showed 
only 22 companies offering lisle full 
offering 


to lisle or rayon as result of the 


raw 
ladies’ 


fashioned hosiery, 14 


lisle and rayon seamless hosiery and 
one company offering both seamless 
and full-fashioned lisles and rayons. 
The survey said: “Normally, 75 per 


cent of all ladies’ hosiery consumed is 
full-fashioned and 25 per cent is seam 
The full-fashioned production is 
almost 100 per cent silk. Also, of the 
total ladies’ hosiery consumed, 85 per 
cent is silk per cent 


less, 


and 15 is rayon 


and cotton. The wool consumption is 
negligible. Obviously, if the boycott 


against the American silk ladies’ stock- 
ings has produced anv major effect, it 
would be in the nature of a conversion 


of a substantial number of full-fash- 


13! 


ioned machines from silk to either lisle, 
added such 
conversion has not taken place to any 
significant The 
Stated the number of ma 
chines in January 


cotton or rayon.” It also 


degree. survey also 
aggregate 
operation early in 
on lisles and rayons was 96 which is 
slightly over 1 per 
machines covered by the survey. 
® 
Wilson Is GE Vice-President, 


Crocker Assistant to Wilson 


Charles E. Wilson, 
executive vice-president of the General! 


eent of the total 


who was elected 


Electric Company, has as his assistant. 
Stuart M. Crocker. 
International 

1930. 


> 


vice-president 0! 
(,eneral Electric 
Company since Mr. 
a Harvard graduate. In 

assistant to Owen D. Young. 
of the boards of both the Radio Corpo 
ration of America, and the 
Electric Company. In 1927 Mr. Crock- 
er was made vice-president and treas 
urer of the United Electric 
Company, a subsidiary of GE. 

we 
Rayon Merchandising Forum 


the 
(‘rocker is 
121 he 


chairman 


was 


(;,enera! 


Securit ies 


Approximately one thousand merch 
andise managers, buyers, and store ex- 
ecutives, aS well as representatives of 


textile manufacturers and of the rayon 


industry were present at the Rayon 
Merchandising Forum, held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, Jan- 


Among the speak 
Hvde. 


Monroe, Joseph Platt. and 


uary 28, 29, and 31. 
ers were Gordon 
Hunt, W. F. 
Dale 


Stanley B. 


Carnegie. 


¢ 
Goodyear Holds Sales Meeting 


Sales plans for the coming year an‘] 


a thorough discussion of several new 


and improved products to be intr 
duced by the Mechanical Rubber Goods 
Tire and 


Division of the Goodyear 


Rubber Company were the subjects of 
a three-day sales meeting held at the 
Park Hotel on February 5-.. 
The charge of W. € 


Winings 


Central 
meeting was in 


and was attended bv eastern 
managers and their sales force 


* 


New Company Takes Over Bendix 
Industrial Fan Division 


district 


, 
’ 


South Bend Air Products, Ine... South 
Bend, Ind... was recently organized to 
purchase and continue the ventilating 
equipment business formerly conducted 
by the Industrial Fan of the 
sendix Products Corporation. Marshall 
JP. 
engineering of 


Division 


A. Smith, formerly in charge of 


and sjendix, is 
president and general manager of the 
new company. The complete line of 
fans and other equipment is being con 
under the trade names “Tyna 


sales 


tinued 


flow” and “Aerospot”. 
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TRENDS---THE YARN MARKETS 





Cotton Yarns Near 1937 Lows Although Raw Material Hardens. 
_ Easiness in Worsted Yarns Continues. Rayon Demand Helped 
by Price Cuts. Silk Buying Waits on Full-Fashioned Improvement. 


Philadelphia, February 16, 1938 


HE IMPROVEMENT in the cotton and worsted yarn markets of 
January failed to carry through and soft prices in each have 
caused buyers to curtail interest but in rayon the severe price 
cuts of recent weeks bringing these yarns to a level only a few cents 


above their all-time lows have stimulated slightly better demand which . 


is expected to broaden further as mills go into fall dress goods lines 


and spring hosiery numbers more energetically. 


In silk, buyers are 


waitin gon larger goods orders but they fear effects of the Japanese 
campaign in China which they feel may have repercussions in silk 


prices. 


Buying of this fiber has continued on a hand-to-mouth basis 


but a shade more active than in January with full-fashioned mills early 
in the present month operating somewhat more actively. 


Cotton Yarns 


From a sellers’ standpoint ground 
has been lost during the last four 
weeks in that prices have eased in 
larger transactions while the raw mar- 
ket held steady and in fact some hard- 
ness upon discussion in Congress rela- 
tive to the new farm act and also on 
reports of planting of fewer acres than 
last year, developed. 

Manufacturers have been buying 
yarns in very small quantities because 
they have been unable to sell their own 
goods in any volume and also because 
of weakness in yarn prices. Many 
manufacturers could buy more than 
they have been doing the last month 
but after seeing prices weaken during 
a period in which the raw market has 
been gaining some strength, they have 
been reluctant to do so, fearing addi- 
tional inventory losses. During the 
last month raw cotton has advanced 
somewhat but this trend has not been 
apparent in the yarn end. Manufac- 
turers say that at present they are able 
to buy yarns, particularly in the carded 
qualities, at the lowest levels reached 
in 1937, when raw cotton was approx- 
imately a cent lower than it is at pres- 
ent. While quotations show no decided 
change over the month, prices in actual 
sales are lower, manufacturers report- 
ing purchases of 20s two-ply at 20 
cents for a good quality yarn, which is 
very close to the low point of last year, 
touched in November. 

Producers of combed yarns have 
been curtailing production more in 
line with current orders and ship- 
ments than have their carded com- 
petitors so that prices of combed 
yarn have been holding slightly 
firmer than carded. Yet in 30s single, 
prices of combed and carded in the 
better grades are closer than nor- 
mally seen, the difference between 
the two now being only 2 to 3 cents. 
This is having the effect of creating 
a relatively better demand for 
combed, particularly in the under- 
wear field where knitters say they 
are buying the combed in order to 
put such labels on their garments at 
so little extra cost. 


The new cotton lisle full-fashioned 
stockings being offered by many full- 
fashioned hosiery concerns have al- 
ready caused a better interest in fine 
mercerized combed yarns and consid- 
erably more poundage is expected later 
in the year when this type hosiery is 
selling more freely over retail counters. 
Spinners say counts from 120s two-ply 
and finer have been used in this type 
hosiery, which is being made to retail 
from 79 cents to $1.15. If this hosiery 
meets even a fair response from con- 
sumers, the varns required would keep 
a considerable portion of the combed 
section busy because of the slowness in 
producing such numbers. 

Spinners’ margins are extremely 
smal] at present and the complaint is 
general that carded yarn prices are ap- 
proximately 2 cents under actual cost. 
For this reason spinners are not 
anxious to sell ahead, believing that it 
is unwise to commit themselves far 
ahead at these unprofitable levels but 
at the same time, some of them have 
been weakening the sales market by 
trying to get some business on which 
to run immediately at very low prices. 


Worsted Yarns 


Demand for worsted yarns has been 
quiet and prices easy during the 
month. The situation which had been 
previously quiet, has been made worse 
by fears in the trade of the possible 
effects of the proposed British trade 
treaty as it affects woolen products. 
Spinners feel that competition will be 
made keener by the lower duties on 
such imports and this factor has also 
caused a contraction in their new 
business over the last few weeks. The 
trade is working on a severe hand-to- 
mouth buying policy, fearing that the 
bottom has not yet been reached. 

There has been a decline of approx- 
imately 5 cents a pound in the wool 
top futures market over the past 
month and many counts of yarn have 
declined to this extent. For example, 
men’s wear mixtures which were 
quoted at $1.50 a month ago have been 
selling at $1.45, while 2-50s that sold 
at $1.57 a month ago have been quot- 


ed at $1.52 during the last week. In 
knitting yarns, spinners are generally 
quoting from 2% to 5 cents lower than 
a month ago, with reports that in some 
cases even lower prices have’ been 
named. Outerwear manufacturers 
have had little business for the spring 
season even though they have produced 
a wider line of samples in their at- 
tempt to stimulate business, than for 
many years. Some of these bathing- 
suit knitters are experiencing a poor 
season due to the popularity of the 
woven suits and also because of the 
wider use of lastex, an elastic yarn 
covered with rayon being used in both 
men’s and women’s suits. 


Rayon 


Rayon yarns have experienced one 
of the most drastic price revisions 
since the first of the year ever seen 
in this trade. During this time sev- 
eral different price lists have been 
issued, each one being lower than 
the previous one, so that at present 
some sizes like 150 denier, 24 fila- 
ment, are selling at 9 cents a pound 
under the level of late December. 
Prices now are within a few cents 
of the all-time low reached about 
five years ago. There has been a 
conservative improvement in de- 
mand but consumption is still lag- 
ging considerably under what is 
normal for this time of the year. 
January rayon yarn shipments were 
well ahead of December notwith- 
standing the price cuts during the 
first months of the year. If the pres- 
ent improvement in rayon yarn 
bookings is maintained, deliveries 
this month will again equal produc- 
tion. Curtailment of viscose pro- 
duction, in some instances, is now 
about 40 per cent with one or two 
isolated instances of ever greater re- 
striction. Rayon yarn stocks in the 
hands of producers are at an all- 
time high but it is felt this month 
may see a change and possibly a re- 
duction. Acetate rayon yarn busi- 
ness is somewhat more active than 
that of viscose and sales of rayon 
staple fiber are declared to be in the 
best position of all. 


Silk 


There has been little change in silk 
prices over the last month and the 
market has presented a somewhat 
steady tone. Hosiery manufacturers 
are showing slightly more interest but 
are not buying in large quantities. 
This is reflected in a somewhat better 
takings here in America. Most in the 
trade were looking for between 25,000 
and 30,000 bales but the actual show- 
ing of 30,715 bales was construed as 
mildly bullish, even though it showed 
a heavy decrease from the 44,198 bales 
taken in January of last year. Senti- 
ment in the trade is not bullish, largely 
on account of the smaller takings by 
America over the first seven months of 
the season. 
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THE FINER THE JOB...THE 
MORE IMPORTANT THE LIGHT 





Whatever the task where accurate seeing is required, there 
is a Fostoria Localite unit efficiently engineered to direct 
proper illumination on the job as easily as pointing your 
finger. The Fostoria supporting arm is automatically and 
instantly adjustable. The ball and socket joints require no 
loosening or tightening. A wide range of reflectors, in- 
cluding the new Uni-Focal and Canopy types, provide the 
correct localized illumination for each specific task. 
Installation cost is surprisingly low and pays high dividends 
in increased worker efficiency. A survey of your plant will 
be made without obligation. 


DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURE THE FOSTORIA PRESSED 
Pe or clea ghee’ STEEL CORP., FOSTORIA, O. 


book of localized hghting 
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For Overseaming and Overedging with maximum 
efficiency at high speed and low operating cost 
modernize with the new 


MERROW CLASS A MACHINES 
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Also Plain Crochet and Shell Stitch Models for Orna- 
mental Edge Finishing and Class 60 Machines for Butt 
Seaming. 


—200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES— 
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Write for details and let us demonstrate these 
machines on your own fabrics. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COM PANY 
16 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U. 8S. A. 


E. W. HOLLISTER, P. 0. Box 72! R. B. MORELAND, P. 0. Box 896 
SPARTANBURG, 5S. C. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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DYE-MIXING TANK and AGITATOR 





@ Tanks are fabricated, in the Blickman manner, from 
grades of STAINLESS STEEL which laboratory tests and 
practical plant experience have proven to best resist cor- 
rosive reagents and repel absorption. Inside corners are 
smoothly rounded and a band of STAINLESS STEEL, 


welded around top of tank assures rigidity. 


@ The motor-driven Agitator affects equally every drop 
in the tank. No pockets are created and there's no possi- 
bility of reagents settling to bottom while tanks are being 
agitated. And, when agitation ceases, there are no crevices 
in which dyestuffs can lodge for there’s a l-inch radius 
where bottom of tank joins cylindrical body. 


@ Tanks of all sizes and Agitators for every type of work 
can be supplied. Agitators are easily removed when not 


in use but, when operating, cannot become loose 


Write Us About Your Particular Needs 
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SULPHUR COLORS 


2 are 


greatly improved 
and the 
cotton made softer 


when 
dyed with 
ALBATEX PO 
im the bath 


‘ 
GS 
¥ 
A 
CIBA : 
i, 


COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK 


CIBA COMPANY, LIMITED 
MONTREAL, P. Q., CANADA 


Representing 
Seciety of Chemical Industry in Basic, 
é Vat Dyes of the 
Bow Chemical Company,iacorporated 


eorritces 
TEXTME C 


MAIN ENTRES 
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kinds, 


‘rocessing kettles of all 


..-lt tames unruly 
| built for particular requirements 


| (for example: a battery of 15 nickel AB) 
clad starch kettles was recently 1 Hi is 
Hi] , 


made by us for Lanett Mills, of | Mil 
== F I 
@ Charged with a . 


West Point, Ga.) If it’s kettles, 
kiers, vats, or pressure vessels of | 
any kind you need, our Engineering j 
Department will submit designs. yj static... cotton 
Products made trom = steel, I fibre runs wild 
in the mill. Itneeds contro/.. and that comes in 
no more convincing form than the MINEROL 
treatments that mill men have found so helpful | 
too, at the Cards, in Drawing and Spinning. | 
@ MINEROL is a fibre conditioner...lubricating, 
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nickel clad, stainless and alloy 
steels, aluminum, Monel met- 
al, ete. 





Tank Builders for Over 80 Years! 


aa th] 
= Hi 


Other Cole products are: Tanks, Towers, 














Storage Bins, Standpipes, Smokestacks, Flumes, 
Castings, Nickel-Clad, Stainless Steel and other 
Alloy Vessels, Air Receivers, Digestors, Boilers, 
Jig Boxes, Fabricated Steel Work, ete. Write 
for “Tank Talk” No. 27-C. 








ESTABLISHED 1854 


NEWNAN GEORGIA 
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'R. D.COLE MANUFACTURING CO 


BRETON 


win taee 


PROCESS 


PATENTETC 





softening, and preparing 
better reactions to Dyeing, 
Bleaching and Mercerizing 
processes. 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Orisinators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING COTTON 
17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK 
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Lt @ FUNNY CU 





‘Salesmen say I’m a ‘funny guy’... have an 
idea that I never take them seriously. Well, 
it’s all right with me if they keep on thinking 
so, because I’m a busy man and if I didn’t do 
something to discourage these lads, they’d 


bother me all day long. 


‘‘But I put aside that ‘protective mask’ of 
flippaney when I pick up my copy of 
COTTON. Then I am serious enough. Those 
editors know my business. They keep me in 
touch with trends and developments and give 
me practical ideas about the textile industry. 
And I read the ads, too, because I know they 
are in there because they have something to 
offer—not because they get editorial public- 
itv. As a matter of fact, the advertising in 
COTTON gives me a good steer on which 
salesmen I should take seriously. 

‘Is it any wonder that I willingly renew 
my subscription to COTTON vear after 


year?”’ 
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Lots of joints...lots of saving! 


OT an unfamiliar sight in textile 
plants today—these long rows of 
Johnson Rotary pressure joints. And 
yet this remarkable acceptance has all 
come about in just a few short years! 
Of course there is a reason—and 
expressed in a single word the reason 
is saving. Packless, self-lubricating, 
self-adjusting and _ self-aligning, the 
Johnson Rotary Pressure Joint saves 
time, steam, power, and maintenance 
cost. 

But the story does not end there. 
The latest Johnson development is the 
Speedheet” system of removing con- 
densate, air, and gas through the same 
Johnson Joint that admits the steam, by 
means of a syphon pipe arrangement 
drawing into non-airbinding traps as 
illustrated opposite. With this method 
rolls heat quicker and stay hotter. 








Speed and production are increased 4 a 4 Johnson Rotary 
as much as 25%-—another profit that a , Pressure Joints 
a with “‘Speedheet 


system applied to 
equipment manu- 
factured by H. W. 
Butterworth & 
Sons Co. installed 
in plant of Pacific 
Mills, Lyman, S. C. 


JOINT 





must be added to the savings produced 
by the Johnson Joint itself. There is a 
Johnson Joint and “Speedheet”’ system 
for every type of dry can, slasher, cal- 
ender or sanforizer. Ask for latest 
bulletin. 


THE JOHNSON CORPORATION 


815 Wood St., Three Rivers, Mich. Rota ry DRESS U mies) 









































AMERICAN CASABLANCAS CORP. 


JOHNSTON BLDG. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SOLE LICENSEES IN U. S. A. FOR | 


Years of impartial The Improved | 
Fact-Finding..... CASABLANCAS | 


INCE 1880, the United States Test- 

ing Company has annually per- 
formed an increasing number of tests | 
and analyses of industrial products. at 
Some of the results were defintely LONG DRAFTING SYSTEM | 
disappointing to the manufacturers ai 

. Others suggested product improv>- 
ment ... many were highly gra ify 
ing. But all were based upon strict ® IN THEORY:- 
Scientific accuracy ... absolute and 


rigid impartiality in every detail. 
Let US Give You the Facts. ACKNOWLEDGED THE BEST 








@ |N PRACTICE:- 
THE MOST WIDELY ADOPTED 





Terre through constant research 
and strict specialization 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY.. on Long Draft Equipment. 


ABLISHED 188¢ 





HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


Ale 


ASK FOR A DEMONSTRATION 


PHILADE A -REENS 

















“ATLAS BRAND” 
EMERY FILLETING 


‘‘The New Flexible’’ 





‘*‘ Needs No Damping’”’ 








Stocks in 


. Pune 
all the leading =i| 
Mill Centres Hil in TIL Medium 


[GUARANTEED “A” QUALITY ! 
THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE | 


eal the wide world over, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


TRADE MARK The Standard 
Card-Grinding 
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Stocked by the 
Principal 


Mill Supply Houses 


Sole Agents for 


Dronsfield’s Machinery 


for U. S. A.:— 


John Hetherington & 


Sons, Inc. 
72 Lincoln St., 
Boston, Mass. 














After 57 Years Still the Standard 


CAUSTIC SODA 


Liquid — Solid — Ground — Flake 


o7 years... and better than ever! Constantly 
alert, Solvay has always set the pace for scien- 
tific production of its alkalies. The most exacting 
of technical supervision is behind every operation 
of their manufacture. When you specify Solvay 
Caustic Sodas you are assured of a product of the 
highest commercial standards, full strength and 
uniformity. 

Ask for Information on 
Potassium Carbonate—Potassium Carbonate Liquor 
— Modified Sodas — Liquid Chlorine — Ammonium 
Chloride — Calcium Chloride — Causticized Ash 
— Caustic Potash — Sodium Nitrate — Soda Ash — 
Para-Dichlurobenzene—Salt—Ortho-Dichlorobenzene. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


40 Rector Street New York 
212 South Tryon Street Charlotte, N. C. 
SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 


Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


. 
Ideal Mfg. & Sales Corp., Atlanta, Ga, 
Memphis, Tenn. . 


~ 
E. B. Krebbs Supply Company, 
Lynchburg, Va. 

e 


Lenfestey Supply Co., 
Tampa, Fila. 


Hercules Powder Company, 


Wittichen Transfer & Ware- 
house Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Yarbrough Supply Co., Ine., 


. 
Miller Machinery & Supply Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Jacksonville. Miami. Fa. 








Paper Makers Chemical Div., 
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How are you— 


—Handling Yarn? 
—Boarding Hosiery? 
—DeGumming Silk Hosiery? 
—heeping Hosiery on Size? 
Lubricating Your Machines? 
—Preventing Noise in Loopers? 
—CGauging Your Worn Selector Fingers? 
—Preventing Drop Stitches on Seamers? 
—Selecting Colors for Hosiery Dyeing? 
—Reducing Imperfects in Knitting Room? 
—Routing Goods from Knitter to Dyehouse? 
—Preventing Dirty Gores and Black Insteps? 
—Attaching Elastic to Three-Quarter Length Hosiery? 
—Setting Pattern Mechanism on Spiral Float Ma- 
chines? 
—Preventing Odds Accumulating in Finishing De- 
partment? 
—Scouring and Dyeing Hosiery in Rayon Cotton 
Combinations? 


“CIRCULAR 
KNITTING 
PRACTICES” 


is a new 200-page book telling how others meet these 
and many other seamless prob’ems. 


The material in this book was originally published 
in COTTON, which is devoted every month to just 
such manufacturing problems of interest to you. 
This material is written exclusively for COTTON by 
leading circular knitting men throughout the country. 

This book is one of the most inclusive that has 
been written for the circular knitting trade. You 
can not tell just how valuable this book can be to 
you until you have seen a copy. It has over 200 
pages of practical interest to managers, superintend- 
ents, foremen, knitters, dyers, boarders and learners. 


You can get this fine book — attractively bound in 
a heavy cover—and a three-year subscription to 
COTTON, 36 issues in all, for only $250. If you are 
already a subscriber, expiration date of your sub- 
scription will be advanced three years. Send in your 
subscription today or write for further information. 


COTTON 


Serving the Textile Industries 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 
W. R. C. SMITH PUBLISHING CO.., 


Grant Building, 


COPTORLREE GOTT ELE RE EERE ECE EERE EEOEE TELE ERLE EERE ERECT EL ERE LEE EERE OPEC 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Teeeeeaeieediiiiel 
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These Plants and 
Offices assure you 
of rapid. 
service! 


Uniform 


Dependable 
Quality 


VICTOR 
MILL st 
STARCH re 


“The Weaver’s Friend” Ry) NSO” 
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®BOILS THIN 


@®HAS MORE 
PENETRATION 


@ CARRIES WEIGHT 
INTO THE FABRIC 







te PLANT 





© oFFice | 

O AGENT | | 

Distributed by G® PLANT ano OFFICE | 

|] 

DANIEL H. WALLACE Write, wire or phone the nearest office for | 
Southern Agent complete information and samples of any | 
GREENVILLE, S. CAROLINA type of bobbin, shuttle, cone or spool for any | 
textile need. Over 80 years experience is at | 

C. B. ILER, Greenville, S. C. your service. ] 


F. M. WALLACE, Birmingham, Ala. 


L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. U S Bobbin & | 
THE KEEVER STARCH O. Shuttle Co. i 


COLUMBUS, OHIO OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL TEXTILE CENTERS 


Chicago Agent——-Albert R. Breen, 80 E. Jackson Boulevard 
Canadian Agent—W. J. Westaway Co., Montreal and Hamilton 
Alabama Agent—-Young & Vann Supply Co, Birmingham 
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AN UP-TO-DATE 





equipped with modern machinery and a 
staff of competent workmen, solicits, thru 
this publication, a trial order on your 
printing needs. 


We have built a reputation that is known 
over the entire South by our special at- 
tention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 


to a full bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 
_ DALTON 


etl reeeeel 





'? Pe " 





PRINTING PLANT 


GEORGIA 


PULLOSTEDQEREROGRTETORRAGLUERRAAIOE GACH EDRRAETOLEETERR ERLE een i 


LAWLOR SCRUBBING 
MACHINE S, plus the time-tried 


Selig floor-cleaning products, plus the expe- 


‘e* » mY 
i 
} > 
rience of Selig floor maintenance engineers 


will help you keep your floors cleaner and 


safer for less money. 


You will appreciate the simplicity of the 
Lawlor equipment, with fewer parts and 
higher efficiency. Let us work out a main- 


tenance schedule for your floors. 


Write, wire or phone. 


> ATLANTA <o 


es 





Manufacturing Chemists 
Atianta, Ga.--Est. 1896--Dallas, Texas 


PULAEOUDEEDRLOSEGEREASTRDEGERU EU CUAUEUEOEON OLDE GEOR OEE EERE ODEO EOD OS LACEOTOOTOOSDECELDERUDEOEO OO ROOD RA LADLONT OOD ppaeuneageaaiiuinn an 


repeaenegeneagioyl 


We check credits, assume credit losses, 
and cash sales! 





Correspondence Invited 


john P. Magutre & Co., Inc. 
Factors 


$70 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
Southern Representative: TAYLOR R. OURHAM, Chartotte, N. C. 
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IT GETS IN, AROUND AND UNDER 
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THE HUBINGER co, GGG 
KEOKUK, IOWA 





TEXTILE STARCHES 








Thick and Thin Boiling 


Southeastern Sales Representative: 
Chester M. Goodyear, 
1284 Piedmont Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
Telephone HEmlock 4029 
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WALKS 


RIGHT THROUGH 
YOUR KIER! 

















— all is said and done, the 

success of a kier boil depends 
upon something besides a pump, 
akier and temperature. That 
something must be in the kier 
liquor - a penetrating, carrying, 
adsorbing, cleansing power in 


the solution and a part of it. 
What is that something? 


It is a scientific combination of 
alkaline and colloidal properties 


found only in ESKIER. 


ESKIER 


When present in the kier liquor, 
ESKIER speeds up circulation 
throughout the cloth, flushes cot- 
ton impurities away, leaves the 
goods perfectly bottomed. We'll 
gladly recommend formulas for 


your conditions. 


°*e- 


“ COWLE 


10525 Carnegie Ave. @ Cleveland, Ohio 


DETERGENT 
COMPANY 
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RINGS 


are a REPAIR investment 
that brings definite 
Production Gains 





For Your Frames 


New high-polish DIAMOND FINISH rings in 
place of worn out ones generally step up produc- 
tion 10° to 15°, yet the expense for these re- 
pairs is tax free. 


Pe aiaeninnd le aon - 
——s —_ 
— — 


—_ 
PATENT mens 





For Your Twisters 


Twisters repaired with DIAMOND FINISH Eadie 
and Multiple-groove rings are giving increased 


production of as much as 50°/, on certain oper- 
ations. 


WHITINSVILLE ‘"***” 


DIAMOND 

SPINNING Bes RING CO. 
, N77 ; —_ 

Makers of Spinningand 7 eo Twister R ings since 1373 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, LaFayette. Gcorgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Blvd... Chicaco 
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DARY RING TRAVELERS. 


The Dary Ring Traveler is the result of 40 years’ specially drawn stock by the finest of skilled 
experience and an enormous amount of research craftsmen. They are guaranteed in weight, 
and experiment in high speed traveler manu- temper and style. Write for samples and prices 
facture. Dary Ring Travelers are made from today. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO., TAUNTON, MASS. 


B. G. DARY, Treasurer. : 
CHARLES L. ASHLEY, Box 720, ATLANTA, GEORGIA. JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, GREENVILLE, 8. C. : 


SOUTHERN SIZING CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


P. O. BOX 167 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


QUALITY SOFTENERS FOR SLASHING AND FINISHING 





“Bosson & LANE, INC. 3 Fully 25°c of All Cotton T extile 


Spindles in the United States are 
Operated on the Loper System. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
Established Jan. 1, 1895 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE CASTOR OIL PRODUCTS Ralph E. Loper Co. 
Sulphonated-Saponified INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Soluble Oils Para Soap Oil Specialists in Textile Costs Over 25 Y ears 
Turkey Red Oil —_ Castor Soap Oil FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Soluble Pine Oil B&L Bleaching Oil © 
PENETRANTS | 
BINDOL - ALPHASOL ) TELEPHONE 729 WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 
Bleach Softener CSO, 


Finishing Sizings and Softeners , 
VICTROLYN ~ BARKLEY 


the economical assistant in -— sizing. i Vate H » E ZO) *: a4 S 


Penetrating, Lubricating and Wholly Efficient. - WON Ion a0):1 4 Scale) = 
B & L BLEACHERS’ BLUINGS 
AND VIOLET TINTS TEXTILE MACHINERY 


GOOD MONEY VALUES--FREEDOM FROM WORRY =: P A R T S 


Southern Representative: 


J. Frank Richardson, Jr., Tryon, N. C. 











GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Let Us Make a Sample Installation of 
American Tension Control Motor Bases 


Without Cost ... Without Obligation 


There are no strings attached to this offer. All you need do is 
select the drive . . . give us the specifications, and our engineer 
in your territory will install the correct American Tension 
Control Motor Base. 





From there on we'll let the ‘‘American” prove that it reduces 
average belt tension by mechanically matching belt tension 
to load requirements . . . that it reduces power consumption, 
and that it lengthens belt and bearing life. 


We're not gambling when we make this offer. We know how 
quickly the Tension Control Motor Base will pay for itself. 
Let us make a demonstration right in your own plant. 


THE AMERICAN PULLEY COMPANY 
4200 WISSAHICKON AVE.: DEPT. No. 11- PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MERICAN 


Tension Control 


MOTOR BASE 








RESTORES NEW LIFE| Every Apron Tested! 
TO OLD MACHINERY Always 


Uniform! 


Precision is today’s 









































wateh word in the 
-_ — , » industry. 
MOOTH. frictionless operation of textil 41 lustry 
textile machinery determines its life = Phat Is WIN our 
Vibration can usually he trac ‘ed to Pa | = apre ns are crauge- 
worn bushing and it takes a good bush nites 
' - ; ste withi 
ing to endure the merciless punishment re sted to t un 
of speed, stress and shock without per y/100) of an ineh 
ceptible wear and with minimum care individual test | 
MOCCASIN © stributing Bushings ; ate ; ' 
“ ee eee ee ae ing Which insures 
are noted for their long lhfe—some us- . , ae 
ers have reported little sign of wear uniformity that | 
after twenty years service They re- can le depended | 
quire the minimum of care, as they are nen at 
self-oiling and need replenishing only | ' 7] 
two or three times a year. They do not ae 
throw or drip oil. L Ww w . 
Let MOCCASIN Bushings help Ower rrice 
lengthen the life of your machinery 
as well as reduce power loss and . ale Plus 
oil consumption, not to speak of less ee. 7 | 
labor less shut downs. less oil Spot pret es SI G | 
ted fabrit a oily floors. etc, etter Ua ity ' i 
Try a papain ggg = We can furnish these better long draft aprons ir less | 
yvour most troublesome pearing money because our entire HuRinerer is devoted to the manufac 
Write to MOCCASIN BU iin ture of textile aprons With our production and lower over! 
CO., CHATTANOOGA, TEN head we can make savings and pass these benefits on 


customers in lower prices 


Standard size aprons Carried in stock. also anv size or thick 
Ness «of iprons Cin be made to specification oT sample Ont short 
notices | 
Send For Samples 


Samples of sufficient quantity for your ow! 
OIL-DISTRIBU N frial will be furnished Let us know the machin 
ery or system for which they will be applied 


Write today, addressing Dept. C-4 | 





EXTILE APRON CO. 


905 South Main St., East Point (Atlanta), Georgia. 








is the 


Spacious, Restful Rooms 
Large Suites 


In Lpiladel phic 


HOTEL PHILADELPHIAN | 
Situated Within Walking Distance to the Knitting Arts Exhibition 


Visit the Mirror Room, One of the City’s Most Popular Night Spots 


600 Rooms 39th & Chestnut Streets Unrestricted 
$2.75 and up Philadelphia, Pa. Parking 
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Cocktail Room and Bar 
Coffee Shop 


































Products for all textile 


Purposes 


WOOL OILS FOR WOOL, WORSTED AND SHODDY 
RAYSPINOL FOR CUT RAYON 


PENETRATORS FOR DYEING PACKAGE, PIECE, SKEIN, 
RAW STOCK, ETC. 


ALL TYPES OF SULPHONATED OILS 
WOOL SCOURING OILS—BOIL OFF OILS 
WATER-SHIELD (HYDROXY K-7-H) 


One Bath Waterproof 
Easily dispersed in the bath. 
Can be run at room temperature. 


DELUSTRANTS AND FINISHES FOR HOSIERY AND 
PIECE GOODS 


HYDROXY FINISHING OIL C 6 


Used in place of Sulfonated Olive 
with better results and a saving. 


KALI MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1410 NORTH FRONT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 















cPEEPDUERREAERDER EOE E ALGER ETED EDGED GEEROTEULEEEEATEET EDEL CL ELEEEEL EOE ROOREERER EOE ERC ER CPEAERDEELURRAROERTRE ED ODERDARESOETELLEEDOPEREDELPOUEEEEE EEE PELEELAATAREEAADASETEEEe = 





HURLEY. JOHNSON: CORP. 


25 WALKER ST., NEW YORK 
SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS FOR 


JAMES KENYON & SON, LTD. 
BURY, LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND 
Celebrated 
LAPPINGS and BLANKETS 
for PRINTING MACHINES 
CLEARER, ROLLER and 
SLASHER CLOTHS. 


For Best results in Sanforizing use 
KENYON’S ENDLESS WOOLEN BLANKETS 





“Smoother than Cimnant 


Nince 1890 






ee 
== = — | 


Se 
= SS 


fa| XU Ke aie OX 


Wayne Junction. Philadelphia. Pa. 
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Seeshe or Oiasio we 
fia CHOOSE THE RIGHT METAL 
o> i WHEN YOU CHOOSE YOUR FENCE 


ss Look! a new 
y) RikEe ib 


Guaranteed Stronger 
and Safer than Ever! 
















COPR. 1937 
THE RIDGE TOOL CO. 
ELYRIA, O 





Here’s a tool for you expert pipe wrench users who can’t be fooled 
by shiny metal and ordinary guarantees— the new all-alloy 
RIfalib with new design stronger housing and I-beam handle 
that adds still more strength to the famous unconditional guarantee. 


It practically stops your pipe wrench repair bother and expense. 


With its replaceable no-slip, no-lock chrome molybdenum jaws 
and unbreakable housing, you’ve got a wrench you can depend 
on for any job, in any emergency. Add the pleasure of an adjust- 
ing nut that spins freely in all sizes, 6’’ to 60’’, a handy pipe scale 
on the full-floating hook jaw, handle that’s comfortable to your 
hand on a hard pull, and you see why RIGID is the wrench 
millions enjoy owning and using. 


Buy from your Jobber. 


THE RIDGE TOOL CO. 
ELYRIA, OHIO, U. S. A. 











Be warned: No one fence metal is resistant to all the 
destructive air conditions encountered in various local- 
ities. Such conditions include salt spray, alkali, acid or 

chemical fumes—often carried long distances in the 

air from neighboring oceans, mineral soils, chemical 

plants or factories. 


SUPERIOR FENCE METALS MEET 
ALL ATMOSPHERIC CONDITIONS 


To meet these various destructive air conditions PAGE 

FENCE is supplied in 5 master metals—Page P-12 
Copper-bearing Steel, Page-Armco Ingot Iron, Page- 
Alcoa Aluminum, Page-Allegheny Stainless Steel woven 
wire and Page genuine Wrought Iron picket fence. The 
metal best suited to your locality and purpose is im- 
partially recommended by PAGE fence experts. 


FENCE FACTS FREE 


Mail the coupon. It will bring you illustrated booklet 
‘*Fence Facts’”’ and refer you to nearest of 92 completely 
responsible Page Fence Distributors located throughout 
the United States for free consultation, expert fencing 
service and erection by trained crews. 














es — — 





HEY last longer be- 
cause they are rein- 
forced at the places where 
ordinary parts break. 


They fit more accu- 
rately and operate more 
smoothly at higher speeds 
because they are made 
from precision patterns 
by expert workmen. 













Page Fence is a product of 
the Page Steel & Wire 
Division of American Chain 
& Cable Company,Inc. 













Write today for prices 
HENDERSON FOUNDRY 
& MACHINE WORKS 
HAMPTON, GEORGIA 







PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION | 








Dept. C3, Bridgeport, Connecticut 
Please mail me, without obligation, new Free Booklet “‘Fence 
Facts’’ and name of nearest associated Page Fence Distributor ' 


SSE OET POET FTO ET CCT TOPIC CT TT Te 
pO SOE TET ET eT TTT TTT TTT CTCL ELT 


CitV ccccccccccsccesscccsscsesesesess 


AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE + SINCE 1883 
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DINKLER 
HOTELS + 


/ 
» Give good service as a matter of 
course; they are popular because 
of their friendly service, which com- 
bine to make better service... 














i. @ 


You wil, enjoy living in Dinkler operated hotel 


x The ANSLEY «0 
* The 0. HENRY crcenssons 
ie The SAVANNAH stax 
Many guests remark about the * “The TUTWILER tirwincuan 


unusual eleanliness ot Hotel * Air conditioned bed rooms! 


MeAlpin. The beautiful new monteomery [he JEFFERSON DAVIS * 

rooms, recently completed, de- | peeoetcaus we 

serve to retain their immacu- | The ST. CHARLES 
rere nasuvicce * The ANDREW JAGKSON 


late charm and comfort. 
. . * Aj diti db d ! 
throughout, the entire hotel LS ir conditioned bed rooms 


‘*sple and span’’. Kitchens are 
spotless, publhie rooms, ouest DI a bceeh srl H OTELS CO. INC. 
rooms, even corridors are thor- a) 6 OPERATING 3000 ROOMS iw SOUTHERN HOTELS 
oughly groomed every day. 
Such care is Just another item 
in the policy of the MeAlpin 
management ... and another 
reason why so many people 
prefer this fine New York 
Hotel. 


JOHN J. WOELFLE, Mer. 


* WHISTLE 


HOTEL 
McALPIN 


“The Center of Convenience’”’ Comfort is the first 
essential required of a ho- 


BROADWAY AT 34th STREET, NEW YORK 7 tel—-comfort in its accommoda- 
tions and public rooms . . . so well 
has the Biltmore succeeded in pleas- 
ing its guests in this — “M it ian 
: has become known as the “Most 
ROOMS WITH BATH FROM = i Looked-up-to Address in Atlanta.” From $3 


50 *4oo *450 ATLANTA BILTMORE 


Single 
The Most Looked-up-to Address in ATLANTA 
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PADLOCKED 


FOR SERVICE 


en LEURURRARDEDREDOREEED 


iu 





The right to serve people in any capacity 
earries with it certain obligations. 


TEGGROGRTLaLaTTaeaeeE 


In the manufacture of ring travelers it must 
be a precision operation to secure the de- 
manded quality and uniformity to meet 
the particular ring traveler requirements. 
THE U. S. RING TRAVELER COM- 
PANY obligates itself to see that vou get 
this quality and uniformity bv securely 
sealing all its containers. 


peeeaneecaceniy 





TEPEGRRUGORRETEERELERET Tie 


Order Now! Samples Upon Request. 


Peatiaaereaeetil 


THE BOWEN SPECIAL TEMPER 

ROUND AND SQUARE POINT 

FLAT, OVAL AND ROUND WIRE 

THE BOWEN VERTICAL STEEL 

: THE BOWEN VERTICAL BRONZE 

THE BOWEN PATENTED BEVEL EDGE 

7 THE BOWEN PATENTED VERTICAL OFFSET 
THE BOWEN PATENTED NE-Bow VERTICAL 


U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


Greenville, S. C. 


AMOS M. BOWEN, PRES. and TREAS. 


reeaneecearnr 


Providence, R. |. 


Southern Sales Representatives: 
- WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN 
P. O. Box 792, Greenville, So. Carolina 
TORRENCE L. MAYNARD 
P. O. Box 456, Belmont, No. Carolina 
OLIVER B. LAND 
P. O. Box 158, Atlanta, Georgia 





ETT Pe 


wetlitiitiiitin tere T i i i itl 


A TRAVELER FOR EVERY FIBRE 


riderecieeiag 


init 
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A Complete 
Bearing Service 





UNTING engineering and research staffs 
and Bunting advanced manufacturing methods have 
aided countless machinery manufacturers and main- 
tenance men to a better solution of their bearing prob- 
lems. Here are specialized services and products for 
the textile industries, based upon a vast and compre- 
hensive experience in high lead bronzes, oil-less bear- 
ings, and standard alloys in all fields of bearing appli- 
cation. . . We will gladly enable you to become more 
familiar with our products and services which will save 
you time, trouble and money. . . The Bunting Brass & 
Bronze Company, Toledo, Ohio... Branches and Ware- 
houses in All Principal Cities. 


® Many 
sizes of 
graphited 
oil-less 
bearings 
are avail- 
able from 
stock... 
completely 
machined 
and finish- 
ed,readytor 
assembly. 
Write for 
catalog. 





® Hundreds 
of different 
sizes of 
completely 
machined 
an 
finished 
standard 
alloy bear- 
ings, and 
bearings 
for all elec- 
tric motor 
service re- 
placements 
are avail- 
able from 
stock.Write 
for catalog. 








| BRONZE BUSHINGS - BEARINGS 


MACHINED AND CENTERED BRONZE BARS 
BABBITT METALS 
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THE PURE 














BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 


UNDISPLAYED 


Advertisements set “Want ad style.” Positions wanted .05 
word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. Cash 
with order. All other classifications .10 word per insertion. 
Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip- 


DISPLAY RATES 
Rates are net, payable in advance each month No commission 
or discounts. Page is 3 columns, 10 inches deep—30 inches to 
page. Space measured by even inch vertically by 1, 2 or 3 
columns in width. Column width 2% inches. Rates based on 
the total space used in one year. 


Per Inch Per Inch ment, for sale, rent or wanted and professional cards are ac- 
(Ea $5.00 fa wy - cepted at display rate only. 
a. nes a ee Box number address care of COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 
ff eee 4.40 OO” — See 3.00 Ga., count as eight words. 











COMPLETE TEXTILE MILL 
For Sale or Rent—All or Part 


We have purchased all equipment, build- 
ings and real estate of the former Pioneer 
Mills, Guthrie, Okla. Equipment cost new 
around $200,000. Suitable for manufac- 
turing cotton goods, sacks, twine, ete. 
Will sell any or all, cash or terms. 


Do You Need a Southern Representative? 


Young man who has been calling on the hosiery, under- 
wear and cloth finishing mills for 13 years as Southern 
Manager for prominent company desires to make new con- 
Has many friends among the principals of the 
Address SPR, 


Inventory On Request—wWrite 


Sonken-Galamba Supply Co. 


Riverview at 2nd. Street 
Kansas City, 


nection. 
mills and can furnish best of references. 
c/o COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Kansas 





























Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT ATTORNEY 


1408 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


514 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Former Member Examining Corps 
U. 8S. Patent Office 


POSITION WANTED 


TIME STUDY ENGINEER, young and 
pickers. Can clothe cards. A run-down progressive, four years experience in South- 
job needs me and I need it. Have family, ern Textiles, excellent references. Address 
will go anywhere. Oan furnish references. Box 440, care COTTON, Grant Bldg., 
Address Box 781, Macon, Atlanta, Ga. 


POSITION WANTED 


As card grinder or fixer on frames or 
































LIQUIDATION 


Printing ° Finishing . 


Bleaching e 


Dyeing Equipment 


IMPERIAL PRINTING & FINISHING CO. 


Mill St., Cranston, Providence, R. I. 


7—Rice, Barton & Fales Printing Machines, 


2 to 9 colors. 


2500—Copper Print Rollers, 40” to 44” face, 14” 


to 20” circumference 


5—Butterworth and W. J. 90’ Swing Tenter 
Frames. 
— Jacketed Color Kettles, 75 to 150 
8. 


500—Copper Dry Cans, 120” to 42” fac 


3—Butterworth & Textile Agers, 30’ o> 24’, 
3—Open Soapers, with dry cans, padders, etc. 
3—Rodney Hunt Rope Soapers, 8’ to 10’. 
2—Butterworth Singers, Kemp Burners 


10—Butterworth & Textile Hydraulic Schreiner, 


Friction & Finishing Calenders 


i—Butterworth 60’ Mercerizing aaa. 


Misc: Guides; Seutchers; Kiers; Padders; Mangles: Expanders: Heating Units. 
NOTE: We are now Liquidating the a - Finishing Plant of the Sunbury Converting Works at 
Ss * 


elvidere, 
Representative on premises 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS 


14-17 Park Row 


‘Arrange to inspect. 


COMPANY, INC. 


New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


One 24 Pole Smith-Drum Skein Mer- 
cerizing Machine in Good Condition. 
John Blood & Bro., Ine., Clearfield 
and Janney Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















WANTED 


To contact mills desiring an overseer of 
cotton spinning. Young, ambitious, 16 
years as overseer with present employer. 
Apply Box No. 439, c/o COTTON, Grant 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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V-BELT SHEAVES 


LICENSED BY ALLIS-CHALMERS UNDER GEIST PATENT No. 1,662,511 


HE Firm Behind the Product—synonymous with 56 years of 

designing and manufacturing Transmission Equipment. 

Over half a century devoted to meriting business because of 
Quality Products, and thousands of satisfied customers attest 


to the results of striving towards the ideal 
Give your V-belts a good start towards a life of usefulness 
running them on strong and well balanced Sheaves, with 
pOVeS te uratelv T irned for iT) ] ensed make of y helt 


Vanufactured by 


GOLDENS' FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY, COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 








GUESSWORK 






Conied Pump 


in America 


Guesswork makes an easy start but a hard finish 


The Pomona policy of constantly insisting on the use of the best 
methods and materials, with precision workmanship, has been abun- 
dantly protective and profitable to textile mills who own Pomona 
Pumps. It has built a substantial organization w.th every facility fo- 
continual accuracy. It has made the name ‘‘Pomona’’ a guaranty o- 
economy and satisfaction to textile mills all over the world. 


What more effective insurance can the purchaser of a Pomona Pump 
desire than the certainty of accuracy in the product and the backing 
of a long-established organization of international scope? 


POMONA PUMP CO. 


Manufacturing Plants: Pomona, California — St. Louis, Missouri 
Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco 


POMONA TURBINE PUMPS 








Whene the Job Calls for 
FINE NON-GUMMING 


OIL..: 


You ll find that 3-in-One 


not only meets the need 










satisfactorily, but actually 
provides far more equip- 
ment protection than you 
would expect froma light 


lubricant. 


@ LUBRICATES 
@® CLEANS 
@® PREVENTS RUST 


As it lubricates, 3-in-One keeps working parts 
cleaner and prevents harmful rust. Three-in-One's 
special blending from the finest oils guarantees this 
triple protection. Write Today For Special Mill Prices! 


THE A. S. BOYLE COMPANY 


DISTRIBUTORS 
257 CORNELISON AVE. : - 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Read how Shell solved this rug 





mill's problem of loom lubrication! 


‘ ROUBLE IN THE WEAVE ROOM'” The 
maintenance men at a well-known 


rug mill in North Carolina were hearing 
that ery too often! Some real trouble 
shooting had to be done—fast. Shell was 


called in. 


‘The main shafts of the mill's looms are 


enormous. Rugs are woven up to 2+ feet 
in length. A careful survey showed that 
the great weight and strain of the main 


shafts on eccentrics and cam shafts were 


causing oil to be thrown off the lubri 
cated surfaces. Results—high replace- 
ment costs... frequent loom stoppages 


_an extreme waste of lubricant. 

In the heht of the facts Shell made this 
recommendation al complete, Inexpensive 
change of the lubrication method! Grease 
fittings were installed and a Shell Grease, 


SHELL 


especially developed to cope with condi- 


tions of this kind, was applied. 


That Shell Lubricant and lubrication 
method have been in constant use ever 
since. This mill reports no more loss ot 
time for repairs .. . no more scoring 
and a great reduction in maintenance am 
lubrication costs! 


] | 


The manner in which Shell tackled this prob 


lem oes the results achieved eer ll harae Le] 
istic. To vour particular problem in lubricat io 
Shell apples an “Invisible Element” — th 


—~ 
/ 


genuity and experience of her represent: 
... the background and re 
sources of a world-wide 
organization. This plus in 
modern lubrication is al- 
wavsavailable to vou. Sim- 
ply vet in touch with vour 


nearest Shell othee. 





LUBRICANTS 
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